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J. Wylie Anderson, M. D. 


In the following article Dr. J. Wylie Anderson, a homeopathic physician and surgeon of 
Denver, recounts the climax of his hunting career, killing the great brown bear of Alaska 
on Unimak island. The doctor believes in large doses of outdoor life in the way of hunting 
and fishing and frequent visits to a's summer home on the slopes of Mt. Evans, Colorado. 
He has hunted and killed many big game animals, both in the West and in British Colum- 
bia. Two former trips were scientific expeditions in company with Prof. L. L. Dyche of the 
University of Kansas. Accounts of these may be found in “Camp Fires of a Naturalist,” by 
Clarence E. Edwards. 

The hunt here recorded occupied in all some three months of the past spring and sum- 
mer, six weeks of which were spent in getting to and returning from distant Unimak 
island, the first of the Aleutian group. On this new hunting ground was killed one of the 
largest bears ever brought out of Alaska. Dr. Anderson also obtained some excellent speci- 
mens of the hair seal, one of which he has presented to the State Historical Society and an- 
other to the University of Colorado. The writer describes in a straightforward and graphic 
manner how the huge bear was brought low. 


HUNTING URSUS GYAS ON UNIMAK 


J. WYLIE ANDERSON, M. D. 


PHOTOS BY F. A. WILLIAMS 


Some fifteen years ago Professor University of Kansas Museum, returned 
Lewis Lindsay Dyche,* curator of the from a hunting trip to Cook’s Inlet with 


year in the Arctic regions with Dr. Cook, and 
*Prof. Dyche, who is now lecturing on the also one year in the Arctic with Commander 
subject of “Cook, Peary, and the North Pole,” Peary, and has heen chosen by Dr. Cook to 
under the management of W. T. Hornaday, ascend Mt. McKinley to prove the truthful- 
will soon lecture in the cities of the West, ness of Cook’s claims to the ascent of that 
including Denver. Prof Dyche spent one mountain, 
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wonderful accounts of the enormous 
grizzly bear of Alaska. Dyche’s enthu- 
siasm soon communicated itself to two 
brother hunters, Hon. F. A. Williams 
and the writer. In the summer of 1908, 
a steamer trip to Sitka, gave us an op- 
portunity of seeing something of the 
Northern country and increased our de- 
sire for an Alaskan hunt. 

Upon returning to Seattle we met that 
most genial of gentlemen and sportsmen, 
Mr. John A. MeGuire, editor of Outdoor 
Life. On relating to him our anticipat- 
ed joys and hopes of a bear hunt in 
Alaska, he told us he had dreams of just 
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tor of the party was consulted and a 
speedy diagnosis of the case was reached ; 
the symptoms were of such a serious na- 
ture, that nothing short of a license, a 
minister and a young lady could effect 
acure. Later the remedies were success- 
fully applied. Here is wishing that they 
may live happily ever after. This ex- 
plains how successfully one bear hunt- 
er’s trip terminated. It also explains 
how three of us became two of us, as 
far as an Alaskan bear hunt was con- 
cerned. 

Inasmuch as we were going to a new 
hunting ground, there were endless de- 





THE CAMP (BARRABARA AND TENT) ON UNIMAK ISLAND AT FOOT OF BROWN’S PEAK. 


such a hunt and was eager to join us. 
We three there and then formed a sol- 


emn compact to go together. Mr. Me- 
Guire proposed Mr. L. L. Bales as the 
man to arrange all details and guide us 
to the promised land. In due time plans 
were perfected for an expedition to Uni- 
mak Island, the first of the Aleutian 
group. There our guide assured us, 
‘*Bears were as thick as birds in May.’’ 

It is said no tale is complete unless a 
love story is interwoven. As the time ap- 
proached for leaving, one of the trio 
seemed to grow nervous, and symptoms 
of heart affection developed. The doc- 


tails to work out, not the least of these 
being the securing of a permit from 
President Peabody of The Alaska Steam- 
ship Company to land our party on 
Unimak Island and pick us up at a stat- 
ed time on the return. Mr. Bales was to 
outfit from Seattle and precede us by 
two months in order to establish a per- 
manent camp and learn the hunting 
ground thoroughly. He set sail Febru- 
ary 24th with a packer and cook. Mr. 
Williams, known in camp as Judge, and 
I followed April 24th on the steamship 
Ohio. We reached Seward on May 2nd; 
left May 4th on the staunch little steamer 














Dora for Unimak and reached there on 
the morning of May 11th with a sou’- 

easter blowing a gale. It was impossible 

to land, necessitating our going on to 

Duteh Harbor and Unilaska, trusting 

to Inek and a fair wind to be landed on 

our return. This was accomplished after 

three attempts on the 13th of May, six 

miles east of our camp. 

In order to give a full account of the 
killing of the great bear, permit me to 
pass over day after day of fruitless 
tramping in rain or snow, through the 
deep moss or tundra,* over mountains 
and through the rivers of the island. 

On Monday, May 31st, we had plan- 
ned to rise at midnight, but as usual the 
rain and fog were both with us. It was 
useless to go forth when it was impos- 
sible to see but a short distance. During 
the six weeks that we were on the island, 
we had but three good clear days. <A 
missionary, so the story goes, was telling 
the natives of Unilaska about the bib- 
lieal flood, how it rained forty days and 
forty nights and how the whole earth 
was covered with water. One of the 
Aleuts said that ‘‘They could not make 
him believe that story for it rained all 
the time in Alaska, and there never was 
any flood.’’ 

But to resume: After breakfast at 7 
a. m., we pulled on the indispensa- 
able high rubber boots and set out. 
The guide, Ben the helper and I 
“‘mushed’’ away across the tundra for 
an all-day and night hunt. After fol- 
lowing with glasses divers new bear 
trails in the snow, we climbed a moun- 
tain side at an angle of about 75 to 80 de- 
grees. Down its slopes a bear had to- 

*Tundra on this island is composed of 
Hed dhndes of mous enage from all colors ot 
the ted bervien of the Kinsikinntc, ‘makes ‘e 
carpet that surpasses the beauty of any ori- 


ental rug. The tundra is spongy, the travel- 
er sinking into it from six inches to two feet, 
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bogganed at least 300 yards without 
stopping. 

What an exhilarating time that bear 
must have had; how the snow must have 
scattered! It left a scooped out trail 
about three feet wide by eighteen inches 
deep. At about 2 o’clock we came in 
sight of Ben, where we had left him 
early in the morning; we signaled him to 
bring over our lunch, which consisted 
of one quart thermos bottle of coffee, 
hard tack and cheese. I had just fin- 
ished eating lunch and had stepped over 
the ridge of the mountain out of sight 
of the others. Ben came over to where I 
was and said ‘‘Come here, the guide 
wants you. A bear isin sight.’’ I was 
soon at his side. By the aid of field 
glasses he had discovered a bear one and 
a half miles away and in the bed of an 
old glacier from Mount Isanotski, famil- 
iarly known as ‘‘Old Ragged Jack.’ 

The bed of the glacier was covered 
with lava rock and alder bushes, with 
snow patches here and there. Mr. Ursus 
Gyas, commonly known as the Large 
Brown Bear of Alaska, walking 
leisurely with a swinging gait from a 
patch of alders, now crossing a body of 
snow, again hidden by alders, reappear- 
ing and crossing a flat, rocky creek bed. 
He settled finally on a bank of snow, 
at the edge of a large alder thicket and 
lay down. (The alder grows from three 
to ten feet tall and from one to four 
inches in diameter. In places the growth 
is so dense one cannot see through them. 
This bush is the only thing that resem- 
bles a tree on the island). We left Ben 
on the mountain crest with instructions 
to signal us if the bear moved, by hold- 
ing his hat with arm outstretched to 
right or left, according to the direction 
taken by the bear. If the bear remained 
lying down he was to stand with both 


was 
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arms outstretched. We had no more 
than gotten off the mountain and down 
to the flat, when we were out of sight of 
the bear, owing to the many alder bushes. 

After proceeding a short distance, we 
Ben 
the crest of the mountain, making, with 


turned to observe silhouetted on 


THE 


outstretched arms, the sign of the cross 
to tell us that the bear was still lying 
down. After having carefully noted the 
bear’s location, we skillfully worked our 
way toward him, slowly pushing through 


the alder bushes, over large banks of 


snow and sometimes across open spaces. 
As we entered the flat bed of the glacier 
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I carefully examined my gun and turned 
to again observe Ben. He at once stood 
up and extended his arms at right 
angles to his body, thus assuring us by 
the sign of the cross that the bear was 
still lying down. Bearing in mind the 


course of the wind we kept to lee of the 








AUTHOR AS HE APPEARED IN CAMP. 


bear, so the wind was blowing from him 
to us. 

We now were within a quarter of a 
mile of where we had marked down our 
game. We had proceeded so cautiously 
that we passed four caribou within less 
than a hundred yards. They did not 
see us and kept feeding as we crept by 
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in plain sight of them. Knowing the pe- 


culiar sensitiveness of a bear’s olfactory 


nerves and also his hypersensitive: audi- 
tory development, it behooved us to pro- 
ceed with the greatest care. The least 
sound is exaggerated in the accumulat- 
ed stillness that has wrapped this deso- 
late island for ages—a stillness broken 
only by the ocean’s roar and the inter- 
mittent erash of ice breaking from the 
glaciers on Mount Isanotski, with an in- 
deseribable noise not unlike the cannon- 
ading of some great battle, echoing from 
crag to crag. 


Within the. last several hundred 
yards we were even more cautious and 
moved more slowly, stepping on no loose 
rocks or twigs. We placed each step to 
avoid the erunching sound made on 
walking over snow. In a stooping posi- 
tion we stole from one clump ef alder 
bushes to another until we were within 
300 yards of the bear, when I caught a 
glimpse of his body partially imbedded 
in the snow. We had taken our course 
true. At last only one clump of alders 
lay between us and the noblest wild 
game beast that inhabits these United 
States. The guide said in a whisper, 
‘*‘We are now about 150 yards away.’’ 
I thought 200 yards, and so expressed 
the fact to him. I said, ‘‘Can’t we get 
nearer?’’ He told me that I could get 
him from there, but I wanted to make 
sure. He proposed making a long de- 
tour. ‘‘You stay here,’’ he said. “‘If he 
gets up let him have it.’’ Before start- 
ing to ascertain if it were possible to 
get any nearer he removed his hunting 
coat and signaled me to do the same. 
He then left me and started around the 
end of the alder patch. He had not pro- 
eeeded twenty yards from me when the 
bear, with a quick movement of bis mas- 
sive head, raised it from the snow and 


sniffed the air; satisfying himsclf that 
all was well, he leisurely let it down 
again, but only for a few moments. With 
a lightning movement he raised his head 
and sniffed the air for a second time, 
then lazily let it down for another snooze. 
I, at this time, saw the guide, some 200 
yards to the west of me, quietly stealing 
to some vantage point. He soon passed 


out of sight. Hardly had he done so 








Pack-strap used on the trip. 


when the bear sat up on his haunches. 
He looked, listened and sniffed the air, 
but the third time decided to lie down. 
He had a massive head and a wicked eye, 
was as wide as he was tall, looking like 
an immense ball of fur; and sat there 


‘with over eighteen inches of his huge 


body buried in snow. One could not but 
admire and respect such a brute for his 
great strength and courage. I was stand- 
ing with my head on a line with the 
top of the alder bushes ; some of the twigs 
were between me and the bear. I had 


raised my rifle to shoot while he was 
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WHERE BEAR WAS KILLED (AT 2) AT BASE OF ISANOTSKI, AN EXTINCT VOLCANO. LOOKOUT (ATX) FROM WHICH 
BEAR WAS FIRST SIGHTED 


sitting dog fashion, but was afraid 
some twig might deflect my bullet. How 


to get into the open so as to have a clear 
shot. To think is to act at a time like 
The bear again from some cause 
was disturbed. He raised himself to his 
haunches and sniffed the air with a pe- 
culiar sound. By this time I had crawled 
out about ten feet in plain sight of him 
and rose to the erect position. I fired 
at his head, situated in the center of that 
immense ball of fur. 


this. 


My long vigil was 
about to be consummated in success or 
failure, after weeks of hard ‘‘ mushing’’ 
in wet moss, through swamps, in 
and snow. 


rain 
My opportunity had arrived. 
Was I to succeed or not? 
question. Did I 
Was I excited? 
moments decide. 


That was the 
hesitate or tremble? 
I will let the next few 
My good wife said to 
me to always have some one at my side 
for protection when I shot at a bear. I 
promised I would and here I was in the 
very presence of his bearship, my guide 





gone and for the moment I forgot every- 


thing but that | must get that particular 
bear. 


At the report of my rifle shot the bear 
raised himself to an erect position and 
fell full length into the snow, striking 
the alder bushes as he fell with Lis pow- 
erful arms. At the same time he emit- 
ted a growl or bellow pregnant w:th rage, 
hate and pain that could be heard, it 
seemed to me, for miles. This was ac- 
companied with a gurgling noise. I real- 
ized he was hit hard. He was no sooner 
down than up again, making directly 
across the open space towards me. When 
he had come about one-third of the dis- 
tanee, he either saw or got wind of me 
and turned to my right. He was bleed- 
ing from the mouth, the blood flying in 
every direction. As he turned I paid 
my respects to his rapidly-moving body 
with a shot just behind the foreshoulder 
over the heart. He plunged into the al- 
der bushes and I shot again at his van- 
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ishing form as he retreated in a diagonal! 
- eS 


direction from me. I ran towards him 


and into the edge of the alders, which 
here were not so thick, took rapid aim 
and fired as he passed a slight opening. 


At the report of my gun he dropped as if 
struck by lightning. He fell at the edge 
of a small bank of snow, on his back, 
with his paws in the air. I let out a 





whoop, hurrahing for the United States, 
Unimak Island and my first brown bear. 
When the guide reached the spot he 
caught hold of one of the bear’s forepaws 
with the remark, ‘‘Whenever you see a 
bear on his back with his feet up he is 
dead,’’ and sure enough he never moved. 
gasped or gave any sign of life after my 
fourth shot. 








URSUS GYAS—SHOWING THE ALDER BUSHES IN BACKGROUND. 
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It was about three-quarters of an hour 
from the time the bear was sighted, un- 
til I killed him at 3:15 p.m. After sig- 
naling for Ben, who had witnessed the 
whole performance from his eminence on 
the mountain, I suggested that we mea- 
sure how far the bear was from me at 
the different shots. On retracing our 
way to his bed, blood was found spat- 
tered over bushes, snow and rocks, show- 
ing plainly how he was bleeding as he 
ran. We saw where he had fallen away 
from the hole made by his body in the 
snow, and how his head had struck and 
made a large depression about fifteen 
féet from where he lay. 

The first shot was at 159 yards; sec- 
ond shot, 100 yards; third shot, 80 yards; 
fourth and last shot, 65 yards. I ran 
twenty yards to get the last shot. The 
bear came over 90 yards nearer to me 
than he was at the first shot. He ran 


200 yards from his bed to where he lay 
dead. 


Ben was sent to camp for the Judge 
and his camera. As it was now 4 p. m., 
we could not go to work to skin the bear 
until Judge had arrived and taken a 


last picture of the dead monster. We 
took several measurements which follow: 

Length of hind foot, 14 inches. 

Width of fore paw, 9 inches. 

Height at fore shoulder, 48 inches. 

Height at hip, 3 feet 10 inches. 

Girth just back of shoulders, 10 feet. 

Width between ears, 14 inches. 

After skinning the bear we found the 
hide to measure 11 feet from tip to tip; 
length of skull, 2014 inches (record 
claimed, 20 inches) ; width of skull, 111, 
inches (record claimed 12 inches); 
weight of skin of bear, 135 pounds; 
weight of bear, 1,325 pounds. 


We saw no more game that day. At 
7 p. m. it became cold, so we returned to 
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the bear, gathered wood and made a fire. 
About 8 p. m. Judge and Ben arrived. 
Judge stepped up, clasped me by the 
hand and congratulated me, saying, ‘‘I 
am proud of you. The bear is a beauty.”’ 
While Ben prepared coffee we got the 
game ready for the camera. Snow was 
on one side so Judge placed a tarpaulin 
on the ground: for the other side, to 
make a more distinct outline of ihe ani- 
mal. He now took several pictures of 
the dead monarch of Unimak. I sug- 
gested that we turn him on his stomach. 
One day the guide, in relating the size to 
which a brown bear grew, said he killed 
one that took four men to turn over. | 
said I’d like to see a bear Judge and | 
ecouldn’t turn over. The guide said, 
‘*Doetor you and the Judge can now 
have a try to turn over a bear.’”’ After 
a short effort we gave up the job and 
ealled for help. Four of us then took a 
turn, two of us using handspikes. F1- 
nally, after a hard tussle, we partially 
turned him over and propped him with 
stones. Without levers the four of us 
could not have turned my bear over. 

While the guide and I ate supper, 
the Judge continued to take photos, un- 
til 9 p. m., although it was cloudy and 
foggy. Judge left us at 9:30 p. m. to 
return to camp. 

It took the guide, with the assistance 
of Ben and myself, from 9 p. m. until 
2 a. m. to skin the bear. Ben and I kept 
fires going on either side of the car- 
eass, after it became dark, sharpened 
knives and helped hold limb or skin as 
needed. As soon as a hind quarter was 
skinned out we would cut it off. We 
did the same with the fore quarters, so 
we could, the better, move the animal. 
Finally all was skinned out but the head, 
which we eut off and took near the fire 
to finish. To say that we were busy is 
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A RUG FIT FOR A KING. 


The hide after it was tanned and stretched ready for mounting. 


when it is stated that the gentleman 


standing at the side (Mr. 


Some idea of its size may be obtained 
Jonas, the Denver 


taxidermist who mounted the skin) measures over 6 feet. 


putting it mildly. As we worked it mist- 
ed and the fog hung thick around us. 
The smoke from the fire drifted low. As 
we moved about in fog and smoke one 
could not imagine a more weird pic- 
ture. 

Now and then we could hear. the eall 
of the ptarmigan to his mate expressed 
by the two words, with accent on the 


last word, ‘‘Come back, come back, come 
back,’’ repeated rapidly, followed with a 


peculiar trill of tr-r-r-r-r-r. It was a 
typical Unimak night, one I sha:] never 
forget, yet it passed quickly. 

At 3 o’elock Ben made coffee, and, 
wet, bloody and dirty as we were, \we 
drank cups and cups of it. Daylight, 
even with a foggy and cloudy night, be- 
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gan to show signs of its returning short- 
ly after 2 a.m. At 5 a. m. we had the 
skull cleaned of all superfluous flesh, 
some meat cut off to bring home and 
were getting ready to pack out the skin, 
skull, meat, guns and cooking utensils. 
We had sent word the night before by 
Judge to have Cash, the cook, leave camp 
not later than 5 a. m. to come and help 
us pack in. 

In skinning out the bear we found 
three bullet holes. The first shot passed 
in the mouth through the inferior maxil- 


SKULL OF THE BEAR. THE HOLE IN LOWER 


lary (lower jaw bone) just back of the 
first molar on the right side, through 
the tongue diagonally and into the neck. 
The second shot was just back of the 
point of the right shoulder, passed 
through the lung and lodged in the spine. 
The third bullet hole was about one 
foot farther back and a little higher, 
striking the spine. I am satisfied that 
any one of the three shots would have 
proved fatal. Out of four shots I missed 
once, Three shots were made while the 
bear was running; two of these while 
among the alders. The gun used was a 
.30 United States Government Rimless, 
1895 model, with Hoxie bullets. 

The guide has a pack strap which 
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goes over the head and shoulders, across 
the chest, made of canvas about three 
inches wide to which ropes are attached 
that go around the pack. The ends of 
the ropes are passed under the arms and 
fastened to the breast straps through 
eyelets and cinched tight. After tying 
up the bear hide, skin side turned in, 
which made a bundle as large as a bar- 
rel, Ben got to the edge of a bank and 
we cinched that slippery, green bear hide 
to his back. He walked off with it, 


changing every few hundred yards with 


JAW SHOWS WHERE FIRST SHOT ENTERED 


Cash. They packed that skin two and 
a half miles, until they came to a creek, 
that empties into the lake across from 
ourcamp. The guide packed the skull of 
the bear, about forty pounds of the meat, 
and gun. I carred two tarpaulins, ther- 
mos bottle, and a few other articles which 
weighed 25 to 30 pounds, and with my 
gun in one hand and axe and coffee pot 
in the other, we ‘‘mushed’’ away to our 
happy home. When any one rested, he 
did so by sitting down and leaning 
back on his pack. When starting he 
would brace his feet while the other 
packer would help him to rise. Away we 
would go for another stunt ; thus the bear 
hunters wended their way toward camp. 
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After reaching the creek we unpacked 
the skin and spread it out on the ground. 
This time we turned the hair or fur side 
in, then rolled it into a long roll leaving 
out the hind feet and claws. Beginning 
at the tail a half hitch with a rope was 
taken around the skin every foot to a 
foot and a half, up to the head, where 
a double hitch was taken. To the end of 
this rope another was tied at right angles 
in the middle, and the skin thus tied, re- 
sembling a sea serpent, was cast into the 
creek, With Ben on one side and Cash on 
the other they towed it down to the lake 
where we had left the boat. There we 
untied and unrolled the’ skin and tied 
it to the back of the boat. We dragged 
it through the water as we rowed across 
the lake. By this method all blood and 
dirt was washed out of it. Judge was 
on the shore of the lake and took a 
photo of the guide, Ben, Cash and my- 
self as we dragged the skin from the boat 
and carried it to where we hung it’over 
a pole to dry. 

We reached camp at.8:45 a. m., June 
Ist, just 24 hours and 45 minutes after 
leaving it on May 3l1st, at 8 a.m. We 
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had spent the night and day without a 
wink of sleep. 

The color of the skin is brown down in 
the fur, with silver tip—a beautiful spec- 
imen, a trophy well worth all the hard- 
ships that go to make up such sport. 

This was the first bear the guide ever 
saw with all white claws. The natives 
are afraid of a bear with white claws, 
they considering them a sure sign of a 
fighter. They say, ‘‘Him much bad 
bear—me no want him.’’ This particu- 
lar bear showed that the Aleut’s opinion 
was correct, for he had a long scar across 
his head, one ear was nearly torn off, 
several incisor teeth displaced and there 
were numerous other scars about the 
body from’ six to eight inches long. The 
bear was Killed in plain sight of where 
we landed on the island on May 13th, 
some five miles away. The most comical 
incident of the hunt, was that of the 


guide astride of that monster, cutting the 
skin down its abdomen. He is small of 
statue and looked like a Brownie with 


his legs spread out. How I would like 
to have a photo of that scene, in the 
weird shadows cast by the firelight! 
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AN ALASKAN TRAPPER’S DISPLAY OF FURS. 
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BEARING ANIMALS OF ALASKA 








The Eskimo Hunter and his life-work. An insight 
into the magnitude of the Fur Trade of the Great 
North. Superstitions of the natives of that land. 











D. A. WILLEY 


Most of the furs which are made into sands of Alaska Eskimos and Indians 


garments to be worn by men and women 
in the civilized world come from a very 
far away corner of the globe—Alaska 
and the waters about it. Although a 
large number of fur-coated animals are 
still captured yearly by the Indians and 
white trappers in the Northwest prov- 
inces of British America, the catch of 
otter and seals in the Bering sea, added 
to the skins of bear, lynx, beaver, fox and 
nearly 300,000 skins of the sea otter, 
whose fur is one of the most valuable 
known, besides 3,500,000 skins of the fur 
marten are of such great value that thou- 


devote themselves entirely to this voca- 
tion. During the time the Russians gov- 
erned Alaska, the territorial 
show that the furs bought from the na- 
tives by the Russian traders included 
seal and 1,500,000 beaver skins. Nearly 
all of these creatures were killed by 
crude native weapons, as at that time 
few fire-arms were used. It is estimated 
that since the United States obtained 


records 


control of this country the otter and seal 


furs alone coming from it amounted in 
value to sixty million dollars before be- 
ing fashioned into garments. 
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One of the most valuable of the inte- 
rior aquatic animals is the beaver. The 
natives sometimes catch them in steel 
traps set at a frequented spot, cr shoot 
them from a concealed place near their 
house or dam. In winter they often cut 
a square piece from the top of a beaver 
house, giving a view of the interior, and 
run a slender stick into the chamber, 
with one end projecting. The earth is 
then replaced over the hole, and, spear 
in hand, the hunter awaits the return of 
the beaver. The motion of the stick tells 
when the animals have returned, and 
throwing aside the cover, the hunter 
spears one of the beavers. If the one 
nearest the exit is struck, the passage is 
blocked and the others are easily killed. 
In this way sometimes all the occupants 
of a house, numbering half a dozen or 
so, are taken. 

Another way of hunting them is some- 
times practiced on the lower Yukon. As 
winter advances and all of the Jakes are 
covered with a heavy layer of ice, some 
of the small ponds drain away, so that 
a sheet of ice covers the empty bed of 
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the pond like a flat roof. The hunters 
eut a hole through the ice, and if the 
beaver tracks are seen in the mud on the 
bottom they take stout clubs and descend 
under the ice in search of the animals. 
The house is usually at one end of the 
lake, and the occupants are driven there- 
from. They are then pursued cver the 
floor of their icy prison and killed by 
the hunter by being struck on the head 
with a club. This method, however, is 
very dangerous, for the ice sometimes 
breaks and the hunter may be hit by it, 
while instances have been known where 
he was thus held prisoner until he died 
in a veritable tomb of ice. 

The pelt or skin of the bear is also 
sought after, as in the territorv live a 
number of varieties whose fur is used 
for rugs and wearing apparel. They in- 
elude the polar bear, which attains a 
weight of 1,200 pounds and a length of 
ten feet; the black bear, the cinnamon 
bear, the grizzly bear (which is noted for 
its ferocity), and the ‘‘barren ground 
bear,’’ the last being quite rare. In 
winter or spring when the Indians find 





A BEAVER DAM IN THE NORTHERN WOODS. 
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STOREHOUSE OF CANADIAN FUR HUNTERS IN NORTHERN ALASKA. 


a bear’s den the entrance is nearly closed 
with logs, leaving a hole large enough 
for the bear, which is hibernating, to 
thrust out his head. The bear is then 
stirred up by prodding him with a long 
pole until he wakens and rushes to the 
entrance of his den in rage, when he re- 
ceives a blow from an axe, or a bullet 
that kills him on the spot. The young men 
sometimes make the logs fast about the 
entrance so that the bear cannot escape, 
and then take the maidens of their choice 
out and let them shoot the bear when it 
thrusts its head out of the small hole 
left for that purpose. 

The Eskimos give bears credit for 
great knowledge and cunning. A hunt- 
er of this people religiously refrains 
from speaking in a disrespectful man- 
ner of a bear and is also very careful 
not to tell anyone if he intends going 
on a bear hunt. They believe that the 
bear would be instantly aware of their 


intention should they speak of it, and a 
person who speaks disrespectfully of 
bears or makes sport of them in any way 
is in danger of being attacked by them 
when he goes into the hills on his next 
hunt. 

The natives tell a tale about an adven 
ture two of their number had with a 
large polar bear, a few years ago, near 
the settlement of Port Hope. Two men 
went out from Port Hope during one of 
the long winter nights to attend to their 
seal nets, which were set through holes 
in the ice. While at work near each 
other, one of the men heard a bear ap- 
proaching over the snow, and, having no 
weapon but a small knife and the bear 
being between him and the shore he 
threw himself upon his back pretend- 
ing to be dead. The bear came up in a 
few.moments and smelled about the man 
from head to foot, and finally pressed 
his cold nose against the man’s lips and 
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nose and sniffed several times, each time 
the terrified Eskimo holding his breath 
until, as he afterward said, his lungs 
nearly burst. The bear finally heard 
the man at work, and, listening for a 
moment started toward him at a gallop, 
while the man he left sprang to his feet 
and ran for his life for the village and 
reached it safely. At midday, when the 
sun had risen a little above the horizon, 
a large party went out to the spot, found 
the bear finishing a feast upon the other 
hunter and soon dispatched him. 


Many wolf skins are secured and used 
in barter with tribes remote from the 
habitat of the animal. The wolf is 
trapped by the Eskimo in a peculiar 
manner, which is also practised among 
the Eskimo north of Hudson’s Bay. A 
piece of whalebone about eight inches 
long and the size of a flattened lead pen- 
cil is sharpened at both ends and soaked 


in water until it becomes thoroughly 


softened. It is then bent on itself in 
folds about an inch long and is tied in 
this position until dry. The cord is 
removed as the coil will retain its posi- 
tion. It is then covered about an inch 
thick with tallow and laid out for the 
wolf to find. The latter picks up the 
morsel of fat containing the whalebone, 
and not being able to chew it, swallows 
it entire. In a short time the juices and 
warmth of the animal’s stomach act 
upon the whalebone and it slowly 
straightens out and the sharp points 
transfix the stomach. If they do not en- 
ter the heart and lungs and produce 
death at once, they cause the animal 
such agony that he lies down and be- 
comes an easy prey for the hunter who 
follows his trail. 

The most detested animal in all the 
fur country is the wolverine. Its life is 
a continual warfare .against living 
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things, and every man’s hand is against 
it. The Yukon Indians have a supersti- 
tious dread of this animal. On one oc- 
easion a hunter found a wolverine caught 
in one of his lynx traps. Such an occur- 
rence aroused the Indian’s suspicions of 
‘*‘bad medicine’’—devil’s work—-for no 
one had ever heard of a wolverine being 
caught in so simple a trap. Straight- 
way the Indian returned home and con- 
sultation was held among the elders of 
the village. 

It was finally decided that the hunt- 
er might take the animal from the snare, 
but to avert possible bad consequences 
he was instructed to abuse the white men 
all of the time, so.as to make the spirit 
of the wolverine believe it was owing to 
their agency that he had been trapped. 
The hunter then returned with a com- 
panion to the trap and removed the ani- 
mal. All the time, however, he kept ut- 
tering curses at the white people until he 
had left the trap and was what he con- 
sidered a safe distance from the animal. 


The ermine is fairly abundant, and is 
also looked upon by the Eskimo with an 
almost superstitious fear. Its skin is oft- 
en worn by them as a kind of fetich, 
and it figures in their mythology. It 
is an important totem and is thought to 
bring success in the chase te those fa- 
vored by it. There is but little demand 
in the trade for its skin. The sea otter 
has been so sought after that it is very 
scarce, seldom over fifty skins being se- 
cured in a single year, but these are of 
such value that a single one has. been 
sold to a British fur merchant for $2,000 
A peculiarity about the otter is that its 
hide is so elastic that a pelt will make.a 
garment of twice its size, as it can be 
stretched to such an extent without be- 
ing torn. Foxes are quite abundant all 
over Alaska, and on many of the smal] 
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islands of Southeast Alaska and of the 
Aleutian chain they are bred for their 
fur. Among the commercial varieties 
are the white stone fox, the blue stone 
fox, red fox and black, or silver fox. The 
last is rare and is extremely valuable. 
In trade a black fox skin brings from 
two to eight or ten times the value of 
a red fox skin, according to its quality. 
A few years ago an especially handsome 
silver fox skin sold in London for $870. 
These skins eventually find their way 
to Russia, where the silver parts are cut 
out and the black portions pieced to- 
gether into pelisses known as black fox 
for which $5,000 is not an unusual price. 
When the skin of a fox is removed by an 
Eskimo he makes a short incantation and 
dismisses the animal’s spirit, hoping 
thereby to remove any ill will it may 
bear him for capturing it. 

As the homes of the fur animals in the 
interior of Alaska are so far from the 
nearest market where the skins can be 
sold, the native hunters and trappers 
have an interesting way of trading them 
with the whites and other Indians. 
There are certain stations to which the 
people of the interior come during the 
short summer season in their boats, or 
overland, often journeying hundreds of 
miles to reach their destination. The 
most noted of these spots for trade 


among the natives is at Sheshoalik, or 
‘*White Whale Passage,’’ on Kotzebue 
Sound, where in the month of June, or 
as soon as the ice permits of navigation, 
the people living on the Nunatik, Sela- 
the 


vik and Kowak Rivers descend 
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streams to meet the coast natives from 
Cape Prince of Wales, the Diomede Is- 
lands, Port Clarence and Port Hope, 
for in exchange for their furs they ob- 
tain seal and whale oil, seal and walrus 
hides, rifles, ammunition, powder, lead, 
drilling and tobacco. 

The trading continues for fourteeu 
days, interrupted at intervals by festiv- 
ities, such as dancing, games and feasts, 
sueceeded by spells of laziness. The 
coast natives of this region are keen 
traders and may be aptly termed the 
middlemen of the Arctic trade. They 
generally obtain their supplies of goods 
from the vessels, which take the furs to 
the few seaports where they are sold to 
merchants. There are half a dozen per- 
manent stations on the Yukon River. 
In order to reach the interior tribes the 
traders at these stations fit out trusty 
natives with small stocks of goods to 
travel among them. 

In the interior the prices paid are 
regulated by the price of red fox or mar- 
ten, called one skin. This is valued at 
about $1.25 in American money. A 
prime beaver would be worth two fox 
skins; black bear, four skins; lynx, 
one skin; land otter, two or three 
skins, and so on. Five yards of drilling, 
or one pound of tea, or one pound of 
powder, or half a pound of powder, with 
one box of caps and one pound of shot, 
is given for one skin; five pounds of su- 
gar for one skin; fifty pounds of flour 
for four skins. Where the natives come 
in contact with the whites in the mining 
districts the prices are higher. 





Capt. E. 8. Burton 


C. N. Briggs, a life-long friend of Captain Burton, gives us the following 
about his life: “Captain Burton is in his 86th year. In 1843 he left his little home in Gos- 
ham, N. Y., to make a start in the world. Arriving at New York he saw on the street a sign 
which read, ‘Wanted—Active young man to go on a whaling voyage.’ That caught his eye, 


information 


and learning at the office that the vessel fitting out was at New London, Conn., he started at 
once for that city and shipped aboard the ‘Electra,’ a whaling vessel fitting out for a two 
.qyears’ cruise for right whales. At the end of the two years the vessel returned with a full car- 
St of oil, and it was owing to this fact that the captain is able to give the readers of Outdoor 


Life a genuine whaling story. Sea life agreeing with him, he again shipped as a sailor in 

~ 21845, aboard the U. S. man-of-war ship ‘Columbus,’ Capt. Thomas W. Wyman, flagship of Com 
modore James Biddle, who with the U. S. S. Vincennes, Capt. Hiram Paulding, as convoy, sailed 
in June of the same year as the first expedition to Japan on a mission to secure a commercial 
treaty with that country. This cruise consumed three years, but was unsuccessful, and it was 
nearly seven years later that Commander Perry started upon the same mission and succeeded 
in getting the much-sought-for treaty signed. At the breaking out of the Civil War Captain 
Burton helped to fit out a steamboat for Uncle Sam at Bridgeport, Ala., and was afterwards 
transferred as engineer aboard the steamer Kenesaw, until the close of the war, when he 
again went back to railroading, retiring from that service in 1885. Only two summer ago Cap- 
tain Burton crossed the continent to greet the incoming fleet of Rear Admiral Evans into 
San Francisco bay, where he was honored as a veteran of the Mexican War, and of the first 
United States expedition to Japan.” 


MY FIRST WHALE 


E. S. BURTON 


In the spring of ’43 I had a severe at- 
tack of sea fever. Nothing would cure 
it but a trip at sea. Going to an East- 


Whaling in those days was done in 
the old fashioned way; you would pull 


e 


your boat right up to the whale, slam 

















ern whaling port, I shipped as a green 
hand on board a whale ship that was fit- 
ting out for a two years’ cruise, hunt- 
ing for right whale oil, or any sea ani- 
mal that had oil in it. I was put in the 
starboard watch for ship’s duty, and 
pulled tub-oar in the first mate’s boat 
for boat duty. 


the iron into him, then back out of his 
way before he could hit you a dig with 
his flukes. Some whales are very clever 
with their flukes, as I found out later. 
We had been out about two months 
when one day I heard the mate say we 
were near the Cape Verde Islands. | 
remember it was warm weather with 
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light winds. One morning in particular 
that I reeall we had the morning watch 
on deck from four to eight. 
lovely morning. 


It was a 
The ship was standing 
on the port tack, with yards braced up 
sharp, all sails set and drawing nicely; 
there was just wind enough to keep them 
full without flapping the 
rolled to leeward. A long, easy swell 
was rolling, through which the ship 
moved without effort ; 


when ship 


no jar, no noise 
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by the spout,’’ replied the lookout. ‘‘Ste- 
ward call the Captain.’’ ‘‘There she 
blo—ws,’’ came again from the cross- 
‘There goes flukes,’’ from the 
same quarter. ‘‘Helm’s a-lee,’’ from the 
officer of the deck. 
and sheet. 


trees. 


‘*Let go main tack 
Let go main to ’bo’line. Let 
go lee main Haul in weather 
main brace. Call the watch below. Clear 
the boats.’’ These orders were 
given by the mate about as fast as he 


braces. 


away 
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THE MODERN IMPLEMENT USED IN SHOOTING 


except a slight ripple at the bows. The 
sun was just beginning to show its face 
out of the water way off in the east. 
The morning air was cool and balmy. I 
was taking it all in with great delight, 
when all at once the stillness was broken 
by the lookout on the main to gallant 
cross trees singing 
blo—ws.”’ 


out, ‘‘There she 
** Where away?’’ came from 
the officer of the watch. ‘‘Three points 
off the port bow, about two miles off,’’ 
was the answer. ‘‘What does it look 


like?’’ came from deck. ‘‘Sperm whale 
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WHALES—THE HARPOON GUN. 


could roll them out of his mouth, and 
faster than we could execute them. 

The reason the mate was in such a 
hurry was, as I afterwards learned, that 
sperm whales are very regular in their 
soundings. That is, they go down and 
stay about one hour. Then come to the 
surface, blow, and stay up about the 
same length of time; that is, when feed- 
ing or not frightened. I have heard old 
whalemen say they could get the correct 
time and set their watches by the sound- 
ings of a sperm whale. That may be so, 
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but in my experience among whalemen 


I never knew one to have a watch. If. 


he did have one it must have been one of 
the Waterbury, sperm whale variety: 

‘‘Lower away. Stand by to unhook 
when the sea lifts her. That’s it. Shove 
off. Out oars. Now then—all together. 
Give her the white ash breeze.’’ And 
away goes the first mate’s boat. 

After pulling about two miles, judg- 
ing by our distance from the ship, we 
‘‘hove up’’ or stopped rowing, for we 
were near the place where the whale 
‘*‘sounded.’’ Sperm whales when quiet 
generally break water near the place 
where they sound, and this can be locat- 
ed by the ‘‘slick’’ or oily place left on 
the water. It will not do to pull the boat 
across this slick, for the whale will cer- 
tainly see you if you do, and then good- 
by to Mr. Whale. 

We did not wait a moment, for it was 
time for the whale to ‘‘break water.’’ 
Soon he came to the and 
‘*blowed.’’ Then we pulled for him. 
The nearer we aproached the more I 
shivered. I did not like it a bit. I be- 
gan to fecl as I did when I went to 
the dentist to get a tooth pulled. What 
made it worse for me was that the old 
‘‘whalemen’’ in the ship had filled me 
up with yarns of their former whaling 
voyages, telling about boats being ‘‘stove 
up’’ by ‘‘kicking whales ;’’ and to make 
it more interesting for me, the tub-oars- 
man in these tales was always killed or 
‘‘smashed up.”’ 


surface 


Well, as I could not see any way to 
back out, I concluded I might just as 
well die pulling for the whale, as to be 
killed by the mate. So I pulled with the 
rest as hard as I could. I can see now 
how the mate looked as he stood up in 
the stern of the boat, his left hand on the 
steering oar, his right hand heaving on 
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the after oar. When I saw his 
face turn ash color and his eyes ‘‘bug 
out,’’ I thought to myself ‘‘now we are 
going to have trouble.’’ 

Sperm whales are very shy and we had 
to make as little noise with our oars as 
possible. Soon the mate said in a low 
voice, ‘‘Get up, you, Bill, and give it to 
him.’’ By the way the water flew Bill 
did give it to him. Great Seott! for a 
moment I thought the Atlantie ocean 
was torn all to pieces. 
**Stern all.’’ I did my best to back out 
of that hole. The first thing I saw after 
I got the water out of my eyes, was the 


I heard the words 


whale line running out of the tub with 
great speed, the boat half full of water, 
and the after oarsmen bailing. 

But the most interesting thing to me 
was that the tub oarsman was alive and 
brave as a sheep, at having come out of 
the first attack with a whole skin. | 
lost all fear of danger, and got some 
what excited. I felt about as Bill Jones 
did when he was after a skunk. He said 
he did not care what happened; he was 
going to have that skunk. 

As soon as the line began to slack up 
the mate went to the forward end of 
the boat; the boat steerer took the mate’s 
place aft, and got the ‘ 
line, which drew the boat directly over 
the whale. 


‘nippers’’ on the 


Soon he began to come up 
and we pulled in the line as fast as we 
could, but the whale came up faster than 
we could pull in. When he ‘‘broke wa 
ter’’ he was about three hundred feet 
from the boat. My! how he did blow 
and thrash about, standing on his head 
with flukes high in the air and spanking 
the water furiously, so that the noise 
could be heard for a long distance. 

In the meantime the other boats had 
come up and tried to hook onto the 
whale, but he was so ugly they could not 
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vet near enough. After fighting a few 
minutes he started to run right dead to 
windward. We took a turn with the 
line around the loggerhead and let him 
tow us. As we passed the other boats we 
were going too fast to catch their bow 
lines, which they endeavored to get to 
us. My! but what a tow that was. Ev- 
ery time we came up on top of a sea I 
could see the other boats coming, the fel- 
lows laying back on their oars, and pull- 
ing for all there was in them, while we 
were taking it easy and laughing at 
them. 

Well, the whale hove up after a few 
moments’ run and commenced to kick 
and thrash about. We pulled in the line 
until we were as close to the whale as 
we thought safe. The mate got the lance 
ready; then we took to the oars and 
pulled up to the whale on the lee side 
about opposite the fin. 

After manoeuvering a while the mate 
got a chance to make a long dart with 
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A WHALE 





the lance. 





UP 





THE SLIP. 





The boat steerer said it was 
a good throw. It takes a strong, nervy 
man to stand up in the bows of a boat 
that is rolling and pitching in rough wa- 
ter, and to throw a lance weighing ten or 
fifteen pounds, about twenty-five feet. 

I saw the lance enter the whale just 
aft the fin and very low. It penetrated 
the full length of the shank, which must 
have been six feet. There is a warp line 
about thirty feet long, one end made fast 
to the lance and the other end to the 
boat, so that the lance can be hauled in 
and made ready for use’ again. 

It hurt when the lance went into him, 
and the whale kicked like a mule. Then 
he took a notion to see how deep the 
water was. In a few minutes he came 
up and was spouting thin blood. About 
this time the other boats came up and 
made fast to the whale. 

After fighting a while he took a notion 
to run. This time he had four boats to 
tow and did not run as far as before, 
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but fought as hard as ever. All the 
laneing had to be done at long darts, 
and some very clever work was done. 
After a while someone in the crowd got 
a good chance to ‘‘chuck’’ his lance into 
the life of the whale. My, but how he 
did spout fountains of blood. All the 
boats backed off to give him room to go 
through ‘‘his flurries’’ as the whalemen 
ealled it. I ealled it his dying agonies. 
It was an awful sight to see such a mon- 
ster go through his death struggle, all 
the time spouting thick blood. 
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Usually a dying whale will travel 
around in a ecirele of three or four hun- 
dred feet in diameter at great speed. 
If the boat should happen to be in his 
way there is no doubt but some one would 
get hurt, and it would not be the whale. 
This whale went through all the ‘‘gal- 
lery business.’’ But he soon began to 
weaken. His spouting was less frequent 
and not strong. The last breath, or 
spout I should say, was just a whisper. 

Then he rolled over on his side a dead 
whale. 





WILD ANIMAL PETS. 


Sarlida Kerns, Canaiter, of L 
Seattle Fair. 


G. Kerns of Elkpark, Wash., 
“The little girl is but 7 years old and proudly handles and 
cares 


and four elk calves exhibited at the ‘tate 


for these pets herself. 
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John F. Norris. 


The portrayal of Mr. Norris’ 


gets as close to nature as possible. 


features in “store clothes” 
many of his woods-loafer friends as if the photograph had been taken in his old 
duds, when his facial expression is said to change with his clothes. 
that there is such things as “biled shirts” anda 


Mr. Norris’ 


may not look as familiar to 
shootin’ 
He then tries to forget 
called “hunting the dollar,” and 


hunting peregrinations have led him over 


business 


the fertile hills of South Africa from the Zambesi to the Orange river; he has hunted some 
in British Columbia also, as well as killed deer, quail and bear on many a mountain slope of 


California. 


small-calibred arms. 


Formerly he was an advocate of the 
preference for the .450 Express), but now he is a 
He will be glad to give any brother sportsman such 
they may desire about any of the hunting country which he has been over. 
care Brevard Tannin Co., Pisgah Forest, N. C. 


large-calibre rifle 


(having 
staunch 


advocate of the 


had a warm 
high-powered 
information as 
His address is 


WITH CANOE, GUN AND TRAP 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


JOHN FLOYD NORRIS 


In the spring of 1898 I was in London, 
England, having returned from Central 
Africa some months previous, where I 
had been big game hunting for two 
years. After six months of civilization, 
with its attendant evils, ‘‘biled shirts 
and collars,’’ and its endless round of 
social events, I felt the ‘‘wander lust’’ 
stealing over me again, and the ‘‘call of 
the wild’’ at last becoming so strong that 
I looked around me for new worlds to 
conquer. Happening on a government 
map of British Columbia, I saw that the 
country surrounding the head waters of 
the Parsnip River was marked ‘‘unex- 
plored.’’ This, thought I, should be the 
place for both trapping and hunting, 
but how to get there, was the next ques- 


tion. After some correspondence with 
various people including the chief of po- 
lice at Queshelle, Mr. W. W. Anderson, 
who gave me the best information—lI 
decided to go to Asheroft on the line of 
the Canadian Pacifie Railway, thence by 
pack train to Quesnelle, then take canoes 
and Indians for the balance of the way. 

My outfit was soon packed ; it consist- 
ed of my 450 double barrel Express, a 
light .41 eal. double barrel collector’s 
gun (this gun also shot the 44 Win- 
chester shot cartridge) and my .41 eal. 
Colt’s revolver. I also bought in Lon- 
don a supply sufficient for two years of 
tabloids of tea, and the same quantity 
of sacearine, put up by Burroughs and 
Welcome. A month’s supply of the 
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best tea and sugar, can thus be earried 
in the waisteoat pocket. 

The good ship ‘‘Carthaginian’’ of the 
Allan line soon landed me in Montreal, 
where, boarding the Imperial Limited 
of the Canadian Pacific railroad, I 
was dumped, at the end of three days, 
at 4:30 a. m. one morning, at Asheroft. 
Here I made my headquarters at the 
Ashcroft Hotel until I could make ar- 
rangements for the transport of my 
gear to Quesnelle, which is 230 miles 
further north on the old Caribou road. 
After a long conversation with the 
genial manager of the Harvey, Curtis & 
Company’s store, I decided to buy eight 
horses, and hire a half-breed packer. At 
the end of a week I was the possessor 
of eight of the wildest, unbroken ecay- 
uses that ever came off the range. I 
had also hired a half-breed packer, by 
name Charlie, and, together, we under- 


took to teach our animals proper man- 
ners, that is, to carry a pack without 
everlastingly trying to buck it off or 
lie down and roll and so shift it. 


Any- 
one who has tried to pack unbroken 
‘*bronchos’’ will know the heartbreak- 
ing task it is at first. At last, however, 
we succeeded in making him tractable 
enough, but at the expenditure, on my 
part at least, of a terrible quantity of 
sulphurous language that sorely tried 
my vocal organs. These cayuses cost 
me ten dollars apiece at Ashcroft. 
Fifteen days after leaving Ashcroft 
I arrived in Quesnelle, with everything 
intact except the horses, many of whom 
had sore backs, the result of ill-fitting 
saddles. Paying off Charlie and dis- 
posing of the horses, as I had no further 
use for them. I made inquiries as to 
the possibility of hiring a canoe and In- 
dians for the balance of my trip. In 
this, I was ably assisted by Mr. Boyd, 
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the factor of the Hudson Bay store. At 
this time I became acquainted with two 
young men from Toronto, a Mr. Herbert 
W—— and Mr. James C———, who 
had started out with the intention of 
reaching the Klondyke by the all-river 
route. They were in camp at the Cot- 
tonwood Canyon of the Fraser, some 
fourteen miles from Quesnelle. They 
had built a scow, shaped like a huge 
wash-tray, square ended, to transport 
their stuff up the Fraser, and had hired 
two Indians as boatmen and navigators. 
There had been originally three in their 
party, but one of them had gotten ‘‘cold 
feet’’ and gone home, so on their ask- 
ing me to join their party, at least as 
far as Fort George, I assented, and had 
my stuff loaded into a canoe and trans- 
ferred up to their camp on the Cotton- 
wood. This started my real trip on the 
rivers of British Columbia, and before 
I reached Quesnelle again I traveled 
some hundreds of miles. 


We left our camp on the Cottonwood 
on the 22nd of June and arrived at 
Fort George, another post of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, in charge of Mr. 
Charlie Ogden, sixteen days later, the 
only exciting incident of the trip being 
that I nearly lost my life by drowning. 
This happened on the fourth day after 
leaving Cottonwood. Mr. W——, Jim 
C—— and I were towing the scow on 
the bank, about forty feet above the 
river, when a slide took place, precjpi- 
tating me feet-first into the swift cur- 
rent. I had on corduroy pants and 
heavy hob-nailed boots, and although I 
made desperate efforts to swim, I could 
not do so on account of the weight of 
my boots and clothes. The Indians in 
the scow, seeing me fall into the water; 
had hurled a coil of spare tow-line in 
my direction, which, as luck would have 
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it, | managed to grasp, and was hauled 
out more dead than alive, minus one 
boot. How I ever managed to shake that 
boot still keeps me guessing. 


Mr. Ogden treated us very hospitably 
during our few days’ sojourn, resting 
up, at Fort George, and gave us some 
very valuable information as to the 
country we were to traverse. It was 
here that Mr. W and Mr. C—— de- 
cided to abandon their trip to the Klon- 
dyke and throw in their lot with me 
for the winter, hunting and trapping 
on the headwaters of the Parsnip river. 
Having laid in a winter’s stock of pro- 
visions, we again, loaded up for a fur- 
ther bout with the Fraser river as far 
as Giscombe Portage, which, although 
only thirty-five miles from Fort George, 
nine miles of this was the dreaded Fra- 
ser River rapids, where so many of the 
early pioneers and explorers had lost 
their lives. 


It took us three days to make that thir- 
ty-five miles, with nothing more serious 
happening during our navigation of the 
rapids than shipping one wave that 
spoiled a few bags of flour, and also all 


our photographic outfit. Our two cam- 
eras, films and plates were rendered use- 
less. On arriving at the portage we paid 
off our Indians, as they were getting 
lazy and homesick, and went into camp 
in the log cabin, of which there are two, 
one at the Fraser River end of the port- 
age and the other at the Summit Lake 
end, built by the government for the 
use of voyageurs. There is also, living 
about half way across this nine mile port- 
age, a man who has a small ranch, and 
who picks up a few dollars by transport- 
ing Hudson Bay supplies over. Next 
morning Mr. W——— hunted him up, and 
for $20 he agreed to haul all our stuff 
and scow over to Summit Lake. It was 
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here I got my first grouse of the trip. I 
had left our Fraser River camp for Sum- 
mit Lake, packing my little .41 double 
barrel and thirteen cartridges, twelve 
loaded with No. 8 shot, and one ball ear- 
tridge. A covey of grouse rose from the 
trail, and before they got clean away, I 
had accounted for twelve with my twelve 


shot cartridges. A little farther along 
I heard a rustling and saw a small black 


animal swarming up a tree. I loaded 
up with my one remaining cartridge 
loaded with ball, aimed and fired, and 
had the satisfaction of killing my first 
marten. 


From Summit Lake to Fort McLeod, 
on MeLeod’s Lake via the Crooked River, 
was about 150 miles all down stream; we 
let the seow drift along, taking turns at 
the steering oar. The country we were 
now passing through abounded in game 
—deer, bear, beaver, otter, musk rat, 
ducks, and the most delicious trout I 
think I have ever tasted. In the six 
days we were on the Crooked River, 
there was hardly an hour passed that 
one or the other of us did not shoot at 
something, and the suppers over the 
camp fire at dusk, with trout just out of 
the water into the pan, make my mouth 
water even now. 


On arrival at Fort McLeod, we were 
greeted by Mr. Ware, the factor, who 
made us welcome and gave us the free- 
dom of his house and store. We tarried 
here long enough to lay in a few more 
supplies and trade our scow for an In- 
dian dug-out canoe, which, although it 
would hold only half our stuff and ne- 
cessitated making two trips, enabled us 
to make time. The place that I had 
decided upon for our permanent winter 
camp was about seventy miles from Me- 
Leod as the crow flies, but by water 


down the MeLeod River (sometimes 
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ealled the Pack River) and then up the 
Parsnip, was about double that distance. 
By making two trips with the canoe, 
we got all our supplies safely to the spot 
on the Parsnip that we had decided on. 
It was opposite a large creek called by 
the Indians the ‘‘ Luliemiuga,’’ and as I 
had seen good signs of beaver on that 
ereek, it looked like a good spot for 
trapping. We soon had a very presenta- 
ble log cabin 20x14 erected, with a door 
and two windows, and with our four- 
hole stove in the middle we were as com- 
fortable as the proverbial ‘‘bugs in a 
rug,’’ all winter. Our next concern was 
fresh meat. There were lots of grouse, 
and a few rabbits, but we had seen no 
deer since arriving on the Parsnip River. 
However, as it was about time for the 
annual migration of the caribou, Mr. 
C—— and I started off one morning to 
look over the country and incidentally 
try for one. We discovered a little shel- 
tered valley some eight miles from the 
eabin, where the caribou were herding 
for their trip south. Picking out a nice 
bull, Mr. C—’s .38-55 spoke; but he was 
nervous and missed, so I limbered up 
my artillery, the old .45 Express, and 
dropped the beast in his tracks. Mr. 
C——— made up for his miss afterward. 
Some weeks later he was out alone and 
got two—he could have gotten twenty 
just as easily, but we weren’t game hogs 
and only killed what we actually needed 
for the larder. 


After the first fall of snow, we over- 
hauled our traps, of which we had six 
dozen, and started to run our lines. On 
the first of November we had four lines 
of about thirty miles each strung out 
from our home camp with a shelter at the 
far end. We used to take it in turns to go 
over the various lines. We would go 
over one line one day, then go into camp 
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in the shelter 


and skin the animals 
caught; then the next day we would cut 
across country to another line, then 
home, bringing to the home camp, for 
skinning all animals caught on the last 
line visited. We had, of course, hun- 
dreds of deadfalls, or stick traps, as the 
Indians term them, as well as our steei 
traps out. The squirrels bothered us 
considerably ; for almost every marten 
caught, we caught three squirrels. 

On the 22nd of December, we were vis- 
ited by a large party of Indians, bound 
for Fort McLeod for the Christmas and 
New Year celebrations, so, as we had 
promised Mr. Ware to eat Xmas dinner 
with him, we decided to travel with them, 
and arrived at the Fort on the 24th, hav- 
ing stopped the day before to join the 
Indians in a moose hunt. We got one, a 
large bull, and a merry feast we had of 
bull moose steak that evening. It was 
exactly like sole leather fried in bacon 
grease. A tougher bit of meat it has 
never been my fortune (or misfortune) 
to taste. That beast must have been at 
least a century old, and have galloped 
without a stop right from the North 
Pole. However, he had a splendid set of 
antlers, which now adorn the sitting 
room at Fort McLeod. 

Mr. Ware’s Indian wife, Magdeline, 
did certainly exert herself to give us 
a bang-up Christmas dinner. At one 
end of the table was a huge chunk of 
roast horse, a portion of one left over by 
the pack train that brought in the sup- 
plies the previous fall. The other end of 
the table groaned under a huge joint of 
roasted bear ribs, baked potatoes, canned 
peas and corn, and the regular staple, 
pork and beans. After we had done jus- 
ticé to all the good things in sight. Ware 
disappeared into the kitchen to reappear 
a few minutes later staggering under 
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the weight of a large Christmas pud- 
ding of his own manufacture. It was 
really weird to taste and see. It had 
broad figs instead of raisins, and some- 
- how instead of spice he had used pepper. 
And this was not the end. Mr. \W—— 
said that no Xmas would be complete 
without hot punch to finish it off, and 
toast our host, the King of England, and 
the President of the United States. Now, 
as alcoholic liquors are an unknown 
quantity in the far Northwest, we asked 
how he intended to concoct punch with- 
out any, His answer was startling. He 
went out to the storeroom and fetched in 
a pint bottle of alcohol, that we had 
brought in with our supplies for a lamp, 
and with hot water, sugar, essence of 
lemon and ditto of ginger, brewed a fair- 
ly good concoction, that under the cir- 
cumstances passed for punch. After the 
toasts had been given and responded to, 
our stomachs and head began to feel 
whizzy, and—well I’ll draw a veil over 
the rest of that eventful day. We felt 
much too sick to go back to our own 
camp for several days, but on the 2nd 
day of January we ventured forth, 
homeward bound, with the thermometer 
down to 52 degrees below, arriving at 
our camp after sixteen hours’ hard plug- 
ging on snowshoes, 


Trapping and an occasional moose or 
grouse hunt filled in our time until the 
warm sun of the spring began to thaw 
the coating of white. When the first 
lane appeared in the ice on the river we 
began to think of good things of civiliza- 
tion again, and as our grub pile was get- 
ting low, we decided that as soon as the 
ice was out of the river we would make a 
start. 


A few days later the ice broke up, so, 
launching our canoe, we loaded it, this 
time with bales of fur and trophies, and, 
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bidding good-bye to the cabin on whose 
door our names are carved, large and 
deep, we made for McLeod. Arriving 
there, Mr. W—— decided that he had 
had enough. of rivers for awhile, and 
would wait for the spring pack train and 
go out with them. Mr. C—— and I 
elected to take the water route, so hir- 
ing two Indians to help us as far as 
Summit Lake, we bade farewell to Mr. 
Ware and Mr. W. and a few days 
later made Summit Lake. At the lake 
we found a party encamped, packing 
their goods over the portage. They had 
a boat on the Fraser River side; we had 
a canoe on the lake; so after talking the 
matter over, we exchanged, to save hand- 
ling over. From then on we made good 
time. With Mr. C at the steering 
oar, and yours truly doing the rowing, 
we safely shot the rapids and made Fort 
George easily in half a day, where Char- 
lie Ogden was waiting for us, with the 
glad hand extended, as seems to be his 
custom towards travelers. We staid in 
Fort George as Charlie Ogden’s guest for 
several days. The Priest of the settlement 
wanted to go out to Quesnelle, and asked 
us as a favor to wait and take him. At 
last the reverend gentlemen expressed 
his willingness to be off, so bidding the 
genial and hospitable factor ‘‘good-bye’’ 
we left Fort George, the Priest at the 
steering oar and we two at the sweeps. 
We negotiated the Fort George and Cot- 
tonwood Cafions without mishap, al- 
though once or twice my heart was so 
high up I could hardly swallow, and 
once I nearly caught a crab in a bad 
place, and the boat began to turn broad- 
side on. Then the reverend gentleman 
let loose, and his language would have 
been a great shock to his flock, if they 
could have heard him. 

Arriving at Quesnelle we put up at the 
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Caribou Hotel, where after a bath, a 


good dinner, a cocktail and a cigar we | 


rigged out once more in the ‘‘biled 
shirt’’ and fixings of civilization. Mr. 
C—— and I took the coach to Asheroft 
and the C. P. R. to Vancouver, where 
we sold our furs, and divided the spoils. 


This was the parting of the ways. Mr. 
C—— went to Japan, and I believe Mr. 
W-—— went back to Toronto. Two bet- 


ter men, I never want to meet. We lived 
together for over a year, never had a 
spat, nor a word in anger amongst us, 
and although I say so, we spent, to me 
at least, one of the happiest years of my 
life. 

Now, as regards the sporting and fi- 
nancial end of it: We all shot our moose, 
caribou, grizzly, black and cinnamon 
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bears, all kinds of fur, marten, weasel, 
fisher, lynx, otter, beaver, and wolver- 
ine, not to mention the ducks, grouse, 
rabbits, and the trout we caught. My 
expenses from the time I left London un- 
til my arrival at Vancouver were just 
over $1,100, against which I had six 
hundred and eighteen dollars for my 
share of the furs sold. Now, for a year’s 
big game hunting I think that’s very rea- 
sonable, don’t you? And besides, we lived 
on the fat of the land, too, and gained a 
thousand dollars worth of health and ex- 
perience. Before I conclude, I cannot 
speak too highly of the factors in charge 
of the Hudson Bay Stores. They are 
open-hearted, considerate, and a verita- 
ble mine of information to the stranger 
within their gates. 


TROPHIES FROM WYOMING. ~ 
Above is shown a collection of hides and horns killed by, ipe editor of Outdoor Life in one year 


in Wyoming. 
Goff, Ned 


The animals were killed on two trips in 
rost and Fred Richard; result: two black bears and a lion. 


07 as follows: Spring hunt with John 


Fall hunt with Ned Frost 


and Fred Richard; result: one grizzly bear, one mountain sheep, one elk and one antelope. 
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OUR FIRST 








CAMP. 


HOW A WOMAN BUTTED IN 





A Big Game Hunt in Wyoming that terminated ina 
Romance. With the Pack Train over the Antelope 
and Elk Ranges of an interesting hunting country. 








S. W. LIPPINCOTT 


Several years ago my friend Billy and 
I resolved to take advantage of the lull 
in our professional duties and visit the 
Western game country, which had beck- 
oned to us ever since we fraternized with 
the heroes of Fenimore Cooper and 
Mayne Reid in years long gone by. 

Poor old Billy had had a romance in 
the meantime, rather recently in fact, 
and still suffered from its ill effects. He 
was haunted, I knew, although he didn’t 





admit it, by the face of a girl, and noth- 
ing that I could say or think of proved 
antidotal, or seemed the.least bit reme- 
dial, excepting only a discussion of our 
fixed purpose to some day follow the 
course of the sun until we reached the 
fastnesses of the Rocky Mountains. There 
was nothing in our minds associating 
girls with that particular part of the 
earth’s surface, all-pervading as they are 
said to be, because the heroics, in which 
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we were versed, so emphasized and dei- 
fied manhood, that feminity seemed 
merely an unnecessary though graceful 
demonstration of the Creator’s imagina- 
tion and skill. 


When hope of the fulfillment of our 
plan seemed faint, as it had oft-times, we 
nourished ‘and rehabilitated it by corre- 
sponding with some hunters, native of 
that magnetic region, and traced the 
course we would like to follow on much 
worn maps, in anticipation of the sloth- 
ful, happy day. And so it happened, 
that, although our final preparations for 
departure were hurried, the thought we 
had given the subject and our acquain- 
tance, by correspondence, with the men 
and requirements necessary to the ad- 
venture, enabled us to perfect our ar- 
rangements against the day of emancipa- 
tion from our hum-drum lives, and, so 
long as memory is vouchsafed me, I shall 
recall with pleasure the enthusiasm that 
accompanied our advancing steps to- 
ward the country so profusely illustrat- 
ed by successive deeds of prowess since 
the year when the intrepid Coulter left 
his companions of the Lewis and Clarke 
expedition to become a solitary wan- 
derer in this then unknown ‘‘desert.’’ 


For some unaccountable reason the 
hunting season that fell to our lot proved 
an exceedingly unfavorable one for find- 
ing that proud type of deer family com- 
monly ealled ‘‘elk,’’ of which we were 
both exceedingly covetous. I remember 
telling Billy that my experience in life 
taught me that I must work like a plow 
horse for every desirable thing I- ac- 
quired—windfalls being unknown to me 
—and judging by the very few signs of 
animal life seen within a day’s ride of 
our first camp, where elk usually con- 
gregated, it seemed highly probable that, 
even in this land of reputed plenty, a 
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liberal expenditure of diligence and pa- 
tience might be necessary to the accom- 


plishment of a presumed facile perfor- 
mance. 


Well, we followed every elk’s trail that 
we thought to be promising, like hungry 
gray wolves, determined that our long 
journey thither must not be barren of 
resulting trophies; but returned to camp 
again and again with empty hands and 
weary legs. As the days went by, our 
food supply diminished with disconcert- 
ing rapidity, because of our ill luck in 
not obtaining the confidently expected 
rations of fresh meat, and at times we 
had insufficient nourishment (I avoid 
unkind allusion to our bread baker) to 
properly fortify us for scaling the steep 
acelivities which invariably confronted 
us and upon which we could not always 
use our horses. When making these as- 
cents on foot—sometimes in haste—our 
hearts beat a furious tattoo upon our 
chests and our lung capacity seemed woe- 
fully inadequate to the demand upon 
it, by reason of the severe exertion and 
the high altitude. When these arduous 
climbs led us into dry areas, we suffered 
such thirst as would have made an Arab 
jealous and if, after doggedly following 
fresh signs of game, we were overtaken 
by night in remote places, we slept, sup- 
perless and uncomplaining upon stony 
beds with the chill canopy of Heaven as 
our only covering. At tithes, when en- 
deavoring to return to camp in the dusk 
of evening, we entrusted our anatomy 
to the instinct of the horses rather than 
attempt to guide them midst the hidden 
chasms, through turbulent streams and 
over the loose boulders of the mountain 
sides. 


There were, to us enthusiastic nimrods 
and pantheists, compensatory episodes 
and experiences in every one of these 
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strenuous days. Our ever-present expec- 
tation of jumping the quarry and the 
thrills caused by the sight of it, however 
distant—offset in a large measure the 
prolonged search; while the close and 
confidential relationship with the moun- 
tains, in their ever-varying moods, com- 
pensated for our occasional contact with 
their seamy sides. A visit to Switzer- 
land had not made a deeper impression 
upon us than when, from the crest of one 
elevation, we viewed range beyond range 
of others, arising on every side of 
us like huge billows at sea, and 
the silent eloquence of the lonely 
vales midst these austere mountains 
at evening, over-awed us and appealed 
to our religious sense with greater force 
than the chants and chimes of European 
cathedrals. Then, too, the energizing ef- 
feet of the exhilarating atmosphere and 
the stimulating associations with the na- 
tive hunters, whose few words were al- 
ways dynamic and whose earnest efforts 
in our behalf seemed inexhaustive, were 
unforgetable pleasures; but, equal to 
any other source of enjoyment, was the 
close bond of friendship uniting Billy 
and me. We shared everything equally, 
including triumphs and _  disappoint- 
ments; whenever one was low in his 
mind, the other had good cheer to spare 
and when recounting our separate daily 
experiences around the evening camp 
fire, we were apt to find cause for mer- 
riment in the most tantalizing of them, 
for, we reasoned, hunting would scaree- 
ly be hunting if it consisted only of find- 
ing. 

After ten days of persistent search- 
ing among the hills and coulees of a wide 
expanse of country, we having moved 
the camp several times, I finally came up 
with and took possession of a very fine 
bull elk and when I reached camp at nine 
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o’elock that night, firmly resolved to re- 
lax and do nothing on the following day, 
I comprehended how tense my mind and 








LIKE BILLOWS AT SBA. 


muscles had beeh upon accomplishing 
this result. Billy’s opportunity occurred 
the next evening, when he knocked down 
a bull, only to have him escape in a most 
exasperating manner, in the fading light. 
Then, at the succeeding break of day, we 
began a very interesting march, of two 


days, through the “Hoback Cajon, 
through the basin of the same name, over 
the rim thereof, to the seeming endless 
plains, the resort of antelope. 

From our camp, here pitched upon a 
wooded knoll near a fine spring of sweet 
water, we had a view, even when peeping 
from our sleeping bags, across a great 
stretch of rolling country, which 
changed its complexion with every hour, 
to where the Wind River Range of moun- 
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OUR CAMP WHICH YIELDED AN ELK. 


tains formed the eastern horizon and 
the first rays of the morning sun that il- 
luminated our world from behind this 
jagged ridge, was the signal for the be- 
ginning of each day’s interesting activi- 
ties. 

Our excursions from this attractive 
camp, where I should have enjoyed a 
long stay, were entirely upon horses, 
which we would abandon after sighting 
game and when attempting to stalk the 
wily little beasts. I was again, ultimate- 
ly, successful, while the unfortunate 
Billy, although the better shot, was so 
fagged that he failed to score a hit, to 
the deep regret of all of us, prior to the 


day fixed for our departure homeward. 

Such an unconscionable time had been 
consumed by the chase of but two of the 
species of game, indigenous to this part 
of the world, that thoughts of bear, sheep 
and black tail deer, as well as of some 
lazy days, had to be abandoned, much to 
our regret, and we set our faces toward 
our distant homes, overworked, most of 
the time underfed, and minus many of 
the trophies we had set our hopes upon, 
that were to have been daily reminders 
of this long-thought-of expedition. 

A cold rain began falling as we broke 
camp in the early morning and, direct- 
ing the pack train to follow the well 




















beaten trail leading to an agreed rendez- 
vous in the cafion, we, with one guide, 
chose a pathless, mountainous route, 
with the intention of getting for Billy 
another chance at elk. 

Ere long the wind arose and drove the 
rain into our faces with stinging force; 
our ponchos became inflated and, not 
only freely exposed us to the ill-natured 
weather, but by flopping and whipping 
the air annoyed our horses and gave us 
unsolicited additional occupation. Final- 
ly, to complete our discomfiture, a fall 
in the temperature converted the rain 
into a clammy snow which lent us the 


appearance and feeling of plaster casts. 


The footing became treacherous, of 
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course, and steep descents necessitated 
dismounting, for occasionally some of 
the fallen timber would form an abatis 
breast high. The led horses towered 
high above our heads on these declivities 
and we had to be very watchful lest they 
might stumble and slide down upon us. 
They had been taught to overcome ob- 
structions, when too high to admit of 
stepping over, by rearing, dropping the 
fore-feet on the farther side and then 
getting their hind legs across as best they 
could—a dangerous expedient upon a 
steep grade on a slippery day, such as 
that now in mind—and the horses grunt- 
ed like camels while accomplishing it. 

During these performances the reins 
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were jerked from our hands, as the 
beasts arose upon their hind feet, and 
we ‘‘got from under’’ in haste, but re- 
gained our hold while the hind quar- 
ters were laboriously brought forward. 
Each of us had narrow escapes from seri- 
ous accidents and, together with the 
quadrupeds, received painful 
scratches and bruises; but all the while 
the indomitable guide—a fine type of 
dependable manhood, always calm and 
low voiced, though equal to any emer- 
gency—pointed out the fresh tracks of 
game with apparently as much sang- 
froid and interest as though a genial 
sun shone and the birds sang. I remem- 
ber his and my laughter, despite his 
probable, though well concealed concern 
over the situation, and my discomfort, 
that followed Billy’s retort to one of 
these good intentions of our mentor: 
‘‘The only tracks I now feel any inter- 
est in and care to see,’’ he said, ‘‘are the 
railroad tracks some hundred miles 
away, and these soggy, disheveled, woe- 
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begone, deserted, last year’s birds’ nests, 
in the leafless, sapless, snowy under- 
brush, seem more congenial to my feel- 
ings, just now, than anything else you 
can point to in this whole dog-gone land- 
seape.’’ I congratulated him upon his 
flow of language and secretly concluded 
that the haunting countenance of that 
blessed maiden, before alluded to, must 
‘at last be somewhat befogged and that 
the accumulating material for his fu- 
ture mental assimilation, would surely 
result in dethroning the vision. 

All day long we alternately. walked 
and rode and sometimes, when an oppor- 
tunity offered, ran the horses, to vary 
the serial unpleasantnesses, across the 
rough country, through the relentless 
storm, tired, wet, hungry, cold, headed 
in the right direction, no doubt, but cer- 
tainly astray from the intended course. 
Just as darkness was threatening to en- 
gulf us, and such a climax was by no 
means suggestive of pleasure, we saw a 
cabin down below us in a pocket of the 
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ANOTHER OF THE MANY PRETTY CAMPS. 


hills, and behold! smoke was arising 
from the chimney. This picture was so 
alluring to us bedraggled wayfarers, and 
so suggestive of bodily comforts, that 
there was no dissension in our ranks over 
the proposition that we visit it in search 
of the elements of well being. From a 
nearer approach, we were surprised to 
observe that the windows of this isolated 
bungalow were curtained with some 
clean, white material and filled with pot- 
ted plants. These signs of refinement 
and regard for the amenities of life thus 
displayed, where probably none other 
than the inhabitants of the shelter would 
see them from one month to another, 
were the more impressive because of our 
recent estrangement from everything, 
other than life’s bare necessities— 
mighty few of those at times—and yet 
they superinduced a feeling akin to mel- 


ancholy, because they suggested that 
somebody therein was striving to keep 
alive a sentiment midst overshadowing 
environments of stern utilitarianism. 

Immediately after pulling up our 
horses at the threshold, the door was 
thrown open by a young man in the hab- 
iliments of a herdsman, who, though evi- 
dently surprised by our advent, invit- 
ed us to ‘‘get off.’’ This encouragement 
was promptly supplemented by a re- 
quest from the doorway to ‘‘come in- 
side’’ by a somewhat older man, similar- 
ly dressed, but notably, of finer mould. 
Seeing our bedraggled condition, these 
men seemed not to care who we were, 
where from, or where bound, and gave 
us a lesson in genuine hospitality, of the 
Good Samaritan kind, that made a deep 
and lasting impression. 

The appearance of the room we en- 
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tered was most appropriate to the exter- 
ior of the structure and to the probable 
occupation of the owner, for, believing 
him honest, there was but one employ- 
ment for him in this vicinity, viz: that 
of cattle raising. A.long apartment, 
with low rafters of hewn logs and a 
large fireplace of rough stones at one 
end, wherein an inviting fire was burn- 
ing, was what we saw at a glance. Then, 
with our backs to the warmth, we noticed 
by aid of the fire-light, a clumsy, home- 
made table, upon which lay some period- 








ON TOP OF A RIDGE IN A DRIVING 


icals of probably ancient date, and sev- 
eral chairs of like construction with seats 
of plaited bark and deer skin. In the 
far corners were shelves holding some 
books and against one of the side walls 
of bare logs, between the two decorated 
windows we had noticed on our ap- 
proach, was a home-made writing desk 
with furnishings almost too dainty for a 
ranchman, and over it hung some photo- 
graphs, indistinguishable from where we 
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stood. These last named features of the 
establishment were in striking contrast 
to all of their surroundings, excepting 
only the curtains at the windows and the. 
potted plants, to both of which they 
seemed closely related. Such nicety sug- 
gested either femininity or a shrine and 
I wondered whether there was a woman 
at hand or whether this man was haunt- 
ed, like Billy, and a medium through 
whom a woman’s influence reached out 
from somewhere into this far country. I 
knew that sometimes a man inherits suf- 





STORM. 


ficient of a woman’s nature to crave such 
off-sets to his coarser side; but here, 
where the strongest metal of one’s make- 
up is usually under a strain, the gentle- 
ness in him would have to be carefully 
nurtured in order to survive the incon- 
gruous environments for any length of 
time. At our feet lay the skin of a huge 
grizzly bear and overhead, against the 
chimney, was a fine head of a mountain 
sheep which made us hunters very en- 
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vious and suggested many questions we 
should like to ask. Deer, elk and cat- 
tle horns were utilized along the sides 
of the room as racks for outer clothing 
shot guns, rifles, spurs and other con- 
comitants of a life spent mostly out-of- 
doors. While glancing at will about the 
reom, where we had been left to our- 
selves, we could hear the rattle of plat- 
ters, as they were being placed upon a 
bare table in the adjoining apartment, 
whence delightful odors emanated. 

My home folk always take exception 
to anything suggestive of culinary pro- 
cesses finding its way into our library; 
and I decided positively, on this occasion, 
that their sensibilities must be over- 
trained to a deplorable degree for, other: 
wise, they surely could not reconcile war- 
fare with anything so irresistibly fas- 
cinating. As for myself, I realized the 
lost opportunities of my past life and 
resolved that henceforth, if ever I got 
home, I would make frequent visits to 
the fountain head of such delectable 
promises. Kipling’s lines, ‘‘Have you 
smelt wood smoke at twilight,’’ are or- 
dinarily as poetical to me, I am sure, as 
to any other woods lover; but in the 
then cavernous state of my stomach and 
the materialistic trend of my mind, I 
doubt very much whether the odor of 
just plain smoke would have inspired a 
worshipful attitude. It didn’t require 
as much time to formulate as to write 
these thoughts and I aroused from my 
state of clairvoyance to see our host ap- 
proaching to introduce himself and bid 
us welcome to all he possessed. The an- 
nouncement of his name gave me, and 
likewise Billy, I felt sure, a deucedly un- 
pleasant surprise, for the reason that it 
immediately awoke the uncomfortable 
feeling that had played an accompani- 
ment, in our minds, to a subject which 
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he and I by a tacit agreement aiways 
avoided. Our united efforts during sev- 
eral years past were bent to bury the 
recollections which this ranchman’s 
name now promptly exhumed. ‘‘Thun- 
der!’’ I said to myself. ‘‘What an ill- 
starred vacation this has been for Bil- 
ly. He hasn’t obtained a jot or tittle 
of what he hunted for; but has made a 
remarkable collection of undesirable 
things.’’ “T'was his hand that was lac- 
erated by the camp axe on the first day 
in the hills; his nether extremities were 
badly pinched, soon afterwards, by the 
determination of his self-willed saddle 
horse to pass through a narrow opening 
between two sturdy trees; and when a 
pack horse left the train to buck and ea- 
reer among pitfalls, scattering the con- 
tents of its pack far and wide, those 
particular goods and chattels were Bil- 
ly’s, and now, the mental wound which 
our hunting journey might have cured, 
was likely to be reopened. Physical dis- 
comforts were expected, as they accom- 
pany every outing, and by supplying a 
contrast with the sybaritic life of this 
day and generation are of ethical value, 
but mental troubles should have been 
dissipated by these counter irritants 
and I would gladly have escaped, with 
my friend, into the gathering darkness, 
rather than that either of us should go 
through another siege of Billy’s depres- 
sion. While our host and our guide were 
discussing the probabilities as to where 
and why we had gone astray that day, 
my thoughts traveled reversely over the 
course of events in my friend’s life, lead- 
ing from where he now stood beside me, 
back through the several years during 
which I had felt much concern for him, 
to the time when he, a manly, handsome, 
blithesome fellow, became enamored of 
an admittedly extraordinary girl who 
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frequently visited our city. Their en- 
gagement to marry seemed to presage 
them happy and useful lives, since they 
both possessed much foree of character 
and an altruistic view of what they owed 
to the community at large. Suddenly, 
they became estranged,—why I never 
knew,—and she whose strength of pur- 
pose was always patent, soon thereafter 
received and promptly obeyed a call of an 
invalid aunt, who resided on a ranch in 
the foot-hills of the Rockies for the pur- 
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with the pronounced refinements of her 
nature and former life. Maybe Billy, 
too, had heard the stories, but neither 
of us ever alluded to her. "T'was told 
with zest by some of her former gentle 
friends that, after a wild ride in com- 
pany with a troop of ‘‘horrid cowboys,”’ 
fresh from a tedious and laborious 
roundup, she had stood at the bar of a 
saloon in a frontier town while her com- 
panion centaurs, who surrounded her, 
drank firewater and yelled like Indians 











WHERE HE FELL, ’MONGST THE ASPENS AND THE PINES. 


pose of developing an investment of her 
deceased husband. The girl allied her- 
self with her new environments and ere 
long was sharing the duties and pas- 
times of the ranchmen with her accus- 
tomed vim, indeed, with a seeming reck- 
lessness, which may have been a ful- 
erum by the aid of which she intended 
to pry out of her mind some uncom- 
fortable recollections. 

I had heard of her daring riding, her 
skill with firearms, and also of some ex- 
ploits that were difficult to reconcile 


beeause of their enthusiasm for her. It 
was also reported that, upon another oc- 
easion, she appeared in the role of lone 
highwayman and disguised by a mask 
and chapparajos over a divided skirt, got 
the drop upon the veteran driver of the 
mail coach who ‘‘hands up,’’ had made 
ready to come down from his perch, when 
her merry laugh relieved his anxiety. 
These reports, and similar ones, were cir- 
culated in her former Eastern haunts as 
proof positive of her degeneration and 
of Billy’s narrow escape from a cal- 

















umity—Heaven knows how much re- 
sponsibility Billy felt for all this—but, 
near the scene of action, I afterwards 
learned that the first escapade was 
known to have been a most courageous 
by-play, which, aided by a judicious and 
tactful stump speech, saved the neck of 
a suspected cattle thief, against whom 
the evidence of guilt was by no means 
convincing, and the second was a rather 
venturesome plan for silencing the boast- 
ful and tiresome yarns of valor frequent- 
ly distilled by the driver of the bi-week- 
ly coach. Notwithstanding such perform- 
ances, sometimes chivalrous and some- 
times quixotic, it were an unwise man, I 
was told, who, in this country of few 
words and quick action, would venture 
to cast a reflection upon her character. 
I had heard of the aunt’s death and, ru- 
mor had it, that the niece had wed a 
man, also recently from the East, who, 
having become imbued with the charm 
of Western life, had resolved to experi- 
ment with ranching. Our host bore the 
name of that man and the suygestions 
of femininity, by some of the furnishings 
alluded to, gave me more food for 
thought than I could promptly digest 
and so I had just determined to non- 
chalantly push the subject from me, with 
the acknowledgment that if an unwrit- 
ten drama was predestined to evolve out 
of the material at hand it would do so 
independently of any aid from me and 
in spite of anything I could do to pre- 
vent it, when supper was announced. 
The excellence of the viands that lay be- 
fore us almost famished men that night, 
I can recall today, although, since then, 
I have an-hungered and been satisfied 
many times. There was but one draw- 
back to my complete enjoyment and that 
was the conviction that our generous 
host had delved somewhat into his win- 
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ter stores and these must have been la- 
boriously dragged over the seventy-five - 
miles of ups and downs that lay between 
the ranch and the nearest railroad sta- 
tion. 

Searcely had we gotten well under 
way with the disposal of the palatable 
sustenance, when the dull thud of hoofs 
upon the turf became audible and rap- 
idly approached. When the cow-boy, 
who received us upon our arrival, took 
down his hat and disappeared, our con- 
versation involuntarily lagged, pending 
the entrance of we know not who. There 
are a number of scenes stored away in 
the corners of my mind which date from 
my one visit to Wyoming and I repeated- 
ly bring them out for my own delecta- 
tion when sitting with my feet upon the 
fender ; but none of them hold their col- 
or quite so well as the one which then 
followed. I rather suspect that my han- 
dling of this mental picture and my at- 
tempt to foeus it with words will impair 
its future value to me, because of my 
verbal insufficiency and I begin to re- 
gret that I have lead up to this scene, 
for it cannot mean very much to anyone 
else than to us who were so deeply in- 
terested. 


The light from the lamp, which was 
suspended over the dining table, fell di- 
rectly upon us; but did little, elsewhere 
in the room, toward offsetting the ef- 
fect of the somber walls of browned 
logs. The adjoining living room was 
now dark, excepting for the fitful 
flicker of the log fire, and when a slight 
noise drew our attention in that direc- 
tion, we saw, framed by the doorway 
against a black background, the outline 
of a female figure and we all instinctive- 
ly arose to our feet. "Twas some mo- 
ments before we could discern any de- 
tails of the countenance or garb buf 
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when my eyes adjusted themselves to the 
half light, I saw that it was surely she. 
The brim of her felt hat was turned up 
from her face and each hand still held a 
corner of her unclasped storm cape back 
of her shoulders, preparatory to throw- 
ing it aside; a loose, red kerchief exposed 
her white throat which contrasted as 
strongly with the tanned cheeks, as did 
her finely chiseled features with the 
coarse material of her attire. The ranch 
mail pouch, at her feet, explained her 
late ride, which must have been a lengthy 
one, and accounted for the noise that 
drew our attention to her, She was look- 
ing intently at Billy and endeavoring, 
no doubt, to grasp the surprising situa- 
tion, while he, poor old chap, had bowed 
his head in her direction with eyes to 
the floor—not that he had aught to be 
ashamed of, my faith in him assured me 
—but because, I believed, he had unwit- 
tingly intruded into her hiding place. 
It was certainly a strange chance that 
had thus brought them together and no 
other set of circumstances, that I can 
think of, could have accomplished it 
since neither of them, I judged, had 
taken a step toward reconcilation. This 
1ather dramatic scene and the accom- 
panying awkward silence was terminat- 
ed by our host, who tactfully remarked, 
‘*Helen, these, our guests, have come to 
us in distress,’’ and then, turning to us, 
added, ‘‘Let me introduce Mr. and 
Mr. Gentlemen, this my sister— 
my half sister—I should explain, in or- 
der to reconcile the inconsistency of our 
names, who is my partner in an experi- 
ment with cattle, and by no means a si- 
lent one, are you, Helen? We didn’t 
know each other very well, owing to 








my nomadic temperament, until we were 
thrown together here in the West, upon 
the ranch of a relative; but we have 
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had many opportunities for cultivating 
our acquaintanceship within the last few 
years.”’ Jove! How I wanted to kick 
Billy’s shins, which I tried to reach un- 
perceived, for permitting me to remain’ 
in ignorance regarding the erroneously 
reported marriage. He must have known 
of the existence of this man and of his 
relationship; but then,—I remembered, 
—the whole subject was tabooed between 
us, 


Well, the girl had come into the room 
during these remarks and offered her 
hand to my friend without a word from 
either of them, and then greeted me with 
cordiality. Until the meal was finished, 
the brother, who, no doubt, felt that the 
atmosphere was somewhat disturbed, en- 
tertained Billy, while I, at her request, 
accounted for our presence in the West 
and at that place. Afterwards, when we 
men had lit our pipes, she talked to me 
most entertainingly of her life among 
the cattlemen and I would have enjoyed 
listening to a recital of some of those 
incidents of which echoes had reached 
the East; but the game trophies in the 
living room prompted diverting stories 
one after the other, until I asked where I 
might lay my head, in anticipation of an 
early morning start in quest of our pack 
train. At what hour Billy followed me, 
I do not know; but this I do know, that 
in the morning he gave no encourage- 
ment to conversation and the light- 
hearted banters we had enjoyed during 
each day of our outing, while indulging 
in our chilly ablutions and dressing in 
the frosty air before the sun’s rays had 
tempered it, were of the past. He 
seemed deucedly deliberate with his pre- 
parations for departure and presently 
confronted me, placed his hands upon 
my shoulders, looked directly into my 
eyes and said, ‘‘Old fellow, you have 
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been a considerate, tactful, unselfish, 
helpful comrade for some years past and 
in my self-contained way, I have never 
failed to realize and -appreciate your 
kind consideration ; now, however, I am 
about to make a mighty poor return for 
your good offices by testing your friend- 
ship even more severely, possibly, than 
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main here a little while and try to re- 
trieve my lost reputation. Did you no- 
tice that one of the photographs over the 
writing desk was of me?’’ Then I com- 
prehended the situation and gave him 
my best wishes and when the guide and 
I reached the top of the steep hill which 
formed the back-ground and wind break 
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by my oft-times lugubriousness. I want 
you to go home without me.’’ Seeing 
that I was disappointed by the sudden 
termination of our joint expedition and 
the dissolution of our partnership, he 
added, ‘‘I have been a poor hunter prior 
to and during this trip; the creatures I 
have pursued, whether gentle or wild, 
have all escaped me and I want to re- 
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HOBACK RIVER. 


of the ranch, we looked down upon Bil- 
ly and the cow-girl who were waving 
us adieu. To the anxious inquiries of 
the men of the pack train, whom we over- 
took about the middle of the next day, 
as to what had become of Billy, we made 
confession that he become inextricably 
entangled in an invisible web, woven 
with the delicate strands of a woman’s 
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charms and we had left him, back in the 
hills, to his fate. 

The horse-wrangler, who was an elder 
in the Morman church, smiled knowing- 
ly and possibly sympathetically (we 
eould not accurately diagnose his symp- 
toms) ; while Tom, the cook 
over the face of the earth 
signifying 


-a wanderer 
gave a grunt 
disapproval. When asked 
why he evinced any feeling in the prem- 
ises, he replied—with strong terms thick- 
ly interspersed,—‘‘It does beat every- 
thing how a woman, single handed and 
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smiles and meaningless plaudits while 
betraying his team and sacrificing the 
game. Now who would have thought 
that Mr. Billy—a spunky chap with grit 
—eould be persuaded to drop out of this 
game altogether by a woman. ‘‘Say, 
Tom,’’ said George the guide, ‘‘you 
seem to have a grouch; has your story 
a woman in it?’’ 

Whether Tom’s cayuse began bucking 
at that moment of its own volition or 
whether a hair trigger was pressed by 
the rider for the purpose of creating the 
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with out a gun can make a man hold up 
his hands and deny his identity.’’ This 
case reminds me of a scene on an athletic 
field which I recall; a fellow was show- 
ing great headwork and good judgment 
by playing a seemingly small part well, 
until a popinjay of a woman lit on the 
side line when he, probably knowing 
that a woman’s hero must be uniformed 
in sensationalism, permitted his play to 
deteriorate into mere nincompoop py- 
rotechnics, thereby gaining her empty 


ensuing confusion and change of subject, 
I cannot tell. 

After another star-lit night in the 
open, we filed into Jackson’s Hole and 
disbanded the caravan, much to the re- 
gret of the writer, whose original long- 
ing for the West, as in history and fic- 
tion, became intensified by this oppor- 
tunity for a close acquaintanceship with 
its picturesque ranges of hills and its 
great sweep of plains, as suggestive as 
the sea of infinitude. 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF JACK RABBITS 


CHARLES ALMA BYERS 


November—the month of chill winds, 
ice, cranberries and turkey and of the 
nimble, fuzzy cottontail rabbit. Also 
the yellow pumpkin is a November bird, 
much to the small boy’s delight. Come 
to think of it, I wonder if there ever was 
a boy who did not like pumpkin pie 
(pronounced punken pie, my friend)— 
the real yellow, inch-and-a-half-thick 
kind of pie that Grandma makes especi- 
ally for boys of forty years and younger 
down on the farm—you know the kind 
of (lets spell it p-u-n-k-e-n, the way it 
tastes) pie I mean if you ever sojourned 
on the farm in your young and callow 
days. Gee! Don’t you remember what 
Thanksgiving meant then? Grown 
folks had some foolishness- they went 
through each year so they could call it 
Thanksgiving, but to the kids (I was one 
of ’em) it meant turkey with cranberries. 
red apples, nuts and punken pies—yes 
sir, punken pies so big and thick and 
juicy (with grated nutmeg on top) that 
a feller had to eat it with a fork! Could- 
n’t take it in his fist and set down 
and bite into it all good and comfy like 
a feller had really ought to if he’s go- 
ing to get the good of real punken pie— 
Pshaw! (There’s another of those words 
that don’t spell right—let’s spell it 
S-h-a-w, like you say it)—Shaw!— 
What’s the difference if a feller does 
get it mixed up with his face? Plenty 
of water and he can wash it off, even if 
Gramma does say he wipes it all on the 
towel! 


That’s what Thanksgiving really 
meant—pie! Fourth of July was 
bully, for it had fire-crackers and 
pin wheels and anvils and nigger 


chasers, but shucks! That 
’Course it had ice and 
watermelon—both enough, but 
not pie! You couldn’t go swimmin’ 
on Thanksgiving, and that was to 
be regretted, but usually you could 
skate a little on the creek by that time, 
and that was just as good. 

Then there was the Saturday hunting 
trips! Gee! wasn’t it fun to tramp the 
frosty fields after cottontails! 
ber the old muzzle-loading gun—the 
powder horn and shot pouch—the box 
of caps and (if your money held out) 
the real wads to pound down on top of 
the powder .and things that went down 
into the stomach of that old gun! You 
had to shoot straight because you 
eouldn’t shoot often like they do nowa- 
days with these shoot-’em-while-you-wait 
guns, 


wasn’t 
pie! cream 


good 


Remem- 


If we got four or five cottontails on 
Saturday we were mighty hunters back 
there in boydom—and quails! It was 
no crime then to sneak up and pot a 
whole bunch of closely-huddled quails 
under the hedge because we were kids, 
you know—kids who knew nothing about 
any old game laws, and we needed the 
quails to help out for Thanksgiving, any- 
how! And the red squirrels we used to 
rattle out of leafy November nests on 
sunny days! Remember how we’d jérk 
the wild grape vine that always ran up 
to the nest and then pot that unlucky 
squirrel as he jumped out—if he wasn’t 
too quick for us. Shaw! There’s too 
many people now—too many laws and 
things, so a feller can’t have any fun 
on Saturday at all! Then besides, now- 
adays he mostly has to work, split wood 
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or churn, or sell stocks and bonds or 
build some old railroad or something 
like that, so Saturday don’t amount to 
much any more, 

Nearly all the squirrels are gone now, 
because the timber has been cut off and 
farmers won’t let you sneak up on a 
bunch of quails or hunt cottontails for 
fear you’ll shoot some of their old cows 
or something. A feller can’t skate and 
play ‘‘shinny’’ any more because he’s 
got to build railroads or sell things and 
—anyway he’s too fat and gets all tired 
out and sore and his feet don’t go where 
he wants ’em to, but slide off in some 
other direction where the skates want 
to go! And then besides, the girl that 
used to write notes to him in school ev- 
ery week day and skate with him Sat- 
urday afternoon has gone and got mar- 
ried to a fat, bald-headed man, and has 
six children, and they own an automo- 
bile, so she don’t come down to the 
creek and watch him cut ‘‘figger eights’’ 
any more—and you know as well as I 
do it ain’t any fun to skate all by your- 
self! Shucks! There ain’t really any 
fun left any more—nothing left to do 
only work and build railroads or sell 
things—all the other kids gone some- 
where and it leaves you lonesome as the 
dickens, so maybe you get mad at some- 
thing that don’t go like it had ought to, 
and then you swear right out loud, and 
the yellow-haired stenographer that 
writes your letters for you gives a little 
gasp and says—‘‘Oh! M.i-s-t-e-r Jones!”’ 
just like that—but you don’t care—not 
much, anyway, ‘cause you pay her to 
write letters, not to be astonished at 
what you say. So you quit work and 
stick your hands in your pockets and 
lean back in your office chair and 
smoke like a steamboat while you chaw 
your fat black cigar and, inside, you cuss 
the world because it has got twisted out 
of shape somehow. 

Then J. William Smythe comes in all 
smiles and says, ‘‘Hullo Bill, what you 
going to have for Thanksgiving? I’ve 
got a bully big fat turkey for mine!’’ 
Then you say, ‘‘Huh! turkey! I’m goin’ 
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t’ have cottontail rabbit n’ cranberries 
n’ red squirrel, n’ quail, n’ punken pie; 
that’s what I’m goin’ t’ have n’ don’t 
you furget it!’’—just like that, ‘‘n’ 
don’t you furget it!’’ Then you slam 
the desk down and start for home, and 
Smythe looks at you and smiles, for he 
knows you are dreaming—that you think 
you will go hunting and get these things, 
but that you’ll find rhumatiz in your 
bones and that your fingers will nearly 
freeze, and some farmer will run you 
off the place, anyhow, before you get 
half a mile from town, and that you’ll 
come back without firing a gun, just be- 
cause you aint a kid anymore and are 
too fat to crawl through a fence and 
wouldn’t know a quail track from the 
foot-print of a buzzard any place you’d 
happen to meet it. 

But Thanksgiving dinner will find the 
cranberries, the red apples, the nuts and 
goodies on your table and you’ll have 
punken pie, you bet! Yes, sir, a bully, 
big, fat punken pie two inches thick— 
all juicy and covered with grated nut- 
meg on top, because you can buy a 
punken and the cook can make a fat 
punken pie. 

You'll dive into a big piece of it— 
slow up on the third bite, quit on the 
seventh, and then go in the library and 
get a paper up like you was reading while 
you smoke that fat cigar—but you won’t 
read, you'll just wonder why in Sam 
Patch they don’t raise the sweet, juicy 
kind of punkens they used to when you 
was a kid—dad flim it anyway! You 
see, brother, the pathetic part of it is 
that mother is gone now and it was 
mother—not a hired cook—who made 
those real punken pies you used to 
know, and you’ve been so busy selling 
things that the world has changed right 
under your eyes and you never caught it 
doing so. It’s you—not the punken pie, 
brother—so go back to your desk tomor- 
row and forget it till next year, for 
you'll never eat again the punken pies 
of those boyhood days—so let it go at 
turkey, like Smythe, 

















HARRY HOBURG, THE TRAPPER. 
Hoburg, his little daughter and the result of a little over a month’s trapping in New 








England. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY TRAPPER 


FOREST BURLOCK 


I relate, not of the old trapper who 
set his traps in ages gone by, when he 
watched for Indian signs in the woods 
and peered, with.an eye like the eagle 
that soared above, through each thicket 
and deadfall for the red man, his great- 
est enemy ; but of my old friend, a trap- 
per of the present day ; hearty and tough 
as a pine knot, and a man who, had he 
lived two hundred years ago, would have 
faced an ordeal equally as strenuous as 
any in those times, 

This man has the greatest faculty of 
turning to account what he undertakes. 
You meet him and are struck with his 
individuality ; you know him and he has 
a heart as big as all outdoors. 


The olden trapper set his traps in 
the tangled forest by the little stream 
far from his fellowmen. Then all was 
weird and lonely and this solitary life 
impressed its effect upon them until 
many in their natural state were quiet, 
sober men, ever ready for the lonely for- 
est, but restless when in the settlement. 

Daniel Boone and Kit Carson were 
men of this stamp; while history tells of 
many more. Kit Carson was but little 
larger than my friend. I say in their 
natural state, and I mean when the fire- 
water was a minus quantity. 

We will call this twentieth century 
trapper Harry Hoburg. This name is 
not his own; but what matters that, we 
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all have seen the man or his likeness, 
and it is not the name I write about. Ho- 
burg sets his traps within the sound of 
the mill whistles that call the people to 
work in the little New England town not 
far away. 


With a feeling all sportsmen have, I 
hurried down stairs on the morning I 
was to go with him to visit his traps. We 
partook of a steaming breakfast; then 
into the wagon we bustled and off we 
drove. 


Harry had placed his traps in groups, 
each lot covering quite a little territory, 
and some times a mile or two apart. He 
would use the team to go from group to 
group, covering the ground to each trap 
afoot. The November morning was clear 
and the meadows were white with frost, 
though no ice had formed as yet on the 
streams and ponds we passed. We tied 
the horse to an old post under an im- 
mense chestnut tree, while we sallied 
out to go the rounds. 

As we passed along an old wood road, 
we startled two red-breast robins to 
flight. These birds had taken advan- 
tage of the warm fall, and had tarried 
still a little longer. 

The first trap we visited was a water- 
set by a little natural spring. This 
spring had made a little shallow pond, 
the surface of which was studded with 
hassocks of varying sizes. The trap had 
not been visited by any animal, and if 
Harry had not pointed out the bait ly- 
ing among the tall, dead grass on one 
of the hassocks, just out of arm’s reach, 
I would never have seen it at all. ‘‘ Where 
is the trap?’’ I asked. With a smile 


he pointed to a very small hassock about 
half way between the bait and the shore, 
and said, ‘‘Right under that one; you 
see that is only the thin top cut off and 
resting on the jaws of the trap. When 
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Reynard comes along and smells the bait, 
he investigates a little, and as he is nat- 
urally dainty, and doesn’t like to wet 
his feet, when there is no need of it, he 
just steps on the hassock, up comes the 
trap, and I have caught a fox.’’ 


Tarrying but a moment, we pushed on 
again. We had been walking some time, 


‘and were just passing by an old apple 


tree, when out from its branches flew a 
partridge. At the report of my friend’s 
gun, the bird came tumbling to earth. 
At the next trap we found a fox caught. 
As we came upon the scene, he made 
frantic attempts to get away, but the 
pin was driven well into the ground, and 
it was all in vain. He crouched with 
that wild look of fear in his eyes when we 
approached within a few feet of him. 
Here the trap was set on a hill slope 
near an old cowpath. The land was 
quite firm here, and I was surprised to 


‘see the amount of loose, eqgarse sand near 


the place where the fox had scattered 
things all about. 


The most interesting thing of all was 
when Hoburg killed the fox. Passing me 
his gun, he approached the cringing fox 
with a small stick about the size of a 
man’s thumb and about three feet long 
held aloft ready for use. The fox 
watched his every move. When within 
striking distance, he brought down the 
stick with a quick, sharp rap on the ani- 
mal’s nose. 


The fox dropped flat to the ground as 
if he were shot. Harry was on the ani- 
mal’s back with a knee on either side 
like a flash. Catching the fox by the 
snout he pulled his head over until the 
upper part of the nose was opposite the 
back, and about parallel with it; then he 
gave a quick shove forward; I heard the 
neck joint crack. The animal made one 
spasmodic shake, the muscles twitched a 























while, and then he lay still. He removed 
the fox without handling the trap, and 
reset it, gathering the loose sand into a 
roundish mound, entirely obscuring any 
signs of its presence. When the task 
was finished, all one could see was a 
mound looking for all the world like a 
large anthill. When I made the remark, 
**It looks just like an anthill, Harry,’’ 
he laughed and said, ‘‘ Well, I guess you 
have hit the nail on the head this time, 
my boy. It isn’t anything else; and it 
took me about two weeks searching 
through the woods to find this big fel- 
‘low. With this very hill I have already 
caught* seven foxes, counting this one 
on the ground. The first one I caught 
with this set was the largest fox I ever 
.. saw. You remember that large red skin 
~ I showed you last night? Well, that was 
the one.”’ 

We visited several traps before find- 
ing another animal caught. This time 
it was with a waterset. In making a 
waterset Hoburg used a three pronged 
hook made in the shape of an anchor. 
This was used as a drag, connected by a 
chain to the trap. This drag would keep 
catching in the ground or behind a bush 


and interfering with the fox’s progress, 


as he tried to get away. We found this 
one crouching under a small pine tree. 
The hook held fast between a sharp 
stone and the trunk of a tree. Harry 
had some trouble in getting the fox out 
from under the branches far enough to 
kill. In fact he narrowly escaped a se- 
vere bite; for as he was catching hold of 
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the animal, the fox turned, biting the 
trapper as he supposed, but it was his 
own leg instead of my friend’s he was 
biting. The blood trickled out on his 
fur where his teeth set into the flesh. 


Harry found a sunny spot in a little 
sheltered ravine where we ate our lunch. 
We sat facing a sloping hillside whose 
surface, to the left, was covered with 
pine and hemlock; to the right, dotted 
here and there, young chestnuts grew. 
Just at the base of this slope an old 
wood road wended its irregular course 
northward. After lunch we went to the 
unvisited traps, taking out one mink, 
and finding the toes of a fox where one 
had been caught, having freed himself 
by the loss of his toes. 

In the accompanying illustration 
stands Hoburg, the trapper. His little 
girl’s arms are about one of the foxes 
papa caught; and the view shows twen- 
ty-six fox, five mink, four skunk and ten 
muskrat skins. This is quite a showing 
for little over a month’s trapping. 

His little girl is as interested in the 
trapping as Hoburg himself, watch- 
ing anxiously for his return while he is 
making the rounds to his traps. When 
she catches sight of him returning, she 
hurries to meet him with these words, 
‘*What ’ou get ’is time, papa?’ 

The rabbits wink at each other and 
multiply, while the ruffed grouse still 
drums, and rears a larger brood each 
year in the woods where Hoburg set his 
traps. 
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NEARING THE FINISH OF THE SLAUGHTER. 








NOVEMBER—AND PIE 


EL COMANCHO 


To bag between five and ten thousand 
jack rabbits in a single day should be 
considered a very good record for a 
single party of hunters—especially when 
clubs constitute the only weapons used. 
It is, at least, safe to presume that not 
many hunting parties can boast of a bet- 
ter one. Such, nevertheless, is the 
record recently made by a party of hunt- 
ers, in Southern California. The party 
numbered about seven hundred men, 
women and children, and the hunt took 
place one day during the past fall in 
Antelope Valley, in the northern part 
of Los Angeles County. The exact num- 
ber of rabbits killed was not ascertained, 
but enough were counted to enable the 


making of a fairly reliable estimate, 
which, conservatively, placed the total 
at something in the neighborhood of six 
thousand. 

Until a few years ago Antelope Val- 
ley was populated almost exclusively by 
jack rabbits. Recently enterprising far- 
mers have been trying, with consider- 
able success, to convert the area into a 
farming community. The town of 
Lancaster with about two hundred and 
fifty citizens has sprung into being, and 
the surrounding valley is liberally dot- 
ted with farm houses. Alfalfa is con- 
sidered the crop best suited to the soil, 
and hundreds of acres of the land are de- 


voted tothe raising of it. Jack rabbits 
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SOME OF THE HUNTERS. 

















are extremely fond of -alfalfa, and the 
valley has been producing about two 
crops of rabbits to every one of alfalfa 
hay. The jack rabbit crop is not mar- 
ketable, but all the hay that can be pro- 
duced is always in keen demand. The 
rabbits were consuming too much of the 
latter crop, and the farmers, in conse-- 
quence, issued a proclamation of war. 

During the past fall three separate 
rabbit hunt, or ‘‘drives,’’ have been 
held, and more are promised for the 
present winter. The first or prelimin- 
ary drive resulted in the death of about 
five hundred rabbits, the second added 
about one thousand more to the slain, 
and the third left the fields strewn with 
an additional six or seven thousand. The 
number of participants has increased 
from about two hundred at the first to 
seven hundred at the last. The event of 
a drive has become to be looked upon as 
a sort of féte day, and the last two have 
terminated with a grand barbecue. 

In preparation for a rabbit drive a 
corral is constructed of wire netting into 
which the rabbits are to be driven. This 
corral is usually square with an open- 
ing on one side, probably twenty-five 
feet wide, from which flare wings of 
netting about sixty feet long. : 

Early in the morning of the drive 
farmers and city folk begin to arrive 
from all directions, some coming in wa- 
gons a distance of ten or twelve miles 
and some arriving on trains from towns 
twenty miles distant. Captains are 
chosen and the hunt begins. The cap- 
tains divide the hunters into squads and 
from various section roads they are start- 
ed on foot toward the corral, the dis- 
tance between the hunters at the start 
being not more than one hundred feet. 
Six or eight square miles are enclosed 
in this way, and gradually the march- 
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ASSEMBLED FOR THE BARBECUE AFTER THE DRIVE. 
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A CORNER ON RABBITS—ANOTHER PILE THAT HELPED TO MAKE THE 
SIX THOUSAND. 


ing wall of men and boys drive the rab- 
bits toward the mouth of the corral. 

The rabbits at first seem scarce. Ev- 
ery now and then one will jump up from 
a clump of sage brush, dart ahead of the 
column of hunters and disappear. In 
a short while they become more numer- 
ous, and it is not long until every clump 
of brush seems to produce at least two 
seared rabbits. They dart here and 
there, and despite the now almost solid 
wall of hunters, which is nearing a com- 
mon center, one will occasionally escape 
through the line. As the wall of men 
gradually nears the corral there seems 
to be a living sea of long-eared rabbits. 
The opening in the corral seems to offer 
to the rabbits the only avenue of escape, 
and into it they pour by hundreds, al- 
most clambering over one another in 
their mad flight. 

When corraled the slaughter begins. 
A limited number of the hunters, armed 
with clubs, enters the corral, and with 
quick sure blows rabbit after rabbit is 


killed. The sight is pitiful. The rab- 
bits dart in all directions, clambering 
over each other and trying to escape 
through the netting. Sometimes they 
pile up in the corners two and three 
deep. The clubbers stir up a cloud of 
alkali dust that closely resembles the 
smoke of a battlefield, and blood is spat- 
tered in all directions. 

After the killing the rabibts are left 
in piles to be devoured by scavengers. 
The long ears are cut from them as sou- 
venirs, but otherwise no spoils of the 
drive are taken. And after the hunt 
there is a free barbecue dinner for al! 
not of rabbit, however, but of beef. 

Such a slaughter of jack rabbits seems, 
to the truly sportive mind, barbarous. 
It is a pitiful sight to see these innocent- 
looking, long-eared creatures driven into 
a corner in this manner and beaten 
senseless with clubs. One is naturally 
confronted with the question: Is there 
not some better way of solving the prob- 
lem ? 

















THE ALEUT MAIDEN. 
A photograph taken in Northern Alaska where the Aleuts are found in goodly numbers. 
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ON THE MAGANETAWAN—HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO. 


SCENIC CANADA 


ERNEST CAWCROFT 


No issue devoted to any of the natu- 
ral features of the Continent of North 
America is complete without reference 
to the charms of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. It is only within the last decade 
that the people of the United States and 
the tourists of Europe have commenced 
to appreciate the extent of Nature’s ac- 
complishments in the Dominion. Hith- 
erto regarded as a field of snow and ice, 
and until recently not open to the trav- 
eler because df the lack of railroad fa- 
cilities, Canada has remained as the un- 
discovered country of the New World. 
Today Canada may be .termed the 
Newer America. 

There is no mistaking the fact that 
the American people have exceeded 
their national limitations in their desire 
to traverse the world. This has led to 
a distinet migration of tourists Canada- 


ward. The Canadian Pacific has been 
in existence for more than twenty years; 
but apart from the trail of steel stretch- 
ing across the southern line of the Do- 


minion, the country has not been open 
to the average traveler unfamiliar with 


the handling of a horse and capable of 
enduring the vexatious 
riding. During the past five years, 
however, there has been a remarkable 
development of the railroad facilities of 
the Dominion, and hence the people of 
the United States, as well as Europeans, 
are becoming familiar with the novel 
scenic effects to be seen from Halifax 
to the shores of British Columbia on the 
Pacific. In addition to the Canadian 
Pacific, the Canadian Northern now 
runs from Winnipeg through Edmon 
ton, and that road is opening up some 
novel sights to the tourist who does not 


cross-country 














A ROAD BETWEEN EDMONTON AND 
WINNIPEG. 
desire to trave! along conventional lines. 
Then there is the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
a combination of governmental and pri- 
vate promotion. This newer railroad 
system connects with the Grand Trunk 
as the eastern terminal and after pass- 
ing through the picturesque wilderness 
of Northern Quebee and piercing the 
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forests skirting the lakes of Ontario, it 
moves along south of Hudson Bay to- 
wards the head of the Great Lakes and 
thence onward to Winnipeg. It encir- 
cles the waters of the mighty Saskatche- 
wan and after passing through Edmon- 
ton it heads for the Peace River Coun- 
try to pierce the mountain passes on the 
way to Prince Rupert, the new city on 
the Pacific Coast located on the north- 
ern shores of British Columbia. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific is said to open 
more novel sights to the tourist, if we 
are to believe the young men who have 
braved the rigors of the northern wil- 
derness to make the preliminary sur- 
veys, than any other railroad system in 
Canada. 

But that does not mean that the scenes 
and sights of Eastern Canada should be 
overlooked ; nor that the older highways 
of steel do not afford views which are 
of interest to every citizen on the North 
American Continent. From the pictur- 
esque city of Quebec to the mining camp 
at Cobalt, and the grain elevators at 
Fort William, the beauty of the forests, 
the scenic uniqueness of the Ontario 
Lakes, and the attractiveness of the 
scores of rivers flowing alternately into 
Hudson Bay and the Great Lakes, have 
been subjects for comment upon the 
part of every tourist who has observed 








COBALT, ONTARIO. 




















the beauty of this intervening region 
even as he alights at the commer¢ial cen- 
ters only. It is true that Canada is 
pre-eminently an agricultural country 
and that the average view from a car 
window affords nothing more than 
prosperous farms based upon the large 
yield of grain. But nature has been 
kind to Canada and the ruggedness of 
the farms and hills has been relieved by 
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vacations in Alberta and British Colum- 


bia decreases. Way out there beyond 
Calgary, the Banff National Park is at- 
tracting an increasing number of visi- 
tors from year to year. Devoid though 
it be of the hot springs and geysers 
which make of the Yankee national park 
one of the wonders of the world, Banff 
has earned the title of the ‘‘ American 
Yellowstone.’’ There the Dominion Gov- 











BASS FISHING—TEMAGAMI. 


the decorations in the shape of massive 
mountains and mighty rivers. 

Every one in the Eastern states is 
familiar with the delights of the Mus- 
kota region and the charms of Lake 
Nipissing. But as we move Westward 
on the Canadian Pacific, the number of 
professional men who have spent their 





ernment has set aside thousands of acres 
for the perpetual enjoyment and delight 
of the people. The high hills and many 
glades, the hundreds of buffaloes roam- 
ing at will through the reservation and 


the lakes and streams which intersect 


this enormous public domain, combine 
to make of it one of the show places of 
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A COMMON SIGHT FROM THE TRAIN IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA—CATTLE WIN ADMIRATION 
OF THE WORLD. 


the Dominion. In addition, the Cana- Vancouver to Alaska and within a few 
dian Northern is rapidly nearing com- years hundreds of interesting sights 


pletion and views will be afforded of will be added to the many that now 
the Great Slake Lakes and Peace River make Canada a place for the tourist in 
region. The new Grand Trunk Pacific h f h , Penta 

will afford the visitor a view of Mt. ‘S®#rcm *or the ee ee ee 
Ida, eleven thousand feet above the level amidst the evidences of marked agricul- 


of the sea. A railroad is building from tural and commercial development. 





Do Dogs Laugh? 


When you pick up your gun and start off for the chase 
a Do you note the ky-yip and the grin on his face, 

And the wag of his tail that runs through to his ears— 
The same wiggle waggle you've noticed for years? 
With eyes full of glee he runs mad through the heath 
And you know by his moves he’s just tickled to death; 
Then back to your side with a wide open jowl 

He looks in your face with a laughing, low growl; 
Twists his neck as he turns, with that flirty dog look 
And a curl of his lip that no artist can book, 

Till he brings a broad smile to your radiant face 

And you both laugh together and quicken the pace. / 
Then study the scene when you make a sure hit 

Tell me he’s not laughing—then he’s having a fit. 


Cc. B. DAVIS. 


























Outdoor Life will be 
laws of any state. 
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Fam to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game 
department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been 


committed, after 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over.the carrying out of the game 


department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 


the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has 
already been sent to the depart ment by the informant. 








California A Good Game Country 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is a coun- 
try about on the county line of Trinity and 
Humboldt counties, California, where deer 
and brown and black bears can be found 
very plentiful; also gray squirreis, grouse, 
quails and pigeons, as well as good trout 
streams with salmon, steel-head and moun- 
tain trout. This section can be reached 
from Redding by stage to Hay Fork, then 
by pack and saddle the balance ot the way 
of about seventy-eight miles. The stage trip 
takes two days; then there is fifty miles by 
pack, which takes two days more. This is 
a good country for camping; it is well wa- 
tered with ice-cold streams, has open timber 
with some grass for stock, and cabins can 
be found to stop in most everywhere, and 
sometimes pasture, fenced, free for all to 
use. 

I was in this country last April and 
May, and again in September and October. 
Mr. E. W. Goe of Hyampom, a guide, has a 
ranch on Hay Fork river for headquarters. 
He has been there over twenty years; grows 
hay and grain for feed, some fruit and gar- 
den truck and keeps a pack of dogs (mostly 
shepherds, but one hound for “music” to lo- 


(1) 


cate where “treed”). There are a few pan- 
thers there—with a $20 bounty on their 
scalps which has nearly cleaned them out 
of this region. Coyotes, wildcats «nd lynxes 
are also found, and a few jack-rabbits. Last 
April in a hunt with Goe, the first day out 
from Bissell’s ranch the dogs treed a coon, 
which Mr. Jones, my companion, shot with 
his Luger automatic pistol. The second day 


we started on the track of a small bear, 
which ran out of hearing and which we 
could not locate, so went home. The dogs 


came home after 
hours. 

The third day we drew a blank. The 
fourth day the dogs winded a bear over 200 
yards away, in her winter den, a hole at 
the roots of a tree. She was at home and 
ready for callers, and gave the five dogs a 
lively reception. We got there quick, too, 
for we knew by the noise that there was 
plenty doing, and found three dogs badly 
chewed up. 

The bear stayed inside the tree and 
fought the dogs off. Goe got the dogs away 
and held them, while Jones pounded the 
tree back of the hole, and I sat on a big 


being away about six 








log about thirty feet away. The old bear 
stuck her nose out but would not show her 
head, so I fired, hitting her just under the 
eye. This made her mad and out came her 
head. I shot again, above the eye, and down 
she fell, dead. 

This proved to be a finely-furred brown 
bear, very fat, weighing about 300 pounds. 
When we pulled her out of the hole we 
found two cubs, a black and a brown, very 
small, weighing six pounds each. We 
dressed the dogs’ wounds as well as possi- 
ble, cleaned the old bear, took the cubs to 
camp and gave them milk, which they 
lapped with tongue, same as a dog. They 
grew fast and soon got to be large, saucy, 
tame bears. The meat of the bear was fine. 
Mrs. Russell rendered out six gatlons of oil 
and cooked many a good meal with bear 
meat, 

We hunted four days more and treed a 
wildcat, which Jones shot. The guides shot 
a medium-sized black bear which treed too 
far away from us to go to. 

On the 5th of September Charles Spicer 
of Pomona, Herman Eymann and myself of 
Upland, Calif., hunted on Pilot Creek near 
the South Fork of Trinity River. The dogs 
started a bear, which soon treed. It was a 
large bear, and soon came down with 
a rush, but the dogs soon treed bim again 
about 300 yards away. But he came down 
again, ran 100 yards and climbed another 
tree; so Mr. Goe said to shoot, while he 
held the dogs. Spicer shot, but the bear 
kept coming down, so we both shot, and the 
bear fell dead with all three balls through 
him. 

Two days later we treed anoitber, which 
the guides could not hold up the tree, and so 
shot for me. 

About the sixth day of hunting we treed 
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another. I was out with Eymann on horses 
and when the guides holloed “treed” we 
went to them and saw a fine biack sow 
up a spruce tree about forty feet high. Ey- 
mann shot her in the brain. This was a fat 
bear, weighing about 300 pounds. As Ey- 
mann had shot a two-point buck, he went 
home, but we hunted two weeks longer. 
We started four more bears which ran out 
of hearing and probably treed, as the dogs 
stayed away from six to ten hours. We 
also ran a panther out of hearing (the dogs 
were gone all night). 

Toward the last of our hunt we started 
a bear but the chase got too fast for me, 
so I went to camp. After a long run they 
found the dogs with a very large brown 
bear, treed, but while getting the dogs tied 
up, the bear came down and would not tree 
again. One dog got badly chewed up, so 
they gave up the chase. The boys came into 
camp, away after dark, a discouraged trio. 

We shot nine bucks in all on the fall 
hunt, and three black bears. The dogs all 
got well, or sufficiently so as to tunt again. 
Strange how soon they will heal or grow 
up when so badly crippled. 

Hunting bears with dogs is very exciting 
and at times a little dangerous, but that’s 
what makes it interesting for the hunters. 

Mr. E. W. Goe offers to give his time 
free of charge to the first lady bunter who 
will come to his ranch on a bear hunt. He 
will tree a bear for her, and with riding 
horses take her to where she can shoot the 
bear, and then take a picture of the hunt- 
ress standing beside the dead bear. That 
looks liberal to any lady who wishes to 
shoot a bear, and it can be easity done in 
two weeks or less. Bears can be hunted 
until Christmas. A. G. ALLEN. 

California. 


A Bear Letter—and a Reply 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I had an argu- 
ment with Mr. Ned Reese in a local sport- 
ing goods house today where he was exhibit- 
ing three bear hides and a cat hide killed 
in Wyoming on a recent hunt there with 
John Goff. Judging from some if his state- 
ments I think that some of our western 
friends have been “stuffing” him. His larg- 
est bear hide he claimed was a little over 


(%) 


7 feet from tip to tip and was the largest 
ever killed of the black bear species. Now, 
while the fur was very good, I would hate 
to call that a world’s record, as last spring 
Lee Green and I killed a brown bear that 
measured, as he lay stretched out after fall- 
ing out of the tree, 8 feet 6 inches from tip 
to tip, and also a cinnamon bear that meas- 
ured 8 feet 9 inches from tip to tip. This 




















was before skinning. When I first went out 
to California we got a big black bear that 
measured over 8 feet. 

Reese claims that the black, brown and 
cinnamon are all of one species. 

Is there any way by which to tell a 
bear’s age? One of the last bears we killed 
in California was estimated to be about two 
years old and seemed to be almost as large 
as the one of Reese’s that I saw today and 
which he claimed was twelve years old. 

Please don’t think I am trying to quote 
myself as an authority; as I positively have 
no way of telling bears’ ages except by ex- 
perience and from the men I nave hunted 
with, and they seem to about agree with 
each other. I have killed forty-odd bears in 
my time and have many a good hunt left in 
me yet. I have hunted in Maine, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Michigan, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, California and Ore- 
gon, bear always being the main object, with 
other game in season. 

Mr. Reese claimed also that the place 
has never been found where bear whelped 
their young cubs. I have heard cattlemen 
say (also mountaineers who have trapped 
and hunted for thirty years) and one man 
—“Old Bill” Muller of California—for fifty 
years—that bears generally had their cubs 
on beds of leaves on south hillsides in his 
section of California. 

Reese said you offered $1,000 through 
your magazine for anyone to snow where 
bear had their young. Is this so? 

Ohio. H. D. WOOLLEY. 


To which letter we replied in part as fol- 
lows: 

“Referring to your letter of the 9th would 
say that while we have been on three or four 
big game hunting trips with John Goff, yet 
we have never heard of this Mr. Reese as 
far as we can remember. While seven feet 
is a long stretch for a black bear hide, yet 
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we have seen them as long as eight feet, 
which is the largest we have ever seen. We 
think there is a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing concerning the cinnamon bear. A great 
many grizzly bears are called cinnamon on 
account of their color. We were told of a 
cinnamon bear once measuring ten feet, but 
when we came to measure him found that 
he was a pure grizzly in every respect. The 
real cinnamon bear is merely a black bear 
but cinnamon in color. The same can be 
said of the regular brown bear. It is the 
black bear, but brown in color. Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, while in Colorado, killed a 
black bear with three cubs, one 4 black an- 
other a brown, and another a cinnamon in 
color. We would like very much to have a 
photo of that cinnamon bear hide you men- 
tion which measured 8 feet 9 inches, pro- 
viding, of course, that the width of the hide 
was in proportion and that the hide was 
not stretched long at the expense of its 
width. 

“We know of no way to tella bear’s age. 
It may be that some of our readers have 
this down to a science, but it is something 
that, personally, we have never given much 
thought to. 


“Reese is wrong if he said that we offered 
$1,000 to anyone who could show where bear 
had their young. It is very easy to find such 
places, but always, or at least as far as we 
have ever been able to tell, these nests or 
dens have been found after the mother and 
her cubs had made their exit. You know, 
cubs are most always born about February, 
where the mother holes up, and she always 
emerges in the spring from the den with her 
cubs. They are the smallest animal, in pro- 
portion to normal size, when born, of any 
of the mammals, being sometimes not larger 
than a small cat, or kitten. They have been 
known to be as light as four ounces at 
birth.” 


Deer in Colorado—Big Work Ahead for Game Association 


Editor Outdoor Life:—If you can spare 
room in your valuable magazine I would be 
pleased to tell your many readers the true 
condition of one of Colorado’s great re 
sources—the big game that we had so much 
of only a few years since. I have just re- 





turned from a thirty-two days’ trip to what 
was at one time the best part of the state 
to hunt in, and I am sure my statement 
will be borne out by a great many reliable 
gentlemen who hunted in this same part of 
the country that I did and at the same time. 
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The truth is, the big game of Colorado is 
fast passing into history; in fact, it has 
just about all gone there now. I did not 
see ten per cent. of the deer that I saw 
four years ago in the same country. This 
is all due to the fact that the game is get- 
ting little or no protection. 

During my stay in the game country 1 
did not see one game warden. I heard there 
had been one in the country but he made 
his escape before being caught. Two years 
of D. E. Farr’s administration, backed up 
and dictated to by John Vivian and his gang 
of politicians, has allowed our deer to al- 
most disappear. 

One man was reported as killing four 
deer during the open season. Two men 
from Iowa were reported as trying to kill 
elk by shooting at them, and still there was 
nothing being done about it. They are us- 
ing the public money and the state’s re- 
sources—and the people are paying for it. 


Now, gentlemen, what must be done, and 
done quickly, is for all true sportsmen to be 
organized into a game protective associa- 
tion. Get a good law enacted making an 
absolute closed season on everything for 
four years, and see that it is properly and 
rigidly enforced. Each town or city should 
have a separate organization and all join a 
state club for the same purpose. If this 
step is not taken in the very near future, 
then the next assembly should repeal the 
game law, as the small amount of game 
we have now is not worth the money the 
taxpayer is putting up each year for fake 
game protection, while it is nothing more 
nor less than a building up and maintaining 
of a rotten political machine. I hope to see 
letters from all true sportsmen on this sub- 
ject and I urge you, gentlemen, to take hold 
of this matter in good earnestness before it 
is too late. J. M. WOODARD. 

Colorado. ’ 
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Unfortunately, Mr. Woodard’s words in 
regard to the disappearance of our game are 
only too true. For two years our does and 
fawns were shot off like so many jack-rab- 
bits, until now we haven’t the natural re- 
plenishing stock to raise a corner-lot herd of 
deer. We hope that every state in the 
Union will profit by the awful mistake made 
nearly three years ago by Colorado, and 
never allow a female animal of any of the 
horned varieties of game to be killed at any 
time. It is not the natural order of things 
that the females should be killed, under any 
circumstances. Outdoor Life’s voice was 
raised long and often against this measure, 
and we even went among the legislators 
and talked against it, but there wasn’t suf- 
ficient opposition to change the bill before 
passage. The home-coming of big game 
hunters the past fall from their deer-hunting 
trips was a sad but sure testimony to the 
scarcity of that kind of game in Colorado 
at the present time. 


Mr. Woodard’s suggestion for a game 
protective association is good and timely. 
We already have such an organization, how- 
ever, right here in Denver, composed of 
over 400 bran-new full-of-life members. 
It is not a purely local affair (being 
called the Colorado Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion) either, but was organized with the 
idea of establishing branches all over the 
state. In fact, we believe it is the idea to 
start out an organizer soon to the towns 
and cities where the greatest promise of 
support comes from. Therefore if the sports- 
men throughout the state are interested, 
they can either write to Paul Steuck, gun- 
smith, Denver, or to any of the officers 
whose names appear below, comprising the 
executive board: T. F. Dolan, Jack Engle, 
Herman Rauchfuss, Jos. Gratiot and John 
Schuster. Let all good sportsmen get to- 
gether now, to the end that we may reach 
1,000 members for this association before 
our next Assembly meets. 


Further Details Regarding the California Lion Attack 


Since the publication in our November 
number of the account of the killing of two 
persons in California by a mountain lion we 
have received dozens of letters, from all 
parts of the country, from sportsmen and 
scientists, voicing their astonishment; en- 
quiring if there were not some further de- 


tails concerning the attack which would 
tend to throw more light upon the affair, 
and asking for all information concerning 
it which we can give. We are indebted to 
Mr. Dean W. King, a sportsman and hunter 
well known all over the United States, for 
a clipping from the Western Graphic, a Pa- 














cific Coast publication, which goes into de- 
tail regarding some of the incidents of the 
attack. While no light on the situation in 
the main is shed, yet so much interest has 
attached to this killing that we beg leave 
to print this clipping, even though many of 
the statements made by Mr. W. J. Mortimer 
in our last issue are repeated. Mr. King, 
in his letter to us, vouches for the correct- 
ness of the clipping, which is as follows: 


Every sportsman who has hunted deer in 
the wilds of this state has heard of a Cali- 
fornia lion, or cougar, as being an animal 
that will fly before a poodle dog. The gen- 
eral belief is that one of these animals will 
not attack a man. Incidents Lave been 
cited time and again of famished cougars 
trailing a hunter or prospector for miles and 
then refusing to attack. There may be, nev- 
ertheless, danger to fear from a lioness who 
is caring for her young, as, during the time 
she is nursing her offspring she fears nei- 
ther man nor beast that happens near her 
lair. The statement that California lions 
are harmless under any and all conditions 
has been exploded by a report that reached 
this city on July 8th concerning an attack 
that was made upon a young boy and his 
companion, a young lady, by a California 
lioness, not far distant from the city of San 
José, The story of the attack is told, with- 
out any of the sensational frills that gen- 
erally form a part of lion yarns, by the San 
José Mercury of July 7th, as follows: 


“Miss Isola Kennedy yesterday afternoon 
fought for her life for fifteen minutes in 
the bed of the Coyote Creek, near Glen 
Willis, emerging from the fray terribly 
mangled by the teeth and claws of a Cali- 
fornia lion. 

“Miss Kennedy, the daughter of John 
Kennedy of Morgan Hill, and president of 
the Santa Clara and San Mateo Bi-County 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
widely known through her activity as a tem- 
perance worker, had gone for a drive, tak- 
ing with her Henry Merkle of Fruitvale and 
Walter Layne of Morgan Hill, lads aged ten 
and eight years, respectively. 


“She drove some 700 or 800 yards above 
the bridge near Glen Willis, and, leaving 
the rig, took a seat upon the bank of the 
creek, while the youngsters waded in the 
creek a little distance away. She was sud- 
denly horrified to see an immense California 
lion jump from the bank and alight upon 
the back of the Merkle boy. The boy fell 
into the shallow water and the lion at once 
left him and ferociously attacked Miss Ken- 
nedy, who fought him as best she could with 
her only weapon, a large hatpin. 

“The lion first seized his intended vic- 
tim by the leg and dragged her down, then 
tried to get at her throat. She struggled 
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to her feet and clasped her arms across her 
face, holding them in spite of the beast’s 
attempts to claw them away. The boys lost 
no time in running to the camp of the Bay 
Cities Water Company and giving the alarm. 
Their appeal was answered by Joln Conlon 
and Mr. Fletcher, employes of the Water 
Company. Mr. Conlon had armed himself 
with a shotgun, and with this he fired four 
shots at the ferocious beast. The animai 
did not seem to notice the shots and never 
for an instant ceased its onslaught on Miss 
Kennedy. 

“In the meantime Mr. Fletcher, realiz- 
ing the ineffectiveness of the shotgun, had 
gone for a rifle, which he handed to Mr. 
Conlon. 

“After receiving the rifle Mr. Conlon 
says it seemed to him fully five oiinutes be- 
fore he could get an opening to shoot with- 
out danger of killing the young woman, so 
close was the lion’s assault. The opening 
finally came, however, but three bullets were 
necessary before the animal ceased to strug- 
gle and almost with its dying gasp it was 
still clawing at the prostrate girl. 


“The struggle between the lion and the 
girl lasted fully fifteen minutes, and that 
she survived at all is marvelous. An ex- 
press wagon was secured, in which she was 
placed upon a mattress and conveyed to her 
home in Morgan Hill, about two and a half 
miles distant. 

“She was there treated by Dr. J. T. Hig- 
gins, who found that, while she was badly 
lacerated and scratched on many parts of 
her body, her left arm and shoulder had 
suffered most, the arm especially being lit- 
erally mangled. 


“Dr. J. T. Higgins stated last evening 
that, though Miss Kennedy’s condition is 
serious, a fatal result is not apprehended un- 
less blood poisoning should ensue. Sev- 
eral stitches were required to close many 
of her wounds and her left arm was in 
such condition that little could be done 
with it except to keep it in bandages. She 
rested easily yesterday afternoon under the 
influence of opiates, and her ultimate recov- 
ery is expected. 


“Henry Markle (Wilson) sustained a se- 
verely lacerated neck where the animal’s 
claws had struck, and one ear was split 
wide open. The boy’s wounds are not con- 
sidered grave. 

“The lion measure eight feet from tip 
to tip and weighed 150 pounds. Its skin 
was removed by Mr. Conlon, who will trea- 
sure it as a trophy. 

“The spot where the fearful combat took 
place is about a mile and a half easterly 
from the Eighteen Mile House in the low 
foothills at the very edge of the valley, and 
is well known as a summer resort and pic- 
nie grounds, the country being well wooded. 
“Tt is said that a pair of lions have been 
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seen in the adjacent foothills at intervals 
during the past four or five years.” 

The following appeared in the Mercury 
of ‘July 10th concerning Miss Kennedy: 
“Mrs. C. M. Ayeres returned yesterday af- 
ternoon from Morgan Hill, where she had 
been to visit Miss lola Kennedy, the young 
woman who was attacked by a California 
lion several days ago. She reported that 
Miss Kennedy was improving as rapidly as 
could be expected and was extremely anx- 
ious to assure her friends that she hoped 
soon to be about and able to see them. Al- 
though terribly torn and lacerated on her 
left side and injured to some extent in 
other portions of her body, she will not be 
disfigured unless something unexpected de- 
velops. Dr. Higgins, who is attending her, 
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is an able physician and is giving her the 
best possible surgical assistance. Miss Ken- 
nedy’s face will not be disfigured except 
that the left ear is entirely gone.” 


Since the above was published both the 
victims, as announced in our December 
number, have died. Mr. King intimates that 
possibly their death came from _ rabies, 
which may throw a clue upon the extraor- 
dinary circumstances of the attack, as never 
before have we heard of a lion making a 
premeditated attack where the animal was 
not cornered or wounded or where the young 
was not in danger. 


Sweets as Nutritive Food on Outing Trips 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue 
of your magazine “E] Comancho” gave some 
suggestions for food supplies, claiming light 
weight combined with great nutriment, 
same being made up mostly of sweets, 
which, it might appear to one who has not 
tried it, would be fit only for a “matinee 
lunch,” and which is criticized by one of 
your readers in a later issue. 

I do not wish to enter into any contro- 
versy upon any matter, and will only state 
my experience. I have many times taken 
supplies very similar to those suggested, and 
consider them highly nutritive. I do not 


care much for sweets except when in camp, 
and then I go the limit, particularly in cold 
weather. 

Two years ago next November, three of 
us consumed about forty pounds of sugar in 
fifteen days. Weather ranged from ten de- 
grees below zero to fifteen above. We did 
not suffer from the cold, and I think the 
sweets consumed helped us to withstand the 
severe weather. 

I have on occasions taken exception to 
“El Comancho,” but on investigation I have 
usually found that he knew what he was 
talking about. Cc. W. SHELDON. 

Wyoming. 


An Old Hunter and Guide Voices Opinions 


Editor Outdoor Life: Mr. W. H. Case 
wishes to know if bears are cannibals. I 
can inform him that all bears here in Mon- 
tana are cannibals. Bear meat makes a 
good bait for other bear, as Ralph Mussina 
says in the November issue. I have never 


killed a bear with quills in him, but I have 
killed mountain lions that were stuck full 
of them. My experience with bears are 
that they are very easily killed—in fact, 
more easily killed than deer. 

Montana. M. P. DUNHAM. 


The Grizzly and the Silver Tip 


Editor Outdoor Life: Referring to yours 
of the 11th, would say that there is consid- 
erable controversy over the same proposi- 
tion that you refer to in your letter of above 
date, viz.: As to whether or not the grizzly 
bear is the same as a silver-tip. I have 
heard a number of men who have trapped 
and hunted for years state that they are 
not. What I would like to know to settle 


the controversy is, are they the same. 
If, as I surmise from your letter, you con- 
sider them the same, kindly advise on what 
grounds you base your statement. 

Idaho. E. M. BLAYLOCK. 


To which we replied as follows: “The 
grizzly and the silver-tip are the same, sil- 
ver-tip being merely a nickname for the 











grizzly. The grounds on which we base our 
statement in this respect are that we have 
never been able to see any difference in 
them, as the color variation occurs on ac- 
count of locality, time of year killed, etc. 
For instance, the grizzly has the large cheek 
bones, small ears, the silver tipped fur, the 
hump on the shoulders, the long foreclaws, 
the vicious disposition, the greater size, 
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weight, etc. If you have ever seen a silver- 
tip without any one of these characteristics 
we would like to hear of it. There is no 
question at all that they are the same bear, 
as not only the big game hunters of the 
country who have made a study of them 
agree on this, but also the scientists who 
have for many years been examining skulls, 
bone formations and other characteristics.” 


“El Comancho’s” Masculinity is Doubted 


Editor Outdoor Life: I would like to 
caution Mr. Altsheler about such a sarcastic 
note as was in a late issue of Outdoor Life 
about the candy box ration of “El Com- 
ancho,” unless he is positive that the said 
El Comancho is masculine. It might be one 
of the fair sex in disguise, and in such case 
“said lady” would not be out of the way in 
letting Outdoor Life readers know how the 
fair sex “Bill of Fare” runs while out fish- 
ing or hunting in the mountains. Some of 


“El Comancho’s” stories and advice are very 
good, but from their general flavor I always 
take them as feminine. If “El Comancho” 
really is masculine, then I heartily endorse 
Mr. Brent Altsheler’s opinion, and under- 
score it because I really don’t think many 
women could go a full day in the mountains 
on such a diet as “the candy box ration” 
suggested without having that feeling of 
emptiness so often experienced by all of us. 
Ohio. H. D. WOOLLEY. 


Game Notes 


The hunting in the vicinity of Regina, 
Sask., Canada, must be most productive of 
wild-fowl, if we may judge from a photo- 
graph recently received of Dr. F. J. Ball 
and two of his hunting friends, showing 
thirty chickens, the result of a morning’s 
hunt near Regina. 


Mr. H. Darrell of Dawson, Yukon Terri- 
tory, writes as follows: “There is just a 
little mistake in the article I wrote for your 
magazine and that is about the Coppermine 
river running into the northeast corner of 
Great Bear Lake. The Coppermine River 
runs into the Arctic Ocean and does not 
approach within forty miles of Great Bear 
Lake. The Dean River runs ‘nto Great 
Bear Lake, and that was what I intended 


I Want 


I’m night guard all alone tonight, 

Dead homesick, lonely, tired and blue. 
And none but you can make it right; 

My heart is hungry, Girl, fur you. 


I’ve longed all night to hug you, dear, 
To speak my love, I’m at a ioss; 

But just as soon as daylight’s here 
I'm goin’ straight to see the boss! 





to say, if I did not, for it was in the Dean 
River valley that muskoxen abounded 
(which lies between the Coppermine river 
and Great Bear Lake) when we passed 
through there in 1902. I have found out 
nothing further about the muskox in Alaska 
yet, although I made many inquiries this 
summer.” 


Harry Patterson, Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
a local bear hunter, who, in company with 
his father, Brice Patterson, owns a nice 
pack of bear dogs, writes that he has just 
returned (October 14th) from a successful 
bear hunt, getting two nice fat, black ones. 
He says the dogs have been working well, 
and that there have been plenty of bear 
feed and bears in his locality the past fall. 


My Time 


“How long’s this round-up goin’ to run, 
Another week, or, maybe, three? 

Give me my time then, I am done! 
No, I’m not sick; three weeks! Oh, gee! 


“IT know, though, when I’ve had enough. 
I will not work—darned if I will— 
I’m goin’ to quit, and that’s no bluff— 

Say, gimme some tobacco, Bill.’ 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 


























Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN. Author of The Amateur Trainer. 
TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


M. K. T., Salt Lake, Utah.—I have a litter 
of Irish setter puppies and three other dogs 
and know little or nothing of dogs’ ail- 
ment’s and treatment to be given. The 
puppies are doing well, but have spells of 
spasms at times, and then again seem aill 
right. One of the old dogs has some sores 
on body that seem hard to heal and keep 


healed up. Is there not a “short” book pub- 
lished on dog diseases. I would not care 
for a large work on the subject. At what 


age do puppies usually have worms? At 
what age does a pup get distemper? Does 
mange spread in a kennel so that all the 
dogs get it? 


Answer.—There are a number of books 
published on diseases of the dog and any 
bookseller can supply same—costing from 
$1 to $5 per volume. Ed F Haberlein, Mc- 
Pherson, Kans., furnishes a booklet to read- 
ers of Outdoor Life free for the asking upon 
receipt of a stamp with letter of inquiry. 
This booklet contains about all the informa- 
tion needed by the novice and enables him 
to correctly diagnose the usual] diseases of 
the dog and use the proper remedies. Pup- 
pies usually have worms at three weeks old 
and should have treatment from that time 
on till well-grown. The theory that a puppy 
must get distemper at a certain age has 
long ago been exploded. They take it by 
coming in contact with diseased dogs or get- 
ting to where such dogs have been kept—it 
is contagious. When mange is once spread 
in and about kennels then it becomes very 
hard to eradicate s the mite is contained 
in the bedding and rubbish on the place and 
all the dogs kept thereabouts wiil get af- 
flicted. A thorough cleaning up ana burn- 
ing of all litter and trash is the only pre- 
ventive. 


B. J. E., Milwaukee, Wis.—I have an 
Airedale terrier pup who is a reguiar tramp. 
When let out of the house in the morning 
he will not return for several hours. We 
feed him well and treat reasonably well. I 
want to break him of this fault and would 


be glad to have advice in the matter. I do 
not want the dog for hunting but just to be 
about the house and if it can’t be done will 
dispose of him. 


Answer.—Evidently the pup gets lone- 
some and seeks company away from home, 
hence stays out for several hours. A puppy 
naturally is and should be playful. To keep 
in an enclosure will be the only preventive. 
Had it a companion at home (any kind of 
dog about his size) the two would romp and 
frolic about the house and stay near. Even 
tying up for a while and then turning loose 
would not break up the habit—not a fault. 
A pup not wanting to play or seek company 
would hardly be worth the keep any way. 
Supply a companion, or keep in lot to pre- 
vent loafing. You cannot break him of the 
habit without a clubbing given by someone 
else while away from home on a playmate 
hunt and scare so badly that he dares not 
venture away. 


T. G., Galveston, Tex.—Down in this 
country it seems that near about every 
other dog has the mange. I have a fine 
pointer pup that I fear will contract the 
disease also. Can it be prevented? I was 
told they put a mangy dog in the sea for a 
while to cure it. Do you know whether 
there is anything in this? I expect to re 
main for the winter and would hate to have 
my dog take the mange. 

Answer.—Presumably if a mangy dog 
were put into the sea long enough to per- 
mit the brine penetrating the skin, it might 
kill the mange parasite—possibly the dog 
as well. Keeping from coming in contact 
with mangy dogs is the best preventive— 
is contagious. Marige is a microbic parasite 
boring into and then tunneling under the 
skin which causes intense itching; co ‘- 
stant scratching is the result with bare and 
bleeding patches to follow. 


P. L, Orange, Calif—Hunting quails in 
this locality is mostly done in brush and 
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also ground covered with cactus. Some 
places are so thickly covered witn cactus 
that a dog would not drop (“charge”) to 
order and I wish to know what to do in 
that case. Am training as per The Ama- 
teur Trainer and find this mode very effect- 
ive and easily applied. What is to be done 
under such circumstances? 


Answer.—The lesson of “charge” is 
taught for the purpose of more readily hav- 
ing the dog under control and to prevent 
him from rushing in to flush or break shot, 
etc. It will be well, in your case also, to 
make obedient to this order at home and 
then, in the field when working ihe dog in 
practical manner, omit dropping him and 
merely have him stand to shot and wing. 
Anyway, that is the proper way so soon as 
a dog can be handled to refrain from break- 
ing shot and wing. Where you have so 
many cactus there may be difficulty in mak- 
ing the dog work nicely the first season at 
least as it may get him disgusted with the 
hunt because of much annoyance by being 
pricked in the feet. You will do well, how- 
ever, to put the dog through the course as 
laid down in this book and then modify to 
suit prevailing conditions in your !ocality. 


C. R. E., Ladonia, Tex—I have two 
dogs and want to train them both at the 
same time. Are the dogs to be kept sep- 
arate during this time? When through the 
course of yard training can the two be 
worked on gaine together the first sea- 
son? 

Answer.—When there are two dogs to 
go through the course of yard training at 
the same time, it will be well to have one 
of them look on and let to make observa- 
tions while the other is put through his les- 
son. Always take in hand tue more stub- 
born one first, then tie up close by and let 
him look on while the second one goes 
through routine work. It will be found that 
the one taking to it somewhat easier will 
require less time and get his lesson almost 
fully by merely making observations. When 
the writer trained dogs, he usually had as 
many as twenty at a time to put through 


the mill. By having the lot look on while 
others were put through their lessons (al- 


ways taking the more stubborn first) some 
among them needed almost no work and 
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awaited with joy their turn and then per- 
formed what they had seen those before 
them do—just imitated and delighted in do- 


ing so. This may seem far-fetched, but 
it’s true. (2) Yes, as per directions in the 
book. 


V. T., Greenville, Miss—I am a con- 
stant reader of Outdoor Life, and am espe- 
cially interested in the Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Department, also in the Dogdom De- 
partment. I have found many answers to 
questions that were of value to me. I now 
have a question that I would be glad to 
have enlightenment on. I have a fine fe- 
male Boston terrier, three years old, which 
about eighteen months ago had a fit while 
out for a run. She soon recovered but was 
wild as a rabbit so I could not get near 
her; when I did get her home she seemed 
not to know anyone and just walked in a 
circle for about an hour and then again had 
fits several times during the night. She 
seemed to get along very well for a time, 
but of late she has nervous spells and at 
times has fits like epileptic fits, the spells 
lasting a few minutes at a time. What is 
the cause of it? 


Answer.—Doubtless tape-worm. Dogs so 
afflicted, especially after exertion and get- 
ting heated somewhat, will have fits. When 
relieved of the parasite (there may be sev- 
eral of such worms harbored at the same 
time) spasms and fits will not occur. Fol- 
lowing are the usual symptoms, not all of 
them, however, occurring simultaneously, so 
that any portion of those enumerated be 
present it may be taken for granted that 
tape-worm is the cause of trouble. Bloated 
abdomen; harsh coat, staring one back and 
skin eruption; profuse falling of hair; dry, 
hot nose; cough; irregular appetite; diar- 
rhea, varying to constipation; frequent 
vomiting; slimy, blood-stained stools; pale 
gums; bulging eyes; convulsions; fits; 
twitching of muscles in sleep; refusal of 
clean food and hunting up something pu- 
trid to devour lustily; eating horse-manure 
and other filthy matter; white flakes cling- 
ing to surface of solid fa@ces—these are seg- 
ments of the worm and an unmistakable 
symptom. Ed F. Haberlein, McPherson, 
Kan., puts out ap efficacious remedy for 
this ailment. 
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The Year’s Experience With High Power Rifles 


Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, U. S. Army 


Target practice, for the year just closing, 
in the regular Army and National Guard, as 
well as the competitions at Camp Perry 
and Sea Wirt, have brought to light much 
new data regarding high-power rifles. Natu- 
rally the experience has been confined al- 
most entirely to the New Springfield rifle, 
but the lessons learned will be found ap- 
plicable to almost all high-power arms, and 
to the hunting field as well as the target 
range. 

The most noticeable feature in this sea- 
son’s practice was the great improvement in 
all makes of ammunition for the service 
rifle. In considering this year’s ammuni- 
tion we must divide it into two classes— 
service, and match or hand-loaded. The 
former was made under contract to the gov- 
ernment and the amount and time allowed 
for its delivery precluded weighing of bul- 
lets and powder charges. This ammunition, 
manufactured by the United States Car- 
tridge Company, was used in the National 
matches and its accuracy was truly won- 
derful. It shot better than anvone could 
hold and sight it and there was little to 
choose between it and the hand-loaded car- 
tridges. It was loaded with a non-mercuric 
primer, pyro-cellulose powder and a 150- 
grain. bullet. The hand-loaded ammunition 
was made up with the greatest care, both 
powder charges and bullets being passed 
over scales and any variations over one- 
tenth of a grain being thrown out. In ad- 
dition, at least one maker spun every bul- 
let on a delicate centrifugal machine which 
showed instantly any lack of homogeneity 
in the jacket or core. All this ammunition 
was capable of less than a five-inch mean 
vertical deviation at 1,000 yards, and at 200 
yards the accuracy was fully equal] to the 


fine Schuetzen rifles made by Pope and 
Schoyen. The weight of bullets in the most 
popular cartridges were as follows: United 
States Cartridge Company, 150 grains; Un- 
ion Metallic Cartridge Company, 172 grains, 
and Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
180 grains. Some manufacturers used the 
new pyro-cellulose powder which contained 
a stabilizer and had graphite incorporated 
in the grains, and some the Du Pont 1908 
Military powder, which is of the nitro- 
glycerine type. 

Very little trouble was experienced with 
erosion or wear of barrels with this ammu- 
nition but everyone was endeavoring to find 
some panacea for metallic fouling which not 
only made it necessary to use the tedious 
ammonia solution of cleaning, but also de- 
creased the accuracy of fire after about 50 
or 75 rounds. All the ammunition gave 
very much less fouling than that of former 
years. That of the Winchester company 
was excellent in this respect, giving practi- 
cally no fouling at all in fairly smooth 
bored barrels. The United States govern- 
ment is also putting out at present-a car- 
tridge loaded with a new primer which does 
not contain glass, the new pyro-cellulose 
powder and a 150-grain cannelured bullet 
which is slightly crimped in the shell. This 
ammunition came out at the very end of the 
season and the United States Army infantry 
team were the only riflemen who obtained 
any of it. We found it to be very accurate 
indeed, and to give no metallic fouling at 
all except in very rough barrels. 

In endeavoring to overcome this metal- 
lic fouling we first used Acheson graphite, 
grade 1340, which is an extremely fine pow- 
dered graphite made in an electric furnace 
at such a high temperature that it easily 
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withstands the temperature of the powder 
gases at the moment of firing. The rifle 
barrel was polished with this and the bul- 
lets were also polished with a little graph- 
ite on a chamois skin. Used thus it seemed 
to decrease the fouling to a small extent 
and caused it to be deposited more as a 
smear than in lumps, thus enabling one to 
fire a few more rounds before the fouling 
decreased the accuracy. But it was not a 
complete success and did not make it pos- 
sible to do away with the ammonia bath 
in cleaning. 

Meanwhile the Maryland rifle team had 
been experimenting with a grease called 
“mobile-lubricant,” a product of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, which looked !ike a very 
heavy vaseline and had a very high fire 
test. The bullets were dipped and revolved 
in this grease before inserting in the barrel, 
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mental to accuracy. It does not seem to 
make any difference whether one has a big 
lump of the lubricant on the bullet, or a 
mere coating. I tried alternate shots with 
a thin coating and a big “gob” and the rifle 
held to its elevations as well as ever. After 
shooting the rifle and using mobile-lubri- 
cant the only cleaning necessary is a thor- 
ough scrubbing with Dr. Hudson’s nitro- 
solvent, Powder Solvent No. 9, Winchester 
Crystal Cleanser, or stronger ammonia, and 
wiping clean with flannel patches and a 
final oiling with Hudson’s nitro-solvent or 
Powder Solvent No. 9. I always prefer to 
use ammonia for the first application, as 
when it is used the barrel does not seem 
to sweat out afterwards and it is thus not 
necessary to clean the following day. 

In practice we carried the mobile-lubri- 
cant in a thin tin tobacco-box in the pocket, 




















Ten shots, 800 yds., U. S. C. Co. ammunition, Du Pont 1908 Military Powder, 


172-gr. bullet, 


using Mobile Lubricant. 


magazine or belt until every portion of the 
bullet outside of the shell had a good coat- 
ing. The Maryland team brought some of 
this mobile-lubricant to Camp Perry, and I, 
together with a number of other riflemen 
in whose opinions I have absolute confi- 
dence, gave it a very exhaustive test, and 
we found that it absolutely prevented metal- 
lic fouling and did not decrease the accuracy 
of fire in the least. I used it in slow fire 
at all ranges, in rapid fire and skirmish, 
and also gave it a very severe test in the 
Evans skirmish match at Camp Perry, 
where the firing was more rapid and sus- 
tained than in any other competition. Ac- 
companying this article are two targets 
which I obtained while using it, showing 
conclusively, I think, that it is not detri- 


dipping the cartridges, bullet first, in it be- 
fore placing them in the barrel or maga- 
zine. A flannel patch slightly coated with 
mobile-lubricant was pushed through the 
bore before the first shot. 

I believe that this mobile-lubricant will 
be found to be an excellent thing for hunt- 
ing rifles as well as military arms, for the 
following reasons: It will undoubtedly in- 
crease the life of the barrel by reducing 
friction; it will allow one to use rifles of 
high concentration in the wilderness with a 
reasonable chance of being able to keep 
them in perfect condition (it is practically 
impossible to carry the ammonia solution on 
a hunting trip); it allows one to keep his 
barrel lubricated while actually hunting and 
thus protected against rust; mobile-lubri- 

















cant being an excellent rust preventative it 
is unnecessary to carry any other form of 
gun grease. 

About the only development in the way 
of hunting cartridges this year is a car- 
tridge brought out by the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company for the New Springfield 
and Winchester Model 1895 rifles cham- 
bered for the Model 1906 ammunition. This 
is loaded with a 190-grain soft-point cupro- 














Ten shots, 600 yds., U. S. C. Co. ammunition, 
Pyro-cellulose powder and 150-gr. bul- 
lets, using Mobile Lubricant. 


nickel jacketed bullet and sufficient W. A. 
powder to give a velocity of 2,200 feet per 
second. It will undoubtedly prove to be a 
very good hunting cartridge for these rifles, 
but I believe far from ideal. In the first 
place it has not quite the killing power of 
the Model 1903, .30 caliber cartridge with 
its 220-grain bullet and its velocity of 2,163 
feet, and, secondly, with its large charge 
of W. A. powder and its rather poor grade 
of cupro-nickel jacket it will give a large 
amount of erosion and wear and metallic 
fouling will be troublesome. I believe there 
is a need for a first-class hunting cartridge 
equal to the best military ammunition. The 
time has come when sportsmen have a right 
to demand as good ammunition as any other 
class of riflemen and as high a velocity as 
2,500 feet will increase the danger space for 
big game to 300 yards. With high power 
rifles of 1,950 to 2,150 feet per second ve- 
locity the point-blank danger space is about 
200 yards. 
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Such a cartridge should comply with the 
following requirements. Its mean vertical 
deviation at 500 yards should not be more 
than four inches even in rifles varying .001” 
from the standard diameter of .308”. It will 
thus be accurate at 300 yards uncer adverse 
weather conditions. It should give the min- 
imum of erosion, thus assuring a long life 
to the barrel. This can only be obtained 
by using pyro-cellulose powder. It should 
give the minimum of metallic fouling, which 
makes it necessary to use only the best 
grade of cupro-nickel for jackets. (The best 
grade looks like polished silver; the poorer 
quality like cheap tin.) Lastly, the velocity 
should not be less than 2,500 feet. Speak- 
ing of pyro-cellulose powder, it is well to 
remember that it is only suitable for high 
breech pressures—48,000 to 50,000 pounds— 
and light bullets. Although a 180-grain bul- 
let has been used with this powder, it runs 
the breech pressures up very high. A very 
satisfactory cartridge, I believe, would be 
as follows: Bullet, 170 grains, spitzer point, 
the soft-point unjacketed portion to extend 
back \%-inch from the point, jacketed with 
the very best cupro-nickel and carefully in- 
spected for exact calibration and weight and 
homogeneity of jacket and core; a charge 
of the new pyro-cellulose powder having the 
stabilizer added and graphite incorporated 
in the powder grains. The primer should 
be non-mercuric and should not contain 
glass. The paper box in which these car- 
tridges are packed should have a wooden 
strip in the bottom in which is cut holes 
to accept the sharp, soft-lead points of the 
bullets, to prevent their being injured be- 
fore removal and while being handled com- 
mercially. Such a cartridge is entirely feas- 
ible at no greater a price than the present 
list price of military ammunition, and I, be- 
lieve there is already a big demand for it. 
I tried to induce some of the cartridge com- 
panies to put out such a load, but met with 
small encouragement. I am glad to say that 
our continued efforts are beginning to bear 
fruit. There has been quite an improve- 
ment lately in certain sizes of bunting car- 
tridges and I hope in a future article to be 
able to show some wonderfully smail groups 
made with regular stock soft-nose ammuni- 
tion. 

Telescope sights were very much more 
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in evidence this year than formerly. They 
certainly greatly increase the capabilities of 
any rifle and on the New Springfield enable 
one to take full advantage of its fine shoot- 
ing qualities. The best one I have yet seen 
is the 5-power, style A, with No. 2 mounts, 
made by the Winchester company. It has 
many features which commend it above the 
others. It has just been placed on the mar- 
ket, and circulars describing it are ready 
for distribution. A number of telescopes of 
foreign make have also appeared, notably 
the Carl Zeiss prismatic sighting telescope, 
but they all have the fault of being station- 
ary, not sliding, and are thus very liable to 
be damaged by recoil, particularly on heav- 
ily charged rifles. Also very few of them 
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will allow of adjustment for elevation above 
300 yards. The Winchester telescope on the 
New Springfield will give adjustments be- 
tween 50 and 2,000 yards. 

Many riflemen used this year in competi- 
tion New Springfield and Krag rifles fitted 
with military barrels made by the Winches- 
ter company. These barrels shot most ex- 
cellently. They won all the first prizes at 
the longest range fired at this year, 1,200 
yards, at Sea Girt, as well as their share 
of all other prizes during the year. The 
nickel steel used in them seemed to show 
better wearing qualities than that in the 
other barrels, and the boring was so smooth 
that they gave very little trouble with met- 
allic fouling. 


Special Loads for High Power,Cartridges 


Charles 


While the statement is not original, it is 
nevertheless true that in the development 
of the black powder rifles the lead was 
taken in developing the sporting rifle, and 
the principles evolved were afterward ap- 
plied to the military weapons; but in the 
case of the modern small-bore smokeless 
rifle these conditions were reversed and the 
rifle first developed as a military arm, and 
afterward, as its peculiar ballistic qualities 
became known and appreciated, adapted to 
sporting purposes. 

The high velocity and great penetration of 
these military cartridges naturally led to 
the adoption not only of the principle but 
of the cartridge itself for use in sporting 
rifles, and as a result most of our high 
power sporting cartridges are merely either 
military cartridges loaded with soft-point 
bullets instead of the full mretal case, but 
without changing the weight of the bullet 
or quantity of powder used, or cartridges of 
different power but designed upon much the 
same lines. 

The military cartridges being designed 
solely for military use naturally possess the 
elements essential for military use in the 
most extreme form, and many of these ele- 
ments are found in the cartridges when 
adapted to sporting rifles. 

The requirements of a military cartridge 
and of a sporting cartridge are radically 
different. The military cartridge requires 
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maximum efficiency at extreme ranges, 
while with the sporting cartridge 500 yards 
is as far as efficiency need be considered. 
With the military cartridge great penetra- 
tion is desired; with the sporting cartridge 
nervous shock rather than penetration is 
the end sought. With the military cartridge 
the object is to make a small, clean wound 
without mutilation, in fact to wound rather 
than to kill; while with the sporting car- 
tridge the end sought is to kill rather than 
to wound, and to mutilate, thus producing 
nervous shock and bleeding rather than to 
penetrate cleanly; so we see in al! qualities 
except that of trajectory and velocity the 
requirements of the sporting cartridge and 
the military cartridge are diameirically op- 
posite. 

Three grounds of criticism are urged 
against the majority of the sporting high- 
power cartridges now on the market: 

First—They follow too closely the lines 
of the military cartridge, sacrificing killing 
power at sporting ranges, which is desirable, 
for the attainment of extreme range which 
is not only useless but actually undesir- 
able, and much better work could be done 
with a shorter, larger-caliber bullet, driven 
at such higher velocity as might be ob- 
tained with the same chamber pressures 
now developed in the military type of sport- 
ing cartridges. 

Second—In the detail of loading the 
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sporting cartridges there is much room for 
improvement in the fit of the bullet. Much 
progress has been made in this direction 
in the last two or three years, but it may 
still be stated as a rule that the bullets 
furnished for the sporting high-power car- 
tridges are undersized, which is injurious 
not only to the accuracy of the cartridge 
but to the barrel of the rifle. 

Third—Sporting cartridges as at present 
loaded are not loaded sufficiently heavily 
to give the best results to be obtained within 
the proper limits of safety. 

The reports show that when the Ord- 
nance Department was perfecting the Krag 
cartridge, with the powders then in use, 
pressures of from 45,000 to 55,000 pounds 
per square inch gave velocities of from 1,850 
to 1,950 feet per second, and unless the 
powder was very carefully sieved the pres- 
sures varied greatly. This was accounted 
for by the character of that powder. Since 
that time, however, smokeless powder has 
been perfected until at the present time it 
is as stable, uniform and certain in its ac- 
tion as is black powder, and the granula- 
tion and combustion have been so regulated 
and controlled that far higher velocities can 
be obtained with the same chamber press- 
sures than was the case in the early history 
of this type of ammunition. 

In reloading cartridges for this type of 
rifle, however, the companies have not al- 
tered the charges so as to give the maxi- 
mum benefits to be obtained with the im- 
proved powder but have used merely suffi- 
cient powder to preserve the velocities at 
the standard adopted at the time when far 
higher chamber pressures were required to 
obtain the same velocity, which course may 
or may not be correct, as it is certain that 
to alter the velocity of a cartridge would 
necessitate ‘altering the sighting of the ri- 
fles, which would be something of an incon- 
venience, 

Likewise in the days of high chamber 
pressures bullets were made smaller than 
the diameter of the bore of the rifle, with 
a view to easing off the chamber pressure; 
this practice was abandoned in the making 
of target cartridges many years ago, but 
is still clung to in many instances at the 
present time when sporting bullets are con- 
cerned, and the reason given by the ammu- 
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nition companies, and so recently empha- 
sized by a contributor to this department, 
that the rifles in which sporting ammunition 
is used are not sufficiently well cared for 
to render the use of tight-fitting bullets safe, 
may have merit and it may not. It is un- 
necessary to discuss that proposition. 

However, the fact remains that between 
the excessive length of the average high- 
power bullet furnished for sporting rifles, 
the misfit of the bullet, and underloading of 
the cartridges, there are great pussibilities 
of improvement for the intelligent rifleman 
who is willing to take the trouble of reload- 
ing his own ammunition; and it is of some 
of the writer’s excursions beyond this fac- 
tory-drawn limit of efficiency in cartridge 
loading of which this article will treat. 

In discussing the cartridges hereinafter 
mentioned they can be divided into two 
classes: First, those which can be loaded 
from purchasable components, that is shells, 
bullets and powder which can be bought on 
the open market, and all that is necessary 
to be done by the rifleman is to assemble 
them in the completed cartridge, which can 
be fired from rifles of standard boring and 
chambering such as can be bought on the 
open market. Second, those cartridges re- 
quiring special hand-made shells, special 
bullets and requiring rifles with special 
chambering, twists, boring, etc., and which 
open a field for the rifleman who is willing 
to go to the trouble and expense of making 
this type of ammunition far wider than ex- 
ists by the use of the factory-made article. 

The first class of cartridges mentioned 
will be discussed first. 

Some time ago the writer, desiring a 
high-power as well as high-velocity rifle 
suitable for large game and being of about 
the power of the .35 W.C.F. cartridge, but 
not fancying Model 1895 Winchester action 
in which alone the latter cartridge can be 
used because of its balance, trigger-pull, 
breech-locking mechanism and ihe project- 
ing box magazine which is always in the 
way whether the rifle be grasped at the 
balance by the hand or carried upon the 
shoulder, and desiring to get a cartridge of 
the power mentioned in the Model 1886 
Winchester rifle, followed the advice of a 
friend and purchased the Model 1886 rifle 
with a nickel-steel barrel, adapted to the 
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.88-70 cartridge. The rifle was the regular 
standard arm in all respects except as to 
the material of which the barrel was com- 
posed, no deviation from specifications be- 
ing made either as to boring, rifling or 
twist. 

For ammunition the regular .38-70 shell 
was used, loaded with 39 grains L. & R. 
Lightning powder and 255-grain soft-point 
metal-jacketed bullet. 

The result was a rifle of .38 caliber, large 
enough to give ample shock to the game 
struck, making a good-sized hole at the 
point of entry and permitting free bleed- 
ing. The bullet was sufficientiv long in 
proportion to its diameter to give reason- 
ably long range, yet not so long but that 
a high velocity could be given it without un- 
due chamber pressure. The velocity de- 
veloped by-this cartridge was 1,921 foot- 
seconds, its striking energy 2.096 foot- 
pounds. 

Of course the chamber pressure was 
somewhat high and possibly beyond the 
bounds of what prudence would permit in 
the old soft-steel-barrel rifles, and the 
charge itself should never be used in those 
weapons, at least unless a new nickel-steel 
barrel is supplied. 

As to accuracy, this cartridge, shot with 
metallic sights at muzzle rest, grouped well 
within the 8-inch bullseye of the Standard 
American target and to the best of the writ- 
er’s recollection all the shots would be upon 
a 4-inch circle. This makes a rifle practi- 
cally equal in power to the .35 W.C.F. and 
yet in the old reliable 1886 Model. 

It is well known that up to within the 
past two years the Winchester Company 
made both single shot and repeating rifles 
for the .30-40 Krag cartridge, which, unless 
specially ordered otherwise, were rifled to 
such depths as to give a maximum diameter 
of bore of .310”, thus giving a very loose 
fit of the bullet, although the barrels them- 
selves, if provided with proper bullets, were 
well made and accurate. 

The question of the fit of the bullet was 
solved by using those made for the Savage 
.303 rifle, the majority of which measure 
.310” in diameter for the full metal-cased 
bullets to .311” in diameter for the soft- 
point. These styles of bullets used were 
both of the same weight, viz., 181 grains, and 
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being lighter than the regulation 220-grain 
bullets gave far higher velocity with less 
recoil, but with sufficient penetration for 
anything except the largest game. 

The 181-grain metal cased bullet measur- 
ing .310” in diameter loaded with 41 grains 
W. A. powder, gave a muzzle velocity of 
2,292 foot-seconds, a muzzle energy of 2,135 
foot-pounds, with a chamber pressure of 
41950 pounds per square inch. The 181-grain 
soft-point bullet measuring .311” in diameter 
gave a muzzle velocity of but 2,257 foot- 
seconds and a chamber pressure of but 41,- 
440 pounds, thus showing that the full metal- 
cased bullet was, owing to the lead being 
exposed and to the pressure of the powder 
gas at the base, upset until it actually fitted 
the barrel tighter than the soft-point bullet 
which was .001” larger in diameter. 

It is interesting to note as beuring upon 
the above statement that the military bul- 
lets are too long in proportion to their di- 
ameters for the best results as a sporting 
cartridge that the muzzle energy of the 181- 
grain bullet, when fired from the Krag shell 
and developing less than 42,000 pounds per 
square inch chamber pressure, is atout 2,100 
foot-pounds, while the New Springfield 
sporting cartridge, with its 220-grain bullet 
driven at a velocity of 2,200 feet per second, 
which is the loading of this cartridge by the 
factories, develops but 2,376 foot-pounds 
muzzle energy with a chamber pressure of 
44,000 pounds. The normal chamber pres- 
sure of the regular Krag cartridge, as load- 
ed by the factories, is about 40,000 pounds, 
while its muzzle energy at 2,000 foot-seconds 
is but 1,964 foot-pounds. Therefore this spe- 
cial loading gives practically the same muz- 
zle energy in proportion to the chamber 
pressure as the New Springfield, and while, 
owing to its less sectional density it has 
not the extreme range of the longer bullets, 
this extreme range is of no use in a sporting 
bullet but is an objection as it increases the 
danger from their use. This loading of the 
Winchester .30-40 rifles gave very accurate 
results and makes a splendid hunting car- 
tridge, far superior to the regular 220-grain 
bullet for nearly all purposes, but should be 
used only in such of the Winchester rifles 
as were made prior to the reduction in cali- 
ber of that arm or in such of the Krags 
as calibrate from .309” upward, as the over- 
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sized bullet might give unduly high pres- 
sures in the normal .308” rifles. 

Having used the high power cartridges 
for long range target and sporting work it 
was but a short time before the idea devel- 
oped that the high velocity and flat tra- 
jectory of this type of ammunition might 
be useful at mid-range target work and 
small game shooting, as it tended to min- 
imize the windage and calculation of tra- 
jectory. 

This class of work does not require ri- 
fles of particularly high power for the sake 
of the power only, and the elements sought 
to be obtained and which are useful were 
the high velocity and flat trajectory. There- 
fore, since weight of bullet multiplied by 
velocity means power, in order to produce 
a satisfactory cartridge for this class of 
work it was necessary to reduce the weight 
of bullet and consequently to reduce caliber, 
so attention was turned to the .25-35 car- 
tridge as being the smallest caliber and the 
least powerful of any of the high-power type 
of cartridges. 

This cartridge, although of sufficient 
power to kill deer if properly held, is too 
light to justify its use on any large game 
by any except the most expert still hunters, 
and it is too much of the military type hav- 
ing a comparatively heavy bullet and but 
the moderate velocity of 1,925 feet per sec- 
ond, but it was utilized by loading it with 
22 grains lightning powder and the 86-grain 
soft-point metal-cased bullet made for the 
.25-20. The result was a cartridge having 
a muzzle velocity of 2,250 foot-seconds, a 
muzzle energy of 970 foot-pounds, much less 
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recoil than the regular cartridge, very ac- 
curate up to 300 yards and a splendid wood- 
chuck rifle, since the bullet was so light 
and was driven at such a high velocity that 
when it struck the earth no matter at what 
angle it was always dashed to pieces and 
never glanced away. This latter quality rec- 
ommended it very highly as a woodchuck 
charge, as this shooting is ailmcst always 
done in a comparatively thickly-settled 
farming community, and no one enjoys the 
sound of a glancing bullet snarling through 
the air near his head, and it is dangerous in 
fact. 

The above load did nicely until the ad- 
vent of the .25-35 Remington shell for the 
auto-loading rifle, permitting the use of still 
more powder, and with this shell, which, by 
the way was used in a single-shot rifle in- 
stead of the auto-loading type, the same 86- 
grain bullet loaded with 29 grains Lightning 
powder gave a muzzle velocity of 2,560 foot- 
seconds and a muzzle energy of 1,230 foot- 
pounds, with a chamber pressure of 42,360 
pounds. 

Regarding this shell, however, the writer 
has not used it in the auto-loading rifle for 
which it was designed, therefore a word of 
caution against using it in the auto-loading 
rifle might not be out of place, since the 
action of that arm might be injured by its 
use, as the pressures developed considerably 
exceed those of the regular shell and the 
mechanism of the rifle itself is operated by 
the recoil. 

This shell is rimless, but can be easily 
adapted to use in the single-shot actions by 
anyone who can drill and tap a hole. 


The Flight of a Bullet More Clearly Described 


John Lovesee. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some time ago I 
read several articles in Outdoor Life treat- 
ing on the gun art in general. One of these 
articles was supposed to he a treatise on 
ballistics, and as I am deeply interested in 
the modern rifle art, and especially matters 
pertaining to ballistics, I took more than a 
passing interest in the theories advanced. 
My first impulse was to write an article 
questioning the soundness of the author’s 
theory concerning the causes of a bullet’s 


deviations. However, I decided to wait and 
give those better qualified than myself an 
opportunity to tell the readers of Outdoor 
Life the real truth concerning a bullet’s 
drift. After waiting in vain for others, 1 
feel it my duty to at least say a few words 
on the subject before the erroneous impres- 
sions given become accepted as facts b} 
default. 

The above-mentioned article explained in 
detail—giving an alleged formula—how the 
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diurnal (meaning daily) motion of the earth 
was the cause of a projectile’s drift. For 
the benefit of those who did not read the 
article, a brief explanation of the theory ad- 
vanced follows: 

It was claimed that a bullet would, if 
fired from any point north of the equator, 
drift to the right, and, if fired from any 
point south of the equator, drift to the left. 
To express this theory in a few words, this 
drift was alleged to be caused on account 
of the earth running away from the bullet. 

Providing this be true, and admitting 
that the earth revolves from west to east, 
a man could go up in a balloon at New 
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up in any standard textbook on ballistics: 

(1) A bullet fired through an otherwise 
quiet atmosphere from a rifle having a left- 
hand twist will drift to the left, and if the 
gun has a right-hand twist the bullet will 
drift to the right. 

(2) The drift of a bullet represents a 
curve that increases in proportion to vari- 
ations in air pressure upon certain portions 
of the bullet’s surface. 

(3) A bullet—being a perfect sphere— 
fired through an otherwise quiet atmosphere 
from a smooth-bore gun, will not drift 
either to the right or left. 

(4) Difference in latitude, either north 
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York City, stay in the air something like 
three hours, descend to the earth and find 
himself on the Pacific coast. This would 
be simply applying the gentleman’s theory 
in another and more useful way. It is con- 
ceded it would be great, because the rail- 
road trust would shortly be on its knees 
begging for mercy. As the fallacy of such 
a theory is patent to ali, it is certainly not 
necessary to explain the laws of gravity, 
etc., here. 

The following facts concerning the causes 
of bullet drift can be easily substantiated 
.by putting the questions to any West Point 
or Annapolis graduate, or by looking them 


or south—all other conditions, such as alti- 
tude, barometric pressure, etc., being equal 
—have no effect on a bullet’s trajectory. 

One of my rifles is a Mannlicher having 
a left-hand twist, and its bullets always 
drift to the left. My Mauser of the same 
caliber has a right-hand twist and its bul- 
lets drift to the right. These deviations are 
caused by the air pressure on the bullet’s 
lower side tending to disturb the bullet’s 
gyrostatic equilibrium. This fact can be 
easily proven by making a simple experi- 
ment with a small gyroscope. 

The subject of ballistics—either interior 
or exterior—ig an exceedingly technical 
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one. However, like almost all other tech- 
nical subjects, it is capable of being suffi- 
ciently explained in “plain English” to en- 
able any intelligent person to gain at least 
a general understanding of it. Therefore 
the following description is intended for the 
many thousands of good fellows that read 
Outdoor Life, who enjoy taking a kindred 
spirit, their rifle and camera and going to 
the mountains to delight in the beauties of 
Nature and a big game hunt. Men who 
have no time to spend on science, but who 
would like to know why their bullets—with- 
out any apparent cause—went wide of the 
mark when they were trying to bring down 
at long range some choice specimen of big 
game. Probably many of you have had the 
experience while shooting at antelope or 
Rocky Mountain goat. 

Let us first consider why a rifle barrel 
has spirally-cut grooves in it, then the path 
a bullet describes while in flight (known as 
the bullet’s trajectory), and the other fac- 
tors in their proper sequence. 

First of all, when we use a bullet hav- 
ing a longer and shorter axis, some means 
must be provided to make it travel point 
on—that is, not keyhole—if we want it to 
fly accurately and at high velocity. Many 
schemes have been tried from time to time 
to accomplish this end, such as putting tails 
of various shapes on the bullet. However, 
it has been found that by spinning the bul- 
let it could be made to fly point on and 
that this method, while possessing many 
disadvantages, is by far the most desirable 
means yet discovered for making conical 
shaped bullets fly through the air with lit- 
tle resistance and deviation. Some of the 
guns used by the English against our Colo- 
nial Army were rifled, that is, had spiral 
grooves cut in them for imparting spinning 
motion to the bullet. It is therefore seen 
that rifling is far from new and that its 
present high degree of development is the 
product of years of labor by our cleverest 
inventors and ballistic experts. 

Referring to Fig. 1: “A” is the point 
where the bullet leaves the gun, and the 
long, curved line extending from “A” to 
“B” represents the bullet’s trajectory. The 
bullets—four in number—appearing at inter- 
vals between “A” and “B”  iliustrate 
the relative positions the bullet’s longer 
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axis bears to the plane of its tra- 


jectory at the various stages of flight 
indicated. Each obullet’s longer axis is 
indicated by dotted lines in order to 
make the angle between it and the bul- 
let’s path stand out clearly. It will be 
noted that the mean of the bullet’s path 
falls farther and farther below the center 
of the bullet’s nose the farther the bullet 
travels; also that the air strikes the bul- 
let’s lower side more and more directly as 
the curve of its trajectory increases. 


Assume, for example, that a bullet hav- 
ing 2,750 foot-seconds muzzle velocity (the 
velocity of our new ’06 Springfield ammu- 
nition) and that when it gets to the posi- 
tion indicated by the bullet “C” it has still 
2,500 foot-seconds velocity; it will be readily 
seen that the air pressure on the bullet’s 
lower side is very great while on its upper 
side the pressure is, if anything, less than 
the normal atmospherical pressure, on ac- 
count of its being sheltered from contact 
with the air through which the bullet is 
passing. Or, conversely, to get a rough es- 
timate of this air pressure, assume the bul- 
let is held stationary. To produce the same 
air pressure on its lower side by a wind 
striking it at the same angle the bullet “C” 
was encountering the air through which it 
was passing, the wind would of necessity 
have to blow at the rate of 2,500 feet per 
second, which, expressed in miles per hour, 
is 2,080 miles per hour—a_ velocity at 
least twenty times greater than that of a 
cyclone. It is therefore plain that the bul- 
let’s lower side, during flight, is subjected 
to a great air pressure and that this tre- 
mendous air blast strikes its lower side 
more and more directly the farther the bul- 
let travels. It will also be seen that the 
bullet’s lower forward side is subjected to 
a far higher pressure than is its lower rear 
side, because the air strikes the foreward 
side the most directly on account of the 
shape of the bullet’s nose. This excess of 
pressure on the bullet’s foreward lower side 
disturbs its gyrostatic equilibrium, and if 
the bullet has a right-hand spinning motion 
(right and left-hand spinning motion indi- 
eated in Fig.2 and Fig.3 respectively), it 
will cause its longer axis to point to a posi- 
tion, and the bullet to travel toward a point 
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to the right of the one at which the rifle 
was aimed.* 

A good illustration of this condition can 
be had by taking a small gyroscopic top, 
give it a right-hand spin and then pick it 
up by one of its poles. The free pole will 
immediately swing to the left, making its 
axis point to the right. Still ancther fact 
~ *Note.—There are comparatively very few 


American-made firearms that have a left- 
hand twist, 
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stands out clearly—no bullet goes exactly 
point on. The center of its nose gets far- 
ther and farther above the plane of its tra- 
jectory the farther the bullet travels. 


There are many facts concerning not 
only ballistics, but the modern firearm art, 
embracing both manually and automatically- 
operated arms, that would be of great inter- 
est and value to our brother sportsmen if 
coming from the proper source. 


Practical Revolver Practice 
Ashley A. Haines. 


(Concluded.) 


The most practical revolver practice at 
target that one could indulge in would seem 
to be to fire as many shots as the cylinder 
contained, without lowering the hand until 
same was empty. This would be valuable 
practice from every point of view, though 
not appreciated as I believe it should be. 
The shooter who has acquired sufficient 
skill to enable him to occasionally fire the 
six shots contained in his revolver without 
lowering the hand until the cylinder is 
empty and make two and _ three-inch 
groups at twenty yards, six and eight-inch 
groups at fifty yards, eight and ten-inch 
groups at seventy-five yards and ten and 
twelve-inch groups at 100 yards may never 
have made the “possible” on the Standard 
American target but it is quite certain that 
he will seldom wander far from the bulls- 
eye, nor will his “unaccountables” be many, 
and such a shooter, while not likely to 
equal the strictly target shot whose chief 
endeavor is to accomplish the art of “pin- 
driving” without considering the time re- 
quired in the act, would, nevertheless, be 
more than certain to give a good account 
of himself when using his revolver on game 
at the ordinary ranges and under favorable 
circumstances. 

At twenty yards I have seen the six 
shots fired under these conditions and so 
closely grouped that a one-inch circle would 
have held them all. At sixty yards the six 
shots were so closely grouped that a three- 
and-three-quarter-inch circle would have held 
them all; a five-inch group at seventy-five 
yards, and a seven-and-one-half-inch group at 
one hundred yards. These, of course, were 
exceptional cases, but nevertheless facts, 


although it is not at all likely that the same 
shooter -could readily duplicate any of the 
groups mentioned without burning a great 
deal of powder—in fact, he might never 
make as close groups as some of the ones 
mentioned, though he might happen to do 
so, but the chances are that the shots would 
not be very badly scattered nor far from 
the bullseye. 

The advantages to be derived from this 
method of revolver shooting are many and 
the importance of same should not be over- 
looked. At game it is often necessary to 
fire several shots without lowering the hand 
and the shooter who can fire the second, 
third, fourth, fifth or sixth shot as accurately 
as the first will often find the same of 
great value to him. Once I remember of 
a shooter firing five shots from his revolver 
under these conditions, within a very few 
seconds, each shot killing instantly a blue 
grouse—all there were in the flock. Times 
too numerous to mention were three and 
four blue and ruffed grouse killed with a 
single shot each with scarcely a second’s 
interval between shots. In this style of 
shooting—i. e., shooting the revolver with- 
out lowering the hand until cylinder is 
empty—it is also excellent practice to shoot 
at different targets placed at various dis- 
tances and in different directions, making 
the conditions as nearly resembling game 
shooting as possible. This is of great value, 
as one soon learns to shift the revolver from 
one target to another, secure his aim and 
fire without an instant’s delay and exactly 
as one would likely shoot if, for imstance, he 
should find himself unexpectedly in shoot- 
ing range of a covey of grouse. Shooting 
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after this manner many will at first find 
themselves out of breath after a shot or 
two, often caused by too long holding on the 
target before shooting. The first shot will 
almost invariably be fired more deliberately 
than the succeeding ones. It would be dif- 
ficult to attempt explaining why this should 
be so, but I believe that nearly all revolver 
shooters will bear me out in this statement. 
While the first shot will usually be fired 
rather deliberately, it is not at all certain 
that it will be more accurately placed than 
the ones following—each succeeding shot 
usually fired quicker than the one preceding. 
After one becomes accustomed to this style 
of shooting there will be no more “out-of- 
breath” sensation when the sixth shot is 
fired than after the first, and one will find 
a fascination about this kind of revolver 
shooting, recognizing at once the practical 
nature of it, that whenever shooting at a 
target where it is intended to fire more than 
one shot at same, one will seldom have any 
inclination to shoot any other way than to 
fire all before lowering the hand. 


As we are considering the revolver when 
used at target in order to acquire the skill 
necessary to shoot game it might be well 
to state that so far as is known no game 
is ever found with the regulation bullseye 
prominently displayed over its vitals offer 
ing a conspicuous target for the hunter. 
Nor does game usually appear in the best 
lights before best backgrounds at known 
ranges preceded by announcement. These 
being facts, the hunter must learn to aim 
for what he considers the vital spot; he 
must learn by previous practice to judge 
distances with fair accuracy (this applies to 
rifle shooting also) and be prepared to shoot 
under the conditions under which the game 
appears without any great expectation of 
bettering conditions by a nearer approach. 
Of course, there may, and likely will, be in- 
stances when one can obtain a better and 
nearer position to the game from which to 
shoot, but it’s just as well, in fact highly 
important, that the shooter, from previous 
practice, be prepared to shoot under ad- 
verse conditions, for often the most diffi- 
cult shots will be the only ones presented 
and then one’ will have no chance as re- 
gards range, light, background, direction or 
position. There are many who have hunted 
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in the mountains who could tell of the game 
that appeared outlined against the sky all 
but directly above them. Perhaps it was 
only a blue or ruffed grouse sitting on a 
limb of a giant fir at a height of fifty or 
seventy-five feet—possibly higher. Being on 
the side of a steep mountain it was impos- 
sible to secure a more favorable point from 
which to shoot and as the bird was badly 
needed a shot was taken from where first 
sighted. Anyone who has ever had to shoot 
under these conditions knows that no one 
would expect to always get his bird, but as 
one may confidently expect to find game un- 
der these, or even far more unfavorable con- 
ditions, it would be just as well to practice 
shooting at targets similarly placed. Try 
it and see if it’s as easy as shooting at ob- 
jects on a level with yourself. If so, then 
it will not be necessary to waste cartridges 
in any effort to improve your marksman- 
ship, for if you can shoot as accurately at 
objects placed as mentioned above you, and 
outlined against the sky, as on the level, you 
would be throwing your time away by fur- 
ther practice. But we know that the re- 
volver shooter will seldom encounter more 
difficult shots than these so it can be safely 
recommended to practice at all kinds of dif- 
ficult targets knowing well that great bene- 
fit will be derived therefrom and that it 
will be only a matter of time until one’s 
skill will be certain to be put to practical 
use. 

Briefly stated, practical target practice 
with the revolver would consist of shooting 
at various targets, at different estimated 
ranges and varying elevations, in the bright, 
dazzling light of a blazing sun to the dark 
gloomy shades of the dense forest or the 
depths of the cafion, a stranger to any 
sound but the reverberating roar of the wa- 
terfall, where sunlight never penetrates, and’ 
at targets plainly outlined against the clear 
sky or billowy clouds—either difficult shots 
—to those placed against backgrounds 
blending almost perfectly with the target 
(and under just such conditions as game is 
often encountered) to others plainiy outlined 
against a background of sharply-contrast- 
ing color. These are some of the practical 
targets that will be used by the practical 
revolver shot from which he may confidently 
expect to derive practical results. 
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Comments on Various Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a regular 
reader of Outdoor Life since meeting with 
it about four or five years ago, and also a 
great lover of the outdoor life “away from 
the madding crowds and the busy haunts 
of men,’ also enthusiastic on matters of 
hunting, camp life and firearms, and wish 
to express to you the pleasure I derive from 
the pages of your excellent magazine. 

Unfortunately for myself I am unable 
to get away for sufficient time to enjoy a 
aunting trip, so find the next best thing 
is to lose myself, now and then, to my sur- 
roundings, for a short spell in company 
with Outdoor Life. 

In the August number I noticed that Max- 
im says he has yet to find one man who 
has known about the sharp “crack,” or 
sound of a bullet fired from a modern high- 
power rifle, which only confirms the adage 
that we “live and learn.” 

Every hunter must be familiar with the 
“ping” of a bullet propelled with a black 
powder charge, and I should think every 
observant rifleman who has been in a rifle 
target-pit, or under similar conditions, is ac- 
quainted with the sharp “crack” of a bullet 
fired from a high-power rifle, followed by 
the report from the rifle a moment later, as 
described by Mr. Maxim. 

Some years ago, while a member of a 
rifle association in Northwest Canada, | 
used a Martini-Henri army rifle on the 
range. It was a very accurate, fiard-hitting 
weapon, with a kick like that of a mule, if 
not held correctly, but could be fired for 
hours without discomfort if held properly 
and in the right position. The breech 
mechanism—lever action—was very simple, 
strong and handy, being hammerless. A 
breech block containing the plunger and 
spiral mainspring dropped on a hinge into 
the frame when the lever was manipulated 
similarly to the lever action of a Winches- 
ter. The extractor generally started the 
empty shell with sufficient force to throw 
it clear of the gun. Then, as the action 
was closed, the hammer was cocked and 
indicated by a pointer on one side of the 


frame and a safety catch could be used 
which locked the hammer if not wanted for 


immediate use. 


We were later supplied with the Lee-En- 
field rifle, which is used by the regulars to- 
day, and after getting used to the change 
we found our average scores rise about 10% 
partly owing, I believe, to the light recoil 
of the latter arm. 

Since coming to California I became a 
member of the University of California 
rifle team and was introduced to the “old 
reliable” Springfield, which gained my re- 
spect for its accuracy at 200 yards, but 
have had no experience with it at greater 
ranges. This rifle also, in common with its 
class, had a very respectable “kick” with 
which to surprise the novice. 

Various other makes and calibered rifles 
have passed through my hands and one of 
these I would like to speak of. lt was made 
by Soper—a manufacturer or gunsmith of 
Reading, England—many years a..u, and for 
accuracy I believe this rifle would equal 
any of the modern high-power guns at mod- 
erate ranges. The blocks for front and rear 
sights are brazed to the barrel, and the 
front sight—which is very similar in shape 
and appearance to Sheard’s gold bead front 
sight, is made of gun-metal and slipped into 
its place from the breech end to the muzzle 
end of the block. The back sight is similar 
to the Winchester carbine sight but is 
marked by a perpendicular line uf silver be- 
low the “V” notch, which is a great aid to 
sighting. See diagram: 





This rifle is chambered for an express 
cartridge, .450 caliber, 110 grains powder, 
bottle-necked shell. The barre] is rifled in 
an unusual way, there being apparently, in- 
stead of grooves, seven strips, twisting 
about one turn in twenty inches, and the 
spaces between, corresponding to the 
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grooves, 


form a _ heptagon. 
No. 2. 


See diagram 





I think that some interesting results 
might be obtained from experimenting with 
this method of rifling, together with smoke- 
less powder and alloy bullets—the latter, 
say, about one part tin to ten of lead. 

While a novice in the use and knowledge 
of firearms and not realizing the danger, 
I experimented with full charges—that is, 
the shell filled, leaving only enough room 
to seat the bullet without compressing pow- 
der—of E. C. Schultz and Robinhood Shot- 
gun Smokeless, firing at a mark against a 
deep, hard-packed snowdrift. Upon regain- 
ing several bullets I found that they had 
all kept the rifling, not showing even a ten- 
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dency to strip, but each one was more or 
less upset at the base, and one or two con- 
siderably so, which cautioned me that the 
loads were too powerful to be safe. The 
composition of the bullets used was about 
one part tin to twenty parts lead. The re- 
coil was not as great as with the black 
powder charge, but the report was very 
sharp and quick. 

I would very much like to hear what 
an expert rifleman thinks of the combina- 
tion of the above manner of rifling in con- 
nection with high-power explosives and al- 
loy bullets. 

I would like to hear, through the col- 
umns of the Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment if there is manufactured a single-shot 
pistol] of caliber from .25 to .30. with five 
or six-inch barrel, besides the Stevens make. 
I do not like the tip-up action of the latter, 
the arrangement of which I think is crude 
and ugly, but do not object to a tip-up bar- 
rel if hinged neatly, for instance, like the 
Smith & Wesson revolvers. 

California. “ATHABASCA.” 


How to Become an Expert Shot 


As this is my closing article I wish to 
say that my intention has been to address 
my remarks, not to the experienced shoot- 


ers, but to the rank and file of amateurs, 
to get them started right, and the rest can 


only be accomplished by persistent practice 
with the mind set to accomplish your pur- 
pose. 

Believing that each shooter should make 
his own choice of firearms, I have said 
little regarding the merits of any of the 
makes. There are now many good makes 
of rifles upon the market, and the novice 
cannot make a mistake in selecting any of 
the standard firearms. 

I have said little regarding stationary 
work with the rifle, as I have had little ex- 
perience in this line of work. The articles 
which have been running in Outdoor Life, 
written by Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, 
give much valuable information on this 
work. His idea of sights, too, is absolutely 
correct. 

The writer’s experience has been largely 
in the capacity of a demonstrator where to 
be successful you must figure out a routine 


of work that will please the majority. I 
have, time and again, tried to entertain my 
audiences with stationary revolver and rifle 
shooting and have never pleased them, The 
trouble is they don’t know the possibilities 
of this work. This is what you hear when 
you get through: “If 1 had my old .45 Colts 
I would show you something,” or, “If I had 
my .30-30 rifle I would hit that spot.” But 
you go to hitting marbles and they just 
stand with their mouths open. You are in a 
class by yourself and they have nothing to 
say. 

I often shoot with a shotgun for pattern. 
I once shot at a board an inch thick, using 
No. 7% shot. The first thing the “bunch” 
looked at was the other side, to see if the 
shot had gone through. One fellow remarked 
he had “a gun that would shoot through that 
board!” When questioned as to the size 
of shot he would use, said: “Regular rab- 
bit load, No. 2.” This is offered to show 
the shooting intelligence of the average 
crowd attending a demonstration. 

Coming back to the original subject: 
Every woman should know how to shoot. 
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The amusement in outdoor life alone means 
better health, steadier nerves and a clearer 
brain. To be familiar with the use of fire- 
arms gives one confidence and self-reliance. 

The novice should be careful in his se- 
lection of a firearm. There are other things 
to take into consideration besides the 
make. A shotgun for trap-shooting espe- 
cially should fit you. This expression may 
sound meaningless to one who does not 
know, but it is well to consult an old head 
before you make your choice. 
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Some Advice for Your Success. 
Always handle a gun as if it was loaded. 
Do not touch cigarettes or whiskey. 
Don’t expect to be a champion the first 

season. 

Don’t get discouraged and quit because 
some other fellow seems to be making more 
progress than you. 

Remember that a clean life, a simple diet 
and a determination will accomplish won- 
ders. A. H. HARDY. 

(THE END) 


Various Comments 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For some inexplic- 
able reason very little appears in the pages 
of Outdoor Life.anent the telescopic rifle 
sight—a most useful adjunct to the sport- 
ing, target or military rifle. As a scout in 
the Philippine campaigns of 1899 and 1900 
the writer habitually carried a .30-40 single- 
shot Winchester, having set triggers and 
equipped with a 20-inch Sidle No. 5 Combi- 
nation Telescope of 5 and 10 diameters. The 
telescope was mounted on left side of bar- 
rel, thus allowing unobstructed use of the 
regular sights—a consideration when a 
quick shot offered. Although its rear 
mounting was crude and not well adapted 
to the requirements of the battlefield, never- 
theless I derived a goodly amount of satis- 
faction from this telescope, the optical quali- 
ties of which were really good. When not 
in use the telescope was carried in a stout 
leather case slung over my shoulder. In 
spite of hard knocks incidental to campaign- 
ing, the rifle and telescope are in service- 
able condition today. It is to be hoped that 
the telescope rifle sight recently issued to 
the army for experimental purposes. will 
prove superior to anything in that line here- 
tofore developed. However, I doubt very 
much if a prism glass will “stand the 
racket.” 


In the winter of 1907-1908 I spent some 
weeks hunting large and small game in So- 
nora, Mexico. Deer of two varieties were 
very plentiful in the region hunted over, so 
that I had opportunities of testing the new 
Springfield rifle as a game getter, when 
using soft-point Model 1903 ammunition. 
The shocking power of the above cartridge 


is truly wonderful—greater, in fact, than 
that of any other small-bore cartridge I 
have tested; a deer fairly hit is not likely 
to require a second shot. I am too old a 
sportsman to claim that the Model 1903 
Springfield will kill cleanly under all con- 
ditions and at all times (even in these days 
of high-power arms a good deal depends 
upon the man behind the gun), but I incline 
to the belief that this rifle—using the soft- 
point bullet, of course—is without an equal 
amongst American small-bore rifles for such 
game as deer and antelope. For heavier 
game the full-jacketed bullet should give sat- 
isfactory results. With the .30-40 Krag car- 
tridge (full-mantled bullet) I have killed 
quite easily a considerable number of elk, 
and also Philippine water buffalo; as the 
latter animal is notoriously tenacious of life. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the .30 
caliber Model 1903 ammunition with jack- 
eted bullet is powerful enough for the larg- 
est game in America. Some time I expect 
to have my .30 Springfield restocked on 
sporting lines and equipped with a suitable 
sporting rear sight; so modified, the rifle 
will then be, in my opinion, an almost per- 
fect hunting arm. 


I do not wish to enter the lists as an 
out-and-out champion of the bolt type of 
magazine rifle, because I still have a kindly 
feeling for the lever system. However, I 
have thrown my box magazine rifle into the 
discard, as other up-to-date sportsmen will 
do when they become acquainted with the 
merits of the bolt gun. Perhaps some gen- 
jus will devise a lever action that can be 
readily dismounted and assembled, and 
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which will permit of the barrel being 
cleaned from the breech. Let us hope that 
it may be so. Personally, I regret to see 
the passing of the typically American lever 
system, but it is safe to say that the day 
of the lever action as now applied to high 
power arms is about over. 


One morning, on the hunting trip above 
referred to, while riding through the chap- 
arral looking for deer, I jumped a bunch of 
peccary. In an instant I was afoot and fol- 
lowing the running pigs, hoping for a shot. 
A few yards, taken in double time, brought 
me to an opening in the brush where the 
sight of a lusty young porker a short dis- 
tance ahead brought me down on one knee 
with leveled rifle. Just as I was about to 
press the trigger, a spike-buck ran across 
my line of sight and stopped some 60 yards 
to my right front. A rather perplexing situ- 
ation then presented itself: Pork and veni- 
son in sight, and both wanted! Being wise 
in my own way, I took the easiest shot, and, 
when my rifle cracked, became the pos- 
sessor of some mighty fine venison. But 
say! I did hate to lose all that good pork. 
If I were a nature faker, I should praise 
that unsophisticated deer as an animal 
which deliberately sacrificed itself to save 
the life of a hard-pressed comrade of the 
wilds. But it doesn’t look that way to me. 


Wanted! A sporting rear, aperture, sight 
adapted to the United States magazine rifle, 
Model 1903. I wrote to the Lyman Corpora- 
tion some time ago relative to the forego- 
ing, but their reply does not indicate any 
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intention on their part to furnish sportsmen 
with such a sight. Probably some wide- 
awake firm will see an undoubted source of 
profit in the marketing of a suitable sight. 
I desire two for my own use, and there 
are doubtless many other owners of the 
new Army rifle who are just as anxious to 
purchase as I am. 


In none of the sporting periodicals have 
I seen any mention of the good qualities of 
cosmic as a rust repellent for firearms use. 
Cosmic, No. 80, soft, is furnished to the 
Army by the Ordnance Department and its 
cost is about 38 cents a quart. It is manu- 
factured by E. F. Houghton & Co., West 
Somerset Street, Philadelphia. I habitually 
use cosmic in the barrels of my firearms 
when the latter are not in actual use, and 
can highly recommend this preparation as 
an ideal gun grease. In the latter part of 
1903, when about to return to the Philip- 
pines from leave in the United States, I 
left one of my spare pistols—a .45 Bisley 
Colt—at home. The arm was first carefully 
cleaned, thoroughly coated inside and out 
with cosmic, wrapped in oiled paper and 
then boxed. Just four years later I opened 
the package and, not without misgivings. 
passed a wiper down the barrel; a few clean 
patches removed every trace of cosmic and, 
to my delight, the bore was found to be in 
absolutely perfect condition. That is why I 
swear by cosmic. Give it a trial, brother 
rifleman. A. M. MACNAB, 

Captain, Philippine Scouts. 
Philippine Islands. 


More Concerning Auto Pistols 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Sep- 
tember issue Mr. J. E. Stuckert’s opinion 
of the Luger automatic pistol, and it occurs 
to me that it is hardly fair to that pistol 
to let it go without comment. 

I should like to ask if Mr. Stuckert has 
ever fired one of the Lugers, if he owns 
one, and, if so, how many times he has fired 
it? He makes the point that the fact that 
the knuckle remains up, facilitates placing 
another magazine. This is incorrect, as the 
magazine goes up into the handle and there 
is absolutely no choice. Then he mentions 
delicate parts in the makeup of the gun— 


what and where are they? There is only 
one spring that even approaches what might 
be termed delicate—and that is the trigger- 
spring or trigger-bar spring, and this is suf- 
ficiently stiff to hold against breaking in the 
fingers. The new model Luger, which I 
have, has also the coiled mainspring as well 
as the firing-pin spring, and it is well known 
and has been repeatedly demonstrated both 
in this gun and others that a coiled spring 
under compression, working in a barrel, is 
practically as good in two or three pieces 
as in one, provided, of course, that its tem- 
per is not destroyed. In the older mode] 














the flat recoil spring did give some trouble. 
Mr. Stuckert says: “If the firing-pin 
spring, etc. incapacitating the arm 
to be used as an automatic.” It strikes 
me if you get misfires the gun will not work 
at all. He mentions further on about cer- 
tain springs being kept under tension—this, 
of course, is the firing-pin spring. If he 
will take any of the standard revolvers he 
will find in them springs under tension also 
and find it quite a job to get out the main- 
spring in either a Colt or a Smith & Wes- 
son without first removing some of the ten- 
sion. This cannot be held against the au- 
tomatic pistol of any make more than any 
revolver. The one feature is getting off the 
first shot, due to a positive safety in addi- 
tion to the grip safety being used, perhaps 
requiring the other hand to start things go- 
ing. But any man who understands the gun 
and thinks that he cannot release the posi- 
tive lock with the right thumb, can very 
safely carry the gun and draw it with only 
the grip safety in use, as one has to take a 
full, firm grip before the safety is released. 
As to sand or dirt getting into the auto and 
causing more trouble than in a revolver, it 
will take more than average proof to show 
me that if a revolver and any one of the 
auto pistols, preferably the Luger of course, 
are thrown into and mussed around in a pile 
of sand and picked up without effort to 
shake off the sand, that the revolver will 
carry 75% more sand than the auto, and 
that the vulnerable parts of the revolver are 
more accessible to sand than the auto. 


I believe firmly that the man who is 
a first-rate, observing shot with a revolver, 
and who can keep his scores in the 90s, is 
much less capable of criticizing an auto- 
matic than the man who is plugging away 
with the auto alone. But—that same fine 
revolver shot is just the man to take hold 
of the auto and make it shoot also, but he 
muct change his ideas, too, as the recoil, 
trigger release and hammer reaction are dif- 
ferent. I had been shooting a .38 and .44 


Smith & Wesson a good deal when I got 
my Luger, and I immediately made up my 
mind that the Luger was about the poorest 
piece of junk I ever saw, and | fired sev- 
eral hundred shots from it before I began 
to see “light” through, or anywhere near, the 
bullseye. 


I am now getting it where more 
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“light” is visible and most of its peculiari- 
ties understood. I have made a gas check 
bullet for it and reload all my full auto- 
matic charges with fine results, and at very 


moderate expense, compared with factory 
ammunition. 
The auto pistol cannot be taken up and 


understood or shot well after one has used 
the revolver for years, without modifying 
one’s data on the revolver, and while the 
revolver may be in every way the better 
gun, for all purposes, for all men in every 
walk of life, there is room for both guns, 
and perhaps chance of improvement of the 
auto pistol so that it will reach somewhere 
near the position given the revolver, and 
fair criticism will accomplish this. 


In Mr. De Angelis’ article in this same 
issue he states that the auto never has 
shown the same degree of accuracy that the 
revolver has. It seems to me inat this is 
a broad statement, as the fact that it has 
never shown it does not prove that it does 
not exist. Accuracy and uniformity of per- 
formance of a certain cartridge in a certain 
gun is purely a mechanical proposition, de- 
pendent on the proper boring, charge and 
condition of the base of the bullet, and its 
proper design, and, as I stated before, | 
believe that the man who shoots a revolver 
well cannot turn around and shoot the next 
ten shots from an auto pistol as well, due 
to the different mechanical movements and 
reactions in the two types. I have shot my 
Luger at dead fixed rest at twenty yards 
and got repeated groups the size of a dollar, 
and this is also the case with the revolver 
as shown by other tests by others. Certainly 
then, the mere fact that an excellent shot 
with a revolver cannot equal his score on 
immediately taking up the auto pistol, 
should not be taken as conclusive evidence 
against the auto pistol. There is no doubt 
that they will jam, but this is a matter of 
uniform ammunition more than mechanical 
detail of construction. In one box of one 
American make of .30 caliber Luger shells 
I had seven jams; but in four boxes of 
another make of American ammunition I 
did not have a single jam or misfire. I 
have not used German ammunition as it is 
not readily reloaded. Moreover, a jam is 
not the awful thing some wouid have you 
believe, as the average one can be cleared 
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out about as quick as you can slap a mo- 
squito on the back of your hand if you un- 
derstand your gun. This is not saying that 
a jam might not lose a man his life in some 
tight place. 

I do not pose as an authority or critic 
on the auto, but I own a Luger, have shot 
nearly all the others, and on account of 
coming from Pike County, Missouri, I like 
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to see two sides to an argument for the 
benefit that argument may be to all inter- 
ested. 

By the way, are not some of you inter- 
ested in the placing of a well-designed, full- 
gripped, .22 automatic pistol, using the .22 
auto Winchester rifle cartridge, on the mar- 


ket? H. B. JOHNSON. 
New York. 


1906 Springfield Pointed Bullets for Hunting Purposes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest the remarks to be found un- 
der “Arms and Ammunition” in your Octuber 
magazine. I find this branch of your pub- 
lication always of interest, as it is only 
natural that riflemen of experience should 
accumulate information of value to the cult 
at large. The remarks of Mr. G.L. on the 
government arm shooting the 1906 ammu- 
nition touch a province in which l am com- 
petent to offer some information which I 
should imagine would be news to the gen- 
tleman in question and to the Mr. Norris 
he speaks of, if to no others. These gen- 
tlemen can paint the lily or carry coals to 
Newcastle, if they desire to do something 
absolutely useless; but if they endeavor to 
imitate any method for increasing the kill- 
ing power of the pointed bullet as used in 
this arm at hunting ranges they are very 
likely to subject themselves to ridicule. 

I suppose it will be hard for anyone to 
believe, who doesn’t know it from plenty of 
hunting experience, as I do, but this full- 
jacketed and extremely sharp-pointed .30- 
caliber bullet is probably the most destruc- 
tive in its effects on animal tissues at hunt- 
ing ranges, of all the bullets, of any shape 
or composition, used in modern arms. 

If intended to be used in hunting deer 
or smaller animals it would be a good deal 
more to the point to invent some method of 
lessening the destructive force, for the gen- 
eral effect on hitting either the skull or 
the abdomen of man, deer or pig, is that 
the animal is scattered over the immedi- 
ate vicinity in a sickening fashion. In the 
first case the head is totally ruined, and in 
the second more or less meat is sure to be 
spoiled, and dressing the game becomes a 
disgusting task. I have seen many wounds 
made by the 1906 ammunition and I have 


yet to have my attention drawn to one in 
which the wound of exit could be covered 
by a square 1% inches on the side. My ob- 
servations were confined to ranges of 200 
yards or less. I do not know what it does 
at longer distances but would prefer to take 
my chance of being hit with the old .45 
Springfield at any distance. 

The 1903 full-jacketed ammunition is al- 
most perfectly worthless as a big game car- 
tridge having less killing power than the .25 
Stevens R. F., a cartridge containing 11 
grains of black powder and a 65-grain bul- 
let (lead, of course). This comparison was 
thoroughly threshed out by myself and oth- 
ers in the mountains north of Ei Paso in 
1906 on game including blacktail deer, bob- 
cats, coyotes, etc. I have seen one buck 
shot five times with one of those rifles 
at less than 200 yards, and he lived until 
his throat was cut about ten minutes later— 
and would have been miles away, I guess, 
only that it happened that three of his leg 
bones had been hit by the five shots. I 
would not hold the .25 Stevens R. F. up as 
an ideal big game gun—but can say that 1 
never hit a deer with it that got away and 
that I have killed a few wild hogs in the 
Philippine islands with the same gun also, 
besides a few other creatures usually listed 
as big game. The wild hogs there are 
pretty hard to kill and I must admit that 
the little gun sometimes failed to convince, 
but I was lucky enough to never have to 
climb a tree on account of it. 

The New Springfield with the pointed 
bullet is no more dangerous in a wooded 
district than many much less powerful weap- 
ons. A green tree a foot thick will stop the 
bullet at 100 yards if squarely hit. Try it; 
I have, with witnesses. I think that anyone 
who can afford to pay for the ammunition 
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will find the New Springfield a very effi- 
cient hunting rifle and it cannot be ques- 
tioned but that a competent hunter, accus- 
tomed to the government rifle, is a man who 
should be worth two or more untrained re- 
cruits in time of unexpected war. A man 


‘would have to actually do field service with 


a company including one or more men who 
are capable hunters and woodsmen to real- 
ize the full worth of such a man to the gov- 
ernment in times of emergency. 
S. A. WALLEN, 
First Lieutenant, Seventh U. S. Infantry. 
New Mexico. 


The “Foot-Pounds” Question Further Discussed 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The September is- 
sue of your valuable magazine just at hand, 
and, as usual, I first turned my attention to 
the Arms and Ammunition department, 
which, I think, this time contained more 
interesting information than usual. I re- 
gret, however, to find that a contribution 
such as Mr. J. D. Thorpe’s criticism of Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas’ article in the May issue, 
has found its way into your columns. An 
open and free-for-all discussion 1s very well, 
but when everyone is becoming a scientist, 
it is getting tiresome for those of your read- 
ers who have an average intelligence and 
education. 

Mr. Thorpe need “sit up and take notice” 
once more, as Mr. Thomas’ statement in 
regard to the measuring of “energy” and its 
unit, the “foot-pound,” are fully correct, and 
conveyed in such a clear and elementary 
manner that anybody ought to be able to 
understand them, and nothing more need 
really be said on the subject. 

One “foot-pound” of “energy” is, and al- 
ways will be, the amount of work required 
to move a weight of one pound through a 
space of one foot, whether it takes a second 
or a hundred years. If you should choose 
to expend that amount of energy during 
the time of one minute, you will be work- 
ing at the rate of one thirty-two-thousandth 
part of one “horse power.” 


Mr. Thomas is Right on His 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your Septem- 
ber issue Mr. J. D. Thorpe states rather 
positively what is meant by a foot-pound. 
Mr. Thorpe’s reason for so writing is “to 
set the gentleman right in the matter.” My 
reason for writing this is to keep the sport- 
ing public from getting a wrong impression 
from such a wonderful amount of errors as 


On the other hand, if you wish to go 
to the bottom of the subject, “weight” it- 
self is a function of time, but to under- 
stand these things our learned friend from 
Texas will have to take a course in theo- 
retical mechanics. 


It would be interesting to know what 
“standard works on physics” are referred to. 
They are certainly not recognized by the 
world at large—but, as everybody knows, 
Texas is in a class by itself. I quote the 
following from Kent’s “The Mechanical En- 
gineer’s Pocket Book”: 


“Energy, or stored work, is the capacity 
for performing work. It is measured by 
the same unit as work, that is, in foot- 
pounds. It may be either potential 
or actual, sometimes called kinetic, which 
is the energy of a moving body. 

“The measure of actual energy is the 
product of the weight of the body into the 
height from which it must fall to acquire 
its actual velocity.” 

Mr. Thorpe’s contribution is something 
like the performances of some of the “ex- 
pert” shots you hear so much about. They 
can hit any object every time, tn their im- 
agination; but when it comes to a test, their 
shots go very wide of the mark. 


P.S.—How much is a minute avoirdu- 
pois? PAUL PALEN. 


“Foot-Pounds” Statements 


Mr. Thorpe’s article contains, notwithstand- 
ing its brevity. 

Every statement that Mr. Thorpe attrib- 
utes to Mr. Thomas, and flatly contradicts, 
is absolutely true, and every statement 
made by the former gentleman, in contra- 
diction of the latter, is absolutely wrong. 

A foot-pound has no concern with any 
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element of time; it is the work done by a 
force of one pound working through a dis- 
tance of one foot—the work necessary to 
raise one pound one foot, and without any 
regard to time—it may be done in one sec- 
ond, one minute, one day or one year; the 
amount of work is the same, no matter what 
time was taken to perform it. 

If Mr. Thorpe will spend one minute 
looking at a dictionary (a work on mechan- 
ics is not essential but might be useful) he 
will find that what I say of a foot-pound is 
correct and his impression is wrong. He 
will also find that a horse-power does con- 
tain the element of time, and is 33,000 foot- 
pounds per minute, and that there is no 
ratio possible between foot-pounds and horse 
power, for the simple reason that time en- 
ters the latter and does not enter the for- 
mer. 

If Mr. Thorpe had explained that the 
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1,449 foot-pounds of the .30-30 Winchester 
meant that the bullet would strike with the 
same energy with which a pound weight, 
dropped 1,449 feet in a vacuum, or a weight 
of 1,449 pounds dropped 1 foot in a vacuum, 
would strike the ground, he would have been 
right, but when he tried to introduce time 
into a society where it was out of its ele- 
ment, he became hopelessly wrong. 

I would not say that I am surprised at 
Mr. Thorpe’s error, but would advise him 
to review his mechanics before writing in 
flat contradiction of another gentleman. It 
is a general principle of warfare that one 
should never underrate an enemy. Don’t 
assume that the other man is ignorant of 
the subject on which he is writing until 
you are very sure of your own position. 

Mr. Chauncey Thomas is right on the 
foot-pound question. Cc. L. POTTER, 

United States Army. 


The Self-Spinning Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the last issue 
Mr. Thomas has written an article entitled 
“The Spin of a Bullet,” and offers sugges- 
tions regarding bullets designed to be fired 
from a smooth bore. This is a matter to 
which I have given quite a little thought 
for two or three years past and I am very 
happy to see it mentioned in Outdoor Life. 

In a spirit of friendly criticism I wish 
to discuss the designs offered by Mr. Thoin- 
as and try to point out the difficulties in 
the way of a solution of this problem, as 
the methods suggested have already oc- 
curred to me and have been abandoned for 
the reasons I shall give. I have, in fact, 
designed on paper quite a number of bul- 
lets to accomplish this same purpose, but 
so far have not struck one in which some 
vital defect did not exist, and have not 
reached a point where I have felt encour- 
aged to experiment. 

In the first proposed bullet by Mr. Thom- 
as, namely, the one with wings or vanes, to 
cause rotation after bullet leaves barrel, one 
very essential feature is covered, the re- 
duced mass in base of bullet. This is ab- 
solutely necessary in any bullet which 
leaves the barrel having no rotative speed, 
as, if the point is lighter than the base, the 
bullet will commence to turn over immedi- 


ately it is free of barrel. However, the 
proposition to spin the bullet in this man- 
ner is not practical, for the following rea- 
sons: We will take for granted in this ar- 
ticle that the speed of rotation at present 
used in rifled arms is necessary for point-on 
flight; and, to use an example, let us take 
the U. S. Model ’06 rifle, bullet and load, 
with muzzle velocity 2,700 foot-seconds, 
weight 150 grains; twist, one turn in ten 
inches. This gives the bullet a rotation of 
3,240 revolutions per second, and, allowing 
for acceleration, this is imparted to the 
bullet in approximately '/,,.. of 1 second— 
the time it takes bullet to traverse barrel. 
To impart this speed of rotation requires 
a force of 213 foot-pounds acting for the 
above length of time, making no allowance 
for friction. If this rotation is to be im- 
parted to the bullet after it leaves the 
barrel, then the bullet must have the same 
force imparted to it by means of increased 
velocity, in addition to the velocity neces- 
sary for its flight and killing ability, and 
this extra velocity of bullet must be trans- 
formed into rotation at 3,240 revolutions per 
second in the first few feet of travel, before 
there has been an opportunity to turn end 
over. As the bullet is then in the air, and 
the area of the wings is necessarily very 
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small, it will be seen how utterly impossible 
it would be to make this transformation 
from velocity of flight to rotation, as the 
air is the only body to do it, and, in order 
to serve as the medium, would nave to act 
on wings of several square feet area, to 
transmit the amount of power required. 
Probably some one else could express this 
better than I have done, but I hope that I 
have made my meaning clear. 

The next suggestion of a possible form 
of bullet is one having grooves around the 
body to allow the escape of part of the gas 
used to expel the bullet, supposing that this 
gas would act “as on a turbine wheel.” 1 
believe I understand the idea, but do not 
believe it practical, as follows: We will 
suppose a bullet of same weight and velocity 
as in the first case; also that the same 
speed of rotation is necessary, hence the 
same force must be imparted to bullet to 
produce this rotation. We will also suppose 
that the air pressure in front of bullet is 
negligible, and that the gas is used in the 
most efficient manner, as in the turbine, 
that is, that the grooves in bullet are de 
signed to produce an adiabatic expansion 
of the gas from initial pressure to atmos- 
pheric pressure. Assuming these ideal con- 
ditions, which, however, we cou!d not even 
approach in practice, it would require ap- 
proximately *'/,,.. of 1 cubic inch of gas at 
50,000 pounds initial pressure to produce the 
speed of rotation required. To pass this 
amount of gas would require that the 
grooves in bullet have a total cross-section 
Of */io Of 1 square inch. Unless the bul- 
let is of steel, or, at least, has a steel jacket, 
it is hardly likely that a groove so small 
would exist after going through the opera- 
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tion of loading into the cartridge and being 
forced into the chamber, and a very little 
deformation of the groove would cause such 
a large proportional difference in the speed 
of rotation that I do not believe satisfactory 
results would be possible. 

Mr. Thomas’ next suggestion of a cup to 
hold the bullet, this cup to be rotated by 
the gas, is subject to the same objection as 
the last, except in one point, the statement 
that if the cup had twice the area of bullet the 
pressure on base of bullet would be double 
without any increase of chamber pressure. 
This conclusion, from one of Mr. Thomas’ 
obvious knowledge of physics, must be con: 
sidered merely a “slip,” and passed by as 
such. The additional pressure on the cup 
would be used in imparting a velocity to 
it, but would not affect the bullet, nor in- 
crease the pressure on the bullet. 

The next and last design for a proposed 
bullet is one which carries an amount of 
gas in its base and is to rotate by the es 
cape of this gas through angular grooves 
at base. The same amount of power would 
be required as in each of the former cases, 
and I believe this scheme would fail for the 
same reason as given in the first case con. 
sidered, namely: the impossibility of trans. 
forming the energy through the medium of 
the air in the space of time required and 
by means of the small areas available. 
Again, in this case we have a partial vacu- 
um existing at base of bullet, due to its 
rapid flight, and this increases the diffi 
culty. I think that a bullet so constructed 
would be more likely to rotate in the wrong 
direction, something like a pinwheel, rather 
than to spin on its longest axis. 

Maryland. J. E. TAYLOR. 


Revolvers vs. Automatic Pistols 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This most inter- 
esting discussion, which has been going on 
for some time, as to which is the better 
weapon, the revolver or the automatic pistol, 
has been of special interest to me. Many 
of the writers in Outdoor Life give us items 
along this line which are very instructive 
as well as interesting. However, there 
seem to be some who do not stop to con- 
sider that the particular arm they require 





for their use cannot meet all requirements 
of all individuals. Simply because men dif. 
fer in their opinions as to the best rifles 
does not, necessarily, imply that one man 
is more expert than the other, so long as 
they use the best makes. I believe it to be 
the same way as regards revolvers and au- 
tomatic pistols. 

Why not use the arm best adapted to 
our needs, whether it be a revolver or an 
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automatic pistol, as long as the arm suits 
us and has a reliable action and sufficient 
stopping power for the work at hand? Some- 
times when we criticize a man, simply be- 
cause he does not agree with us, we find 
out after a while the mancriticized was in 
the right. We are.all striving for the same 
purpose, namely, better arms and better am- 
munition—so what is the use? Let us state 
our opinions and experiences and let others 
do the same without fear of being ill-treat- 
ed so long as we do not overstep the bounds 
of truth. It always pays to be a gentleman 
—especially is this true when we are using 
the columns of a magazine. 

Now, after firing thousands of shots from 
Smith & Wesson and Colt revolvers and 
Colt and Luger automatic pistols, using for 
the most part Winchester and U. M. C. 
cartridges, I believe I am in a position to 
speak from experience as to the reliability 
of above-mentioned arms. I have at pres- 
ent a Smith & Wesson .45 caliber Scofield 
model, a .32 caliber Colt’s Police Positive 
Target, a Colt .32 caliber Automatic pistol 
and a Luger 7.65mm. Automatic pistol. 

As reliability and durability of the au- 
tomatics seem to be questioned, in particu- 
lar in September number of Outdoor Life, 
I will state that the .32 caliber automatic 
has, after being fired over a thousand 
times, never required any new parts. It has 
never missed fire or failed to work prop- 
erly, and in some instances I have fired 
it as fast as I possibly could pull the trig- 
ger to see if it was possible to clog it in 
this way. It shows very good accuracy at 
the present time. 

The Luger has missed fire a few times; 
I should say about once in a hundred shots. 
However, it has never failed to work per- 
fectly with factory loads, other than these 
missfires. The pistol has never required 
any new parts and shows fine accuracy at 
the present time. 

The .32 caliber Police Positive Target 
revolver has given good satisfaction and 
shows good accuracy yet. The only repairs 
necessary thus far were two bolt springs. 
This arm will occasionally miss fire but 
has proven to be quite reliable. 

The .45 Smith & Wesson has given very 
fine accuracy, is very reliable, and the only 
repairs necessary in firing over a thousand 
shots has been one new bolt spring. I have 
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never known this arm to miss fire when fac- 
tory ammunition was used. 

As far as the accuracy of the revolver 
and automatic pistol is concerned, after all 
I had used the above arms I was confident 
that the automatic pistol was just as accu- 
rate as the revolver, but in order to get the 
best of authority I wrote the Colt Company, 
asking their opinion. They replied saying 
the automatic pistol was certainly just as- 
accurate as a revolver. As the Colt Com- 
pany manufacture both style of arms it 
seems as though they should be very good 
authority. 

In shooting at the Standard American 
target at 50 yards I seldom score less than 
80 points out of a possible 100 for.10 shots, 
and often score 90 or over, with the Luger 
Automatic pistol, shooting with the arm 
fully extended and unsupported in any way. 
I have just been shooting the Luger at the 
target. Shooting was done at the Standard 
American target at 50 yards, under the con- 
ditions mentioned above. The score of my 
last 10 shots follow, in order shot: 

10-9-7-10-10-10-9-10-10-10=Total—95. 

This is, of course, an exceptional score, 
but it shows the pistol is capable of uniform 
shooting. 

I believe the slightly better average 
scores I have made with the revolver over 
the automatic pistol were due to the light 
trigger-pull, better sights and better balance. 
My revolvers are fitted to about a 2%-pound 
pull, while the Luger takes a 5%-pound pull 
to make it budge. 

Just what an expert, who had the time 
to make shooting his business, could do 
with these arms, I am unable to say; but 
the writer is of the opinion that all the side 
arms he has are capable of perfect 10-shot 
scores on the Standard American target at 
50 yards. 

One point where the automatic pistol is 
in the lead is in cleaning. I always clean 
my firearms thoroughly at the first opportu- 
nity, and the ease with which the pistols 
can be dismounted, cleaned and reassem- 
bled is certainly worth considering. The 
barrel, with the exception of the chamber, 
cleans as well as the barrel of a revolver, 
and it is a well-known fact that the clean- 
ing of the cylinder of a revolver is the hard- 
est part of the job. 

As to the question, which can be drawn 
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and the first shot fired the quicker, is, with- 
out doubt, a question for each individual to 
answer for himself, but when it comes to a 
number of aimed shots in rapid succession, 
it seems unreasonable to claim the revolver 
is as quick as the automatic. But, on the 
other hand, when it comes to killing power, 
ordinarily, with factory loads, the revolver 
will lead, as all the Colt Automatic pistols 
are furnished with metal-cased bullets and 
they, of course, do not have the stopping 
power of the revolver with its soft bullets. 
This does not apply to the Luger, as its 
cartridges are furnished with soft-point bul- 
lets when desired, and I have found them to 
possess most excellent stopping power. 
Another point in favor of the revolver 
is in target shooting when one wishes to 
save his shells for reloading purposes. It 


tomatic, as when the shells fly out they are 
sure to find some crevice to fall into. When 
shooting game it is, of course, impossible to 
find the shells as a rule. 

As has already been stated by one writer 
at least, when an automatic is loaded cer- 
tain springs are at tension, whereas with 
the revolver it makes no difference in this 
respect whether it is loaded or not, the 
springs are at ease. However, this same 
argument can be applied to ail repeating 
rifles in a greater or less degree, yet there 
seem to be few if any complaints. Per- 
sonally I have never had any trouble from 
these springs in my automatics. 

After giving both sides justice, isn’t it a 
matter of choice whether we use a revolver 
or an automatic pistol? Let us hear from 
those who have personally given both a fair 


is necessary to have a comparatively clear trial. V. S. THAYER. 
spave where one stands when using the au- Vermont. 
Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Sportsman, Pasadena, Cal.—In regard to 
a revolver for use on anything from a bear 
down, I do not agree with your answer to 
J. W. Harvey, for the following reasons: 
While the .38 Special is a fine gun and has 
great accuracy, and penetration, it lacks 
stopping power. I have seen a bear shot 
six times with such an arm—a .38 Special— 
and, while all the shots were in the body, 
through shoulders and flanks, and while two 
shots went clear through him and though he 
would have died in time, yet he had enough 
fight left to cripple several dogs and nearly 
kill a man, while a .44-40, with either plain 
lead or soft-nosed bullets, would have fixed 
him in short order at that range—about ten 
yards. Then, again, the square-nosed .44 
has more shocking power than the rounded 
steel-jacketed .38. In fact, lack of shock- 
ing power is the reason the army intends 
to do away with the .38 and adopt a heavier 
caliber. Could I place my shots as accu- 
rately, I would just as soon have a .44-40 
Colt’s as a rifle for brown or black bear 
(not grizzlies), as one shot well placed is 
enough. 

Note.—In answering the query referred 
to we had particular reference to the re- 
volver best adapted to a variety of purposes, 
and where 99 shots out of 100 would be 


fired at small game such as ruffed and blue 
grouse, with an occasional shot at a deer, 
with the possible chance of using on black 
bear. For the purposes mentioned, where 
a rifle could not be carried, we think a re- 
volver of .38 Special caliber, of Colt or 
Smith & Wesson make, would be ideal. As 
for a revolver specially adapted to bear 
shooting, we know of none that can be rec- 
ommended as capable of stopping a bear 
instantly unless hit in the brain, neck or 
back. The same can be said of the rifle, 
though, like the revolver, some are far bet- 
ter than others. The writer, having seen 
several bear shot through the heart with 
high-power rifles and revolvers, and said 
hearts torn to shreds, yet these bears re- 
quiring more lead before they were “all in” 
we certainly would not be surprised at one 
being shot six times with a .38 Special re- 
volver before succumbing. The .44 and .45 
calibers certainly have the greater stopping 
power, as we know from experience, and 
where one would expect to use one ex- 
pressly for big game should be chosen in 
preference to the smaller sizes, but it must 
be remembered that while possessing excel- 
lent killing power they are heavy on a belt, 
mutilate small game, and, as we have inti- 
mated, are not the “all-purpose” revolver 
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such as we have found the .38 Special to 
be. We think our correspondent has made 
a mistake when he speaks of the “steel- 
jacketed .38,” for, so far as we know, this 
is not made with a steel jacket, nor, in fact 
in any style bullet but lead or ailoy. We 
refer to the .88 Smith & Wesson Special 
revolver cartridge—the one we believe our 
contributor had in mind.—Editor. 


Red Woods, Vacaville, Cal.—I wish you 
would give me the following information in 
the next issue of your magazine: What is 
a good big game rifle? Which of the fol- 
lowing would be the easiest to work up a 
short-range load for a .30-40, .83 or .35 Rem- 
ington? What is the velocity, energy and 
weight of bullets of the 7, 8 and 9mm. 
Mannlicher rifles? I have a .25-20 Winches- 
ter with a regular rifle barrel, which places 
bullets from both the high-velocity and the 
black powder loads on top of each other at 
20 yards. The Winchester Company claims 
that a change of sights is necessary for 
these shells. Is this a freak barrel? 

Answer.—Any one of the three calibers 
mentioned are powerful enough for big 
game shooting. As you are in search of a 
caliber in which a variety of loads can be 
used we think you would find the .30-40 the 
best. Usually, however, different loads in 
this caliber require different sight adjust- 
ment. One of the best medium-power loads 
we have ever used in the the .30-40 caliber 
is Ideal bullet 308241, 154 grains, with 9 to 
10 grains weight “Marksman” or 14 grains 
DuPont No. 1. The Ideal Company make 
moulds casting lighter bullets that, when 
used with light charges of smokeless pow- 
der, give excellent result on small game at 
ordinary ranges. Ideal bullet 308245 used 
with 3% grains “Bullseye,” 4 grains 
“Unique” or 5 grains “Marksman” is to be 
especially recommended. 

Ballistics, 7, 8 and 9mm. U. M. C. car- 
tridges as follows: 

7mm. Mauser, 

Weight of bullet, 175 grains; muzzle ve- 
locity, 2,300 foot-seconds; muzzle energy, 
2,056 foot-pounds; trajectory, fired at 200 
yards, height at 100 yards, 4.41”; penetra- 
tion, metal case bullet, 60 %” pine boards; 
soft-point bullet, 12 %” pine boards. 

8mm. Mauser and Mannlicher M. C. 

Bullet, 227 grs.; velocity, 2,050 ft. sec.; 


energy, 2,133 ft. lbs.; trajectory, 5.94”; pen- 
etration, 54 %” pine boards. 

8mm. Mauser and Mannlicher S. P. 

Bullet, 236 grs.; velocity, 2,129 ft. sec.; 
energy, 2,375 ft. lbs.; trajectory, 5.67”; pen- 
etration, 12 %” pine boards. 

9mm. Mauser and Mannlicher M. C. 

Bullet, 275 grs.; velocity, 1,850 ft. sec.; 
energy, 2,090 ft. lbs.; trajectory, 6.56”; pen- 
eetration, 40 %” pine boards. 

9mm. Mauser and Mannlicher S. P. 

Bullet, 280 grs.; velocity, 1,850 ft. sec.; 
energy, 2,128 ft. lbs.; trajectory, 6.53”; pen- 
etration, 40 %” pine boards. 

You will probably find that when your 
.25-20 (when using the two cartridges men- 
tioned) is fired at greater distances than 
stated, it will require a different adjustment 
of sights. 


Wm. H. Smith, Troutdale, Ore.—Is the 
44 §S. & W. Russian cartridge powerful 
enough for a revolver to be used ia hunting? 
What is the shortest barrel that will handle 
it successfully up to 50 yards? 

Answer.—For the purpose you mention 
we would prefer the .44-40 cartridge to the 
Russian. The 5-inch in the Smith & Wesson 
and 5\%-inch in the Colt will be found quite 
accurate, at distances even beyond 50 yards. 
We have seen good shooting done with the 
.44-40 and .45 Colt with the 4%-inch barrels 
but we believe the 5%-inch is the one you 
would find the most satisfactory for your 
use, 


J. H. Root, Washington.—In targeting ri- 
fles for hunting salmon (at targets under 
the water), I have always found that a low- 
pressure load gives greater penetration and 
accuracy, in high-power rifles (.382 S. and 
88-55 M.), than the regular high-power load 
with a F. P. bullet. A neighbor uses a, 6mm. 
with the regular cartridge F. P., and on 
shooting a salmon found two bullets in the 
fish—the one he shot and one shot by a 
neighbor the day before with a .32 S. 
The fish was within 12 inches of the surface 
and the shooter but 20 feet distant, and I'd 
be pleased if you, or some of your readers, 
would tell me why and how the water im- 
pedes a bullet more from a high-power load 
than it does the bullet from the low-pressure 
or black powder load. Much has been writ- 
ten lately in Outdoor Life of the cartridge 
companies making bullets too small for the 
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best work in the high-power rifles in use. 
Now, it evidently would be as easy to make 
the bullets the right size, and I’d like to 
know if the companies have ever explained 
their position in the matter. I would like 
a good black powder rifle, and I 1otice that 
you speak highly of the .40-70. In what 
way is it superior to the .45-70, and how 
do these guns compare in killing power with 
the .30-30? Why should the .38-56 be given 
113 ft. lbs. more energy than the .38-55, 
when the later is given 2 boards more pene- 
tration with the same bullet? Are there any 
rifles so accurate that when held the same, 
one bullet will follow the other into the same 
hole repeatedly at 100 yards? Will the ma- 
chine rest bring out the best there is in a 
rifle? How can aerial shooters with the 
rifle repeatedly hit small objects thrown into 
the air, when shotgun experts make misses? 

Answer.—Although we have shot many 
salmon, with various rifles, we do not re- 
aember of noticing the points mentioned 
by you. The second question is referred to 
the readers and the cartridge companies. 
We are not certain that the .40-70 Winches- 
ter is superior to the .45-70, yet this would 
be our choice were we contemplating pur- 
chasing a black powder rifle for hunting 
purposes. We firmly believe that it is un- 
necessary to go above .40 caliber for a big 
game rifle. As to the relative killing power 
of the three calibers mentioned there is and 
always will be differences of opinion. Could 
all of the high-power calibers wien shoot- 
ing the soft-point bullets, be depended upon 
to give a uniform expansion when striking 
game, as well as uniform penetration, nearly 
any of them would be superior for hunting 
purposes to most of the black powder 
ealibers shooting the larger lead bullets; 
but those who have had any experience in 
shooting big game know that there are some 
of the high-power loads in which the expan- 
sion and penetration of the soft-point bullet 
varies greatly. While the majority of these 
bullets fired into an animal may expand per- 
fectly and penetrate sufficiently there will 
be times when they may pass through, in- 
flicting a wound but little, if any, greater 
than the full metal patched bullet. Espe- 
cially is this often the case when striking 
game at extreme ranges. Then again, ant 
especially at short ranges, some of these 
bullets expand far too much and although 


(9) 


the animal may be badly torn to the depth 
the bullet penetrates, the fact remains that 
they sometimes fail to penetrate deeply 
enough, due to expanding too much. Briefly 
stated, some of the small high-power calibers 
will make a .40 or .45 caliber hole in an 
animal and often have far more destructive 
effect while occasionally they bore an in- 
significant hole through the animal which, 
while it may eventually kill, does not put 
the game “down and out” instantly. With 
the .40 and .45 calibers one is always sure 
of a .40 or .45 caliber hole where the bul- 
let strikes—nothing less—and also more uni- 
form penetration, while the character of the 
wounds inflicted will be more regular. 
Both types of cartridges have faults and 
both have their good points, though it’s not 


altogether probable that either will ever 
be brought to a much higher state of per- 
fection than they now enjoy. ‘The large 


bore, low power rifle is an excellent arm 
at medium range where one is not liable to 
miss game through error in calculating dis 
tances and can be depended on to usually 
kill quickly. The nmfle and ammunition, 
however, is unnecessarily heavy. These are 
certainly undesirable features. The small- 
bores, while having faults as have been men- 
tioned, are, without doubt, far preferable, 
where the high velocity and consequent flat 
trajectory is the first consideration. Per- 
haps the difference in penetration between 
the .38-55 and .38-56 is due to the latter 
bullet being deformed more when striking, 
as this bullet has a greater velocity than 
the .38-55. Both bullets being of same 
weight might have different energies, due 
to the different velocities, but the additional 
velocity and energy, while it would increase 
the killing power, might cause the bullet to 
expand more on striking than the one with 
a lower velocity and therefore fail to pene- 
trate as deeply, due to having to cut a larger 
hole. We have never heard of a rifle hav- 
ing the accuracy mentioned by you. We 
think the machine rest will bring out the 
best there is in a rifle. Most oi the shoot- 
ing that is done with the rifle at ilying tar- 
gets is at comparatively close range and at 
targets thrown each time nearly alike. This 
will explain why those skilled in this game 
make such long runs, while the shotgun 
shooter, who shoots under entirely differ- 
ent conditions, occasionally misses. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR JANUARY 


Will commence the thirteenth year of its existence as a sportsman’s magazine. 
It is going to be our luckiest of all our lucky years, we surmise, if we may 
judge by the amount of good things already collected for the benefit of our 
readers during the next twelve-month. We promised that our December num- 
ber should be a hummer, and now we can truthfully say that the January 
issue will be at least fully equal to—if not, indeed, superior to—this book of 
good things for the sportsman. The tried and true kind of writers are the 
ones, you will notice, who are penning stories for Outdoor Life—the ones who 
have been there and who kmew. You see very little of the professional. 
penny-a-line story writer in the big-game book. Cast your eye over the fol- 
lowing feast of good things for the January number and then make a mental 
note to start the year right by subscribing, so that you will not miss the other 
good numbers that are to follow: 


THE BIG BEARS OF KADIAK ISLAND 
By Irving T. Alvord 


This is a 20-page story by one of our most eminent sportsmen—a man 
who, having hunted big game all his life, is able to hustle in the hills for him- 
self—who, if need be, could be thrown in the wilderness and, unaided by man, 
subsist very comfortably upon the crude surroundings provided by nature 
alone. We are proud to be able to place before our readers such a story as 
we have received from Mr. Alvord on the hunting of this great Alaska land, 
and we promise that the readers who digest his pen-products in the hunting 
line will have learned something that will be of benefit to them while in the 
hills. His story is profusely illustrated by sixteen splendid photographs take 
by himself. 


A MONTANA PARADISE 
By H. M. Ralston 


Mr. Ralston devotes nearly twenty pages (including some excellent photo- 
graphs on the spot of goats, elk and bear) in his recital of a most interesting 
and exciting big game hunt in the wilds of Montana. This gentleman is not 
only one of the great hunters of the country, but he tells his story in an in- 
teresting manner. He and his companions camped, fished and hunted in the 
true pack-train style for six weeks, penetrating some of the almost unknown 
reeesses of Northern Montana. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT BAKER 
By Lulie Nettleton 


This story recounts the hazardous adventures of the “Mountaineers,” a 
club composed of outing lovers of the State of Washington, in their climb of 
one of the grandest and most difficult to scale of all the peaks of Washington 
Some beautiful photographs of the party traveling over the glaciers, craters 
and snowfields of this great mountain are shown. 


BUD’S SKEES 
By N. H. Crowell 


There is no need of detailed description of any of Mr. Crowell’s stories 
.They are all mir.a-provokers, and as a laugh is as good as a dollar, the read- 
ing of one of them is worth many subscriptions. “Bud’s Skees” is tastily illus- 
trated. 


Besides the above choice things there will be published a “Christmas Deer 
Hunt in Texas,’ by Jay E. Adams, a Christmas dissertation by O. C. Frisbee, 
and the most authentic and scientific department on Arms and Ammunition of 
any magazine in America—besides lots of other wholesome reading of interest 
to the sportsman. 
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MAXWELL CARS FOR 


This year the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 
of Tarrytown, N. Y., has sprung a surprise on 
the automobile public by putting out a 
“Sportsman” model of their popular cars, This 
car is built especially for the hard knocks, 
severe strains and _ steep  hill-climbing to 
which a car usually used by hunters and oth- 
ers would subject it, and besides is in a class 
by itself when it comes to speed. 

Duplicates of the “Sportsman” won in the 
1909 climb of Giant’s Despair, and furnished 
the year’s surprise at Sunset Hill, Ossining, 
by defeating the entire field of eleven Ameri- 
can cars, three of which were of the six-cyl- 
inder type, costing three thousand dollars and 
over. It is four-cylinder with 22 h.p.; motor, 
3%x4 in.; ignition, double, magneto and bat- 
tery; transmission, sliding gear, three speeds 
and reverse; wheel base, 93 in.; wheels, 30 in.; 
tires, 30x3% in. Price, $1,000. 


We are indebted to Mr. Ernest Color, man- 


Fernald, Prop. 


1910—THE NEW 





Fernald Auto Co. 


“SPORTSMAN” MODEL. 
ager of the publicity department of the Max-, 
well company, for the three interesting pho- 
tographs herewith displayed, showing the 
“Sportsman” in actual use. These pictures 
show into what character of couhtry the 
“Sportsman” can be safely taken, and for 
which it has been properly built. 

Another car of the several Maxwell models 
for 1910 that is bound to have abig sale is the 
30 h.p. touring car, selling for $1,500 f. 0. b. fac 
tory. The principal changes in this model from 
that of 1909 (called the D. A. model last year) 
are 4x34 tires, half elliptic front and three- 
fourths elliptic scroll in rear springs, straight 
wood dash, nothing on dash but switch and 
sight feed (the coil and oil tank being under 
hood), wheel base 110, longer and larger ton- 
neau. This car has 17% more power than last 
year’s model on account of the larger intake 
in exhaust. The editor of Outdoor Life used 
one of these models for the past year, in 








EXPLAINING MATTERS 
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WARDEN. 
A hunting trip in a 22 h. p. Maxwell “Sportsman” by Ernest Coler and J. D. Maxwell, Jr. Tar- 
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LOCATING A SITE FOR THE NIGHT'S CAMP. 
Ernest Coler and J. D. Maxwell, Jr., Tarrytown, N. Y., enjoying the luxury of a hunt on the 
modern packhorse of the game trail, the Maxwell “Sportsman” Car 


which he covered thousands of miles through mechanical department as efficient and scien 


the mountains, and the car, with the excep- tific service as can be found in the best auto 
tion of slight Tinish mars and worn tires, is machine shops of the country. 
as good as ever. The 1910 contract marks the fifth that the 
These cars are handled in Colorado and Fernald company has made on Maxwell ma 
New Mexico by the Fernald Automobile Co., chines. During this period they have sold 
Denver, of which Mr. Geo. H. Fernald is pro- over 500 Maxwell cars, and up to date of our 
prietor. This company has the reputation of going to press (November 8) they had booked 
being courteous, obliging and fair in its treat- seventy-three ordérs for 1910 models, fifteen 


ment of all customers, besides affording in its of which had been delivered. 








GETTING READY FOR SUPPER. 
Ernest Coler and J. D. Maxwell, Jr., Tarrytown, N. Y., on a hunting trip in a Maxwell! 22 h 


ee Pp 
“Sportsman.” 
A NEW MARLIN PRODUCTION. 
One of the most interesting gun items of Riot gun with 20-inch cylinder-bored barrel, 
the year is the new Marlin repeating shotgun, a terribly effective gun with buckshot loads 


Model No. 26. It is made in three styles; the for riot work, for watchmen, 
Standard gun, with 30 or 32-inch full choke sengers and guards. 

barrel for trap shooting, duck shooting, etc.; The Model 26 Marlin shotgun is a 12 gauge 
the Brush gun with 26-inch cylinder-bored repeater with the _ solid-top frame, side 
barrel for shooting in the field or brush; the ejector and closed-in breech bolt; note the 


express mes 
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illustration of the Sandard gun. It has every 
up-to-date feature of construction, including 
the double extractors and the automatic re- 
coil safety lock. It is especially popular with 





those shooters who do not require a take- 
down gun, as the omission of the take-down 
features saves a number of pieces and makes 
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Model 


the gun extremely clean, simple, light and 
quick. The gun lists at $21.00, but can be ob- 
tained at even a lower price through good 
dealers. 


26 Marlin Repeating Shotgun. 





The new Marlin catalog—just issued—fully 
describes this gun and gives the up-to-date 
information on all other Marlin repeaters— 
rifles and shotguns. The catalog will be sent 
on request by the Marlin Firearms Co., 37 
Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


BUFFALO G. M. CO. AWARDED THREE GOLD MEDALS AT SEATTLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life: One or two of the 
boating publications in their stories of the 
Seattle exposition credited the “Buffalo” ex- 
hibit with a bronze medal. This is wrong. 
What the’ “Buffalo” exhibit actually got was 
three gold medals. 

It seems that the work of the award jury 
which judged the marine engines at the Seat- 
tle exposition was so obviously incompetent 
that a roar of protest went up and the su- 
perior jury, having in charge the direction of 
the awarding throughout the entire exposi- 
tion, immediately rescinded the action of this 


award jury and appointed a new award jury 
to re-judge the exhibits in the marine engine 
division. Under the final and official action 
of this new jury, which finished its work the 
day before the exposition closed, the “Buf- 
falo” exhibit received a gold medal, in addi- 
tion to a gold medal for the “Buffalo” clutch 
and a gold medal for our electric generating 
set. If you have already published the first 
and erroneous award will you kindly set your 
readers right. 
BUFFALO GASOLENE MOTOR CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LATEST TRUSCOTT PRODUCTION. 


The photograph herewith shows one of the 
latest Truscott models, a boat 22% feet in 
length, possessing more desirable features 











than have ever before been combined in a 
boat of this length. In designing it the build- 
ers have endeavored to produce a safe, com- 


NEW MARLIN 


The superb new Marlin gun catalog is now 
ready for distribution—136 pages of live in- 
formation relative to rifles, shotguns, ammu- 
nition, etce., with a beautifully lithographed 
cover featuring the famous painting, “Quail 
Shooting in England.” All Marlin rifles and 
shotguns are‘thoroughly described and illus- 
trated, many attractive haiftone cuts being 
used. The new models featured in this cat- 
alog are as follows: 

New Model 25—A .22 caliber repeater shoot- 
ing 15 .22 short or 18 .22 C. B. caps at 
one loading. It is a take-down rifle with 
trombone action, thoroughly accurate and re- 
liable and a perfect Marlin repeating rifle in 
every respect, yet its list price is only $10.00 

New Model 26—A 12 gauge non-take-down 
repeating shotgun made in three. styles; 
standard gun with 30 or 32-inch full-choke 
barrel for all around shooting; brush gun 
with 26-inch cylinder-bored barrel for bird 
shooting, etc.; riot gun with 20-inch cylinder 
bored barrel for buckshot loads; a most ef- 


NEW AGENTS FOR 


Our western readers inclining toward the 
use of the automobile will be interested to 


fortable and sea-worthy family pleasure 
craft, and at the same time, a fast boat—a 
combination that is very rarely found. When 
equipped with their two-cylinder 10 h. p. two- 
cycle motor the boat develops a speed of 
twelve miles the hour. 

The hull is good depth, giving one a feeling 
of safety that only the initiated will fully ap- 
preciate. Comfortable backrests are fitted 
to all permanent seats, while other seating 
may be had by using movable arm chairs, 
space being available for three or four of 
them. 

This design brings the gasoline motor-boat 
proposition from the standpoint of smooth, 
quiet running and comfort, up to that of the 
electric, and surpasses it in every aqather re- 
gard. The Truscott Boat Manufacturing 
Company of St. Joseph, Mich., who are the de- 
signers and builders of this new model, and 
the motor with which it is equipped, antici- 
pate a heavy demand for delivery in 1910. 


GUN CATALOG. 


lective protective weapon. The list price is 
$21.00. 

The New Marlin Trap Gun—A 12 gauge re- 
peater with special smokeless steel barrel, 
imported Circassian walnut stock and fore- 
end, hand made, with full London oil finish 
and unusually attractive hand checking. It 
is made with many special refinements for 
greater efficiency in trap work and its de- 
sirability is attested by the fact that since 
the gun was brought out the Marlin has 
established the amateur world’s record for a 
long run—342 straight; also the amateur 
world’s record for a two-day tournament— 
446 out of 450. List price, $38.00. 

The catalog also illustrates and describes 
cartridges, bullets, -loads, etc., and contains 
information valuable to every shooter. Every 
sportsman should write for a copy to keep 
himself posted on the up-to-date features of 
the Marlin line. It is sent for three stamps 
postage by the Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Wil- 
low Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE REGAL CARS 


know of the establishment of a new motor 
company in Denver handling a medium-priced 
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ear. It is called the Fawcett Motor Co., offi- 
cered with W. C. Fawcett as president, and 
George Packer, Jr., secretary; capital stock, 
$50,000. Mr. Fawcett is a successful Denver 
merchant, while Mr. Packer has for over fif- 
teen years been connected with, first the bi- 
cycle and later the automobile industry. His 
first work was for the Stokes Mfg. Co., in 
1893. He gradually climbed up the ladder of 





Geo. Packer, Jr., Secretary. 
Fawcett Motor Co. 


success until June, 1908, when he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Denver branch of the 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., which position he re- 
signed in order to affiliate himself with the 
Faweett Motor Co. 

They will handle the Regal car, 30 h.p., 
four-cylinder, shaft drive, three speeds for- 
ward, selected type, transmission on rear 
axle, 32x3% tires, 108 wheel base, five-pas- 
senger touring car, baby tonneau and road- 
ster type, including magneto, muffler cut-out, 
full lamp equipment and generator, $1.250 f. 
o. b. factory. A two-story garage 50x150 ft. 
will be built at 1249-55 Broadway. The first 
shipment of Regals is about to arrive. 





PARTRIDGES THAT ARE PROLIFIC. 


Wenz & Mackenzen, Esqs., 
Yardley, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: Since writing you some time 
ago concerning the five pairs of Hungarian 
partr.uges purchased from you last February 
and planted in this county (Pulaski), will say 
that we have since discovered two additional! 
coveys, which, together with the two other 
coveys found some time ago, will aggregate 
over one hundred birds. One covey of sev- 
enteen has been run ont of a cattle barn loft 
two or more times, where they were eating 
millet seed. The barn is a long ways re- 
moved from any house. They seem to be well 
grown for this time of the year, and doing 
fine, 0. C. BREWER. 

Pulaski, Va, 





A NEW GUN OIL. 


The Magic Gun Cleaner is the name of a 
new oil which has lately been placed on the 
market by the K. W. Z. Specialty Co., 433 
Symes Block, Denver. The manufacturers are 
reliable sportsmen who have given the sub- 
ject of the prover cleaning of guns much 
thought, and who in their late production 
have something that all gun users should at 
least give a trial. It is a fluid containing no 
acid or any harmful ingredients, and is guar- 
anteed to remove black and smokeless powder 
stains, rust and residue from rifle and shot- 
gun barrels. To introduce their new com- 
pound the company is selling their $1.00 bot- 
tles for 50 cents. See their ad. in this issue. 
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KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 


THE WORLD 
MADE WITH yp 
CUSHION 


RUBBER BUTTON 


CLASP 
OF ANY DEALER, ANYWHERE 


or Sample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
Mailed on Receipt of Price 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 


OVER 30 YEARS THE STANDARD 
ALWAYS EASY 























ANNUAL PIGEON CHAMPIONSHIP. 


‘he annual shoot for the pigeon champion- 
ship of the “Blue Grass” State was more than 


usually exciting this year. ne «ae 
Schwankhans of Louisville, Ky., shooting a 
Smith gun, triumphed over «a field of twenty- 
four of the best pigeon shots in the country. 


With 30 yards rise, 30 yards boundary, out 
of 25 birds Dr. Schwankhans tied with iwo 
others, he having a record of one dead out of 
bounds and scored 24; but the doctor easily 
disposed of the other two shooters in the tie. 





A SWELL 1910 CALENDAR. 


The 1910 Bristol fishing calendar (19x30) 
is one of the most artistic that the Horton 
Co. has eyer produced, being a _ reproduc- 
tion in full colors of an exquisite oil painting 
by N. Cc Wyeth. s beautiful work of art 
will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents by the 
Horton Mfg. Co., 88 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 

The Calendar will be sent free to dealers in 
fishing tackle only; to all others the price will 
be 25 cents each. It will be ready about De- 
cember 15th. 





STEVENS’ LATEST TELESCOPE. 


The telescope manufactured to be used in 
conjunction with the Stevens No. 70 visible 
loading repeating rifle is one of the most 
practical and efficient that company has so 
far devised. It is 19% inches long, has a 
power of three diameters, a sight relief 4% 
inches, and the rear end of the scope is in 
front of the breech block and out of the way 
of the shell. The rear mount is made to go 
on the barrel in place of the regular rear 
sight and the screw that holds the rear sight 
will secure the rear mount in the same man- 
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ner. The front mount is their new patent 
split dovetail mount with screw for locking 
it securely in the front sight slot. 

Anyone can mount the telescope without 
the aid of a mechanic, as only a screw driver 
is needed for the job. The telescope can be 
easily and quickly removed and the regular 
sights replaced when desired. The list price 
of the new telescope intended for the No. 70 
visible loading repeating rifle is ten dollars. 
Their latest telescope catalogue, embodying 
detailed descriptions and illustrations of their 
entire line, will be sent to any applicant free 
upon demand. 





BIG MONEY FOR HIDES AND FURS. 


Andersch Brothers, Minneapolis, Minn., cre- 
ated a sensation by announcing their decision 
to buy hides and furs direct from the farmer 
and trapper, paying them 10 to 50 per cent. 
more money than local buyers. That they 
have verified their announcement is proven 
by their 100,000 regular customers, scattered 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
who, by their continued patronage, testify to 
their satisfaction. The firm has been in the 


hide and fur business for twenty-five years. 

Most readers will remember the remarkable 
success of their “$10,000 Hunters’ and Trap- 
pers’ Guide,” a 450-page book, the acknowl- 
edged encylclopedia of hunting and trapping. 
which with its many illustrations, secrets, 
interesting articles on skunks, fox and mink 
farming, lightning methods of skinning, etc., 
has revolutionized the trapping world. 





COLT’S NEW CATALOG. 


Every sportsman and sporting goods dealer 
will be interested in the new catalog of re- 
volvers and Automatic pistols just issued by 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.. of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Besides describing and illustrat- 
ing their full line of arms, the new booklet 
gives concise directions for practice, classes 
of arms, sizes of targets and other informa- 
tion of value, including a photographic re- 
production of the various cartridges adapted 


to the various revolvers and pistols de- 
scribed. 

Dealers will be supplied with this new 
catalog on request, and a copy will be sent 
free to anyone who will send their name to 
the company at Hartford. It will be worth 


the trouble. 





TWICE CROWNED. 


The great confidence felt by hunters in 
Winchester guns and ammunition is strik- 
ingly shown by the actions of two of the 
world’s greatest nimrods, Ex-President 
Roosevelt and Harry Whitney. One went to 
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hunt in the equatorial forests and ranges of 
Africa, the other in the arctic regions of 
North America—two extremes of temperature. 
Both selected Winchester guns and ammuni- 
tion. Accounts of Colonel Roosevelt’s success 
are containually appearing in the press. That 
of Mr. Whitney has been no less pronounced. 
Winchester arms and ammunition do not seem 
to be affected by extremes of heat or cold. 
Of his experience Mr. Whitney says: “I used 
two Winchesters; a model '95 .30-40 and a .22 
automatic, and Winchester cartridges with 
both. Neither the extreme cold nor the rough 
handling affected their working or accuracy. 
They never failed me.” 





TAXIDERMY AT HOME. 


The increasing interest in taxidermy at 
home is shown by the great volume of busi- 
ness being done by the Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., in teaching this 
art to thousands of American ,hunters and 
naturalists. This increased business shows 
that men are beginning to think less of the 
fun of the killing and more of the preserving 
of the relics of the chase. When even so in- 
significant a thing as a bird is killed it 
should be mounted and preserved, for our 
fauna is fast disappearing; and who knows 
but that the skin of a certain bird or animal 
killed now may be extinct in twenty years 
from now? 

There is no more interesting or instructive 
pleasure than that afforded by home taxi- 
dermy; fathers should encourage their sons 
in the pastime, for it teaches them sciences 
in natural history that otherwise they might 
never know. Those interested in this work 
can receive full information, circulars, rates, 
etc, by applying to the above-mentioned con- 
cere, whose reliability we can vouch for. 





ix NOTES. 

Weaf Apgar won second professional aver- 
age at Reading, Pa., October 22-23, scoring 
276 out of 300 with Peters shells. 


At Covington, Ind., November 4th, Mr. W 
H. Cadwallader won second professional av- 
erage and Mr. H. W. Vietmeyer third profes- 
sional average, scoring 181 and 179 respect- 
ively, out of 200, with Peters factory loaded 
shells. 

At Marion, Kan., November 2nd, Geo. W. 
Lewis was high professional with 190 out of 
200, shooting Peters Ideal shells. Third ama- 
teur average was won by Mr. Fred Munster- 
man of Antelope, Kan., also with Peters 
shells. His score was 183 out of 200. 


The dates for the next Sunny South handi- 
cap will be January 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29, 
1910. The shoot will be given under the au- 
spices of the Adoue-Blaine and the Houston 
Gun Club, with Alf Gardiner as manager. 
These two clubs expect to add‘ $3,000 to the 
different events. Everything will be done to 
make this the best shoot ever held in the 
South. : 

Mr. Charles Stanbra of Bellingham, Wash., 
one of the best gunsmiths in the West, has 
offered his gun and sporting goods business 
for sale. He has a large business, and any- 
one contemplating going into such a business 
in that field should correspond with him. Mr. 
Stanbra’s failing health and his desire to get 
a little more outdoor life are the prime rea- 
sons for his wish to retire. 


Mr. H. A. Woody, shooting a Lefevre gun, 
tied for the Kentucky state championship at 
Louisville, Ky., October 18th and 14th. At the 
Audubon handicap Mr. Fred Booke, shooting 
a Lefevre gun, won the handicap event with 
24 out of 25 all alone. Mayer E. E. Reed; 
twice state champion of Massachusetts, shoot- 
ing his Lefevre gun at Boston, October 9th, 
ir the big race, broke 98 out of 100. That's 
going some. 

It will undoubtedly be news to our readers 
to hear that Mr. F. E. Muzzy has resigned his 
position with the Standard Arms Company 
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| . aeer Wafers. 





French Ice Cream 
Served with 
NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


Originality is the secret of 
success in entertaining. The 
adaptability of NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers to the creation 
of successful desserts offers 
surprise after surprise. At 
the next “at home” serve 


French Ice Cream with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Recipe for French Ice Cream ——— 


Put yolks of four eggs into saucepan, add 
one cup of sugar and two of milk. Stir 
over fire until thick. It must not boil. 
Strain, cool, add one pint whipped cream, 
one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon vanilla 
extract. Freeze-—serve with NABISCO 





in ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



































































If you would improve your 
score at the traps, and get 
better results in the field, use 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


the powder of 


Guaranteed Stability 


@ We know our powder is of the 
highest standard. ‘This is not a 
theory, - it is a fact. You can 
prove ie he 6? : 


@ We will send you booklet on 
proper loads, if you wish, and 
will refer you to a dealer near 
you, who carries Dead Shot, 
if for any reason your none 
dealer does not. . 


American Powder Mills 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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as vice president and general manager (be- 
cause of ill health), the same having taken 
effect on November list. Mr. Muzzy has gone 
to the Kellogg sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Mr. Muzzy is well and _ favorably 
known among the retail and: wholesale hard- 
ware trade throughout the United States and 
Canada, as well as abroad, all of whom will 
regret to learn of his ill health. His succes- 
sor has not as yet been decided upon. 


At the thirty-fifth annual tournament of 
the Zettler Rifle Club, held October 14th at 
Union Hill, N. J., Stevens rifles and Stevens 
telescopes won a majority of the events. F. C. 
Ross obtained largest number of bullseyes, 
A. Hubalek secured first prize on honor tar- 
get, and M. Dorrier won The Zettler trophy. 
About fifty expert riflemen competed at this 
important tournament. The weather condi- 
tions were very unfavorable, but high scores 
prevailed notwithstanding this. 


Mr. C. D. Harbaugh, shooting his Lefever 
gun at Springfield, Ill., October 27th and 28th, 
broke 382 out of 405, winning high average in 
a field of about seventy shooters, in a gale of 
wind. At Ottawa, Ill, October 11th and 12th, 
Mr. Harbaugh won third high amateur aver- 
age. The Lefevre gun still continues to win 
more than its share of victories throughout 
the United States and Canada. The beautiful 
gun book just gotten out by the Lefever Arms 
Company can be yours for the asking. 


At Springfield, Ill., October 27-28, third am- 
ateur average was won by Mr. G. T. Hall with 
Peters shells, 375 out of 405. During the 
tournament a rifle ball contest for the ama- 
teur championship of the world was pulled 
off, there being seven contestants, all of them 
acknowledged experts in shooting at flying 
objects with the rifle. The championship title 
was won by Mr. W. M. Curley of Downs, II1., 
using Peters .22 short semi-smokeless cart- 
ridges. The score was 77 cut of 100. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., announce that their No. 70 vis- 
ible loading repeating rifle is now made in 
two models—one for .22 short and the other 
for .22 long rifle cartridges. The barrel used 
for the .22 short cartridge is rifled with a 
slow twist—one turn in 25 inches. The bar- 
rel used for the .22 long rifle cartridge is 
rifled with a quicker twist—one turn in 16 
inches. The No. 70 rifle manufactured for 
short will handle 15 cartridges and for the 
i. long rifle 12 cartridges. Its list price is 

9.00. 


The Breeze Carbureter Co., Newark, N. J., 
are building a reinforced concrete factory 
whieh will be devoted to the making and sell- 
ing of Breeze carbureters, strainers, check 
valves, etc. The machine shop alone will 
cover over 10,000 square feet. This will 
give the company about ten times its present 
floor space. The increase of business the last 
two years has necessitated this move. The 
new factory will enable the company to fill 
all their deliveries promptly on time, and a 
great many more on contracts that they hope 
to get in the course of the next couple o 
months. ‘ 

To supply the vast army of truss wearers 
with an effective treatment for rupture has 
long been the dream of those interested in 
the progress of therapeutics. Within the last 
year a patent was allowed Mr. F. J. Stuart, 
Block 107, St. Louis, Mo., on an adhesive plas- 
ter pad to be used in treating this affliction. 
The principle embodied in the new invention 
is an adaptation of the German rupture plas- 
ter idea. It has long been recognized by com- 
petent authorities that certain drugs properly 
combined are readily absorbed through the 
skin, thereby affecting a cure of the afflicted 
parts. Working upon this fact, the inventor 
has taken certain medicines of acknowledged 
therapeutic value in strengthening weakened 
muscles, and placed these medicines in a res- 
ervoir within a propery shaped pad so formed 
as to fit exactly to the opening through 
which the rupture escapes. The adhesive | 
as will be realized, cannot slip, and as it is 
veer flexible it cannot discommode the wear- 

n the slightest degree. 











































Sheds Water 
ie “Duxbak | 
. Duck’s Back 


Sportsman’s Clothing , 


: Every sport-loving man and woman should have 

‘ a Duxbak Suit. All kinds of outings are made 

more enjoyable if you are suitably, sensibly, com- 

fortably dressed. In Duxbak Garments you are 

5 always comfortable—rain or shine. The only hunt- 
> ing garments rain-proofed by the famous 


Priestley &zen2 Process 


- | The fabric permits plenty of ventilation, and is 
soft, smooth, entirely odorless, and gives a neat, 
dressy appearance. 


For Men and Women 

on hunting, fishing, riding, tramping, boating, 
camping and all outings in all kinds of weather. 
Trimly tailored, stand “‘all kinds’’ of wear. Fit 
and rain-proof qualities guaranteed. Pockets 
everywhere. Two colors only—light tan and 
Olive green. Prices east of the Rocky Mount- 
a@ins: Reguiar Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knicker- 
bockers, $3.50; yogg, ge $3.00 ; Hats, 
$1.00; Caps, $1.25; Vests, $2.50; Tepe! 
$1.50. Ladies: Plain Skirts, $5.00; Divided 
Skirts, $6.00; Bloomers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00. 


@mp.-it 


Outing Suit for Men and Women 


A new, fast-color, olive-green fabric—not rain- 
proof like ‘‘Duxbak”’ and lighter in weight, De- 
signed especially for golfing, camping and outin 
purposes where the hard-wearing and rain-proo 
ualities of ‘‘Duxbak’’ are not essential. Ver 
ne in ladies’ garments, At all sporting goods 
dealers, or from us direct, express prepaid. Men’s 
Outing Coats, $3.00; Men’s and Ladies’ Norfolks, 
$3.00; Long or Riding Trousers, $2.00; Plain Skirts, 
$3.00; Divided Skirts, $4.00; Hats, $1.00; Leggins, 
1.2 
. ilinstrated Catalogue with samples of material 
and self-measurement blanks sent frec. 


Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 4 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 

















’ TARGET RIFLE OR PISTOL 
MARBLE’S GAME GETTER GUN [ASGET RIFLE OR PISTOL 
<PAle MODEL 1908. 

‘ -22 caliber rifle barrel and 
.44 caliber smooth barrel 
~—T Bris. 12 in. Wet. 2 1-4 Ibs. 
aR Shoulder Swing Holster 
THE ONLY ALL-AROUND GUN. 





THE RIGHT GUN AT THE 
RIGHT TIME. 






This Gun Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and .22 L. R., .44-40 Shot and «4-40 Round Bullet. 


Can be safely used with smokeless powder. The recoil is slight. The .44 barrel is not choked. Gun ts 
easily and quickly opened.. Bither barrel is used without any change of sight or adjustment. Ham- 
mer is instantly set for either barrel or at SAFE. Stock locks at any drop desired. Is easily removed. 
An average of 70 No. 8 shot and 125 No. 10 strike a 12-inch square at 50 feet. The No. 8 shot range 
from 60 to 80 per target. Flying or running game can be shot as easily as with any gun of its bore 
A .44 ball penetrates 6 inches of pine at 15 feet. Will kill a deer or black bear at 40 to 50 yards. 
Most deer are killed within 50 yards. 
The .22 barrel shoots as strongly and secarately as any make or length of barrel of its caliber. 
The leading manufacturers of ammunition are now engaged in developing special joads 
for the .44 caliber barrel that promise even better results than those given above. 
ee GANS GETTER is fully described in FREE CATALOG of Marble’s 60 “Extra Quality” Special- 
Price, with sizhts shown and holster, $18.00. Sold by all Dealers or direct from the Makers. 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 95-123 Delta Ave , GLADSTONE, MICH., U. S. A. 
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They increase the effect- 
iveness of your rifle by 
giving more knock-down | 


power. All the energy of 


the Hoxie Bullet is con- 
fined to the animal hit. 
Thousands of big game 
hunters are satisfied and 
enthusiastic Hoxie users. 


Write for prices, name of 
nearest dealer, etc, 


Hoxie Ammunition Co. 


339 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 























Take a Hunt for | 

a 
Bear and Lion 
in the grandest game country in 
the Rockies of Wyoming. Best 
grizzly bear country in the United 


States. Reference: Editor of Out- 
poor Lire who has hunted with us. 


Large pack of trained bear and 
liom dogs. 


| FROST & RICHARD 
Box 14 CODY, WYO. 
ONE OF F. & R.’8 HUNTING OAMPS. 






































Rifle Shooting 


IS IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT A 


RIFLE RANGE 














E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 


Blue Prints can now be had for the details of 
Rifle Range Construction. 





“Modern Rifle Shooting from the American Standpoint” 
By W. G. Hupson, M. D., price, 50 cts. 


“The Reason Why in Rifle Shooting” 
By Joun M. Davinson, price, 10 cts. 











For information address 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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shoots harder than any other repeating gun. 





epeating Shotgun 
Because it combines guaranteed shooting ability with the sim- 
plest and strongest repeating mechanism handles quicker and 





Os | 





















~ / 
The Zarfin solid top prevents powder and gases blowing: SEN 
back, the side ejection of shells allows instant repeat shots.” “| ft FP, 
The closed-in breechbolt keeps out rain, snow and sleet, and 
the dirt, leaves, twigs and sand that clog up other repeaters. . 

The double extractors pull any shell, two special safety 
devices prevent the explosion of a cartridge while action is un- 
locked, and the automatic recoil lock removes all danger from 
hang-fires, making it the safest breech-loading gun built. 

From the light-weight (6% Ibs.) 16-guage to the new 7}; Ibs. 12-gauge, 
Hlarlén repeaters in all models, grades and styles are well-made, finety- 
balanced guns, rb ore a hard shooting and quick handling. 

Send 3 stamps postage for our complete '° 
136-page tated él ai! Warlin eased The Marlin Prearms G, 
c rifles and shotguns. Write to-day. 37 Willow St. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














BLAUVELT 
SWEATERS 


are the 


BEST 


money can buy. 


WHY ? 


Pure Worsted 
Yarn (the long 
combings of 
the wool) used 
exclusively 
thus causing the garment to retain its 
shape as long as wor.. 

Knit by Experts in their iine. 

Fits the Body snugly-—a feature only 
high-grade operators can produce. 

The French Stitch we recommend as 
closer, more durable and elastic, although 
we make all stitches. 

A Guarantee of perfect workmanship 
and best quality is attached to each gar- 
ment, 

Write for new catalogue in colors. Lead- 
ing dealers carrv our line. Insist upon 
{ seeing trade-mark, “Knit by BLAUVELT, 
Newark, N. J.,” in collar, 


BLAUVELT KNITTING CO., 
8 Campbell St., Newark, N. J. 


























































The Only Practical 
One-Trigger 


The Hunter One-Trigger makes the superiority 
of Smith Guns more pronounced than ever. It 
is the ONLY perfect, non-frictional, practical 
one-trigger ever produced Smith Guns, equip 

with the Hunter One-Tri ager. are unequalled 
or prz kind of shooting, field, duck or trap, and 
hold the world’s record. 


SMITH GUNS 


Hunter One-Trigger 


The Hunter One-Trigger construction ab- 
solutely prevents balking or cookie. It 
gives exactly the same control over the firing 
possessed by a two-trigger gun, with the 
greater epeed, acouracy and convenience of 
one trigger. 


There is already an enormous demand 
for the new 20 Gauge Smith Gun, 
weight 5% to 7 lbs., and a little beauty. 

If you do not know about it, be sure 
to write. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 
72 Hubbard Street, 
Fulton, N.Y. 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


> wwe. Putman Boots. 


Standard Goon like a gloveavrd fit allover 


We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineers Cc. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”. Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of boots at all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure 
and delivered in the U. S., Canada or Mexico fof.........ccsccsssses $8 00 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 34 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


MAXIM SILENCER 


an Invention of the Age” 
Gunsmiths can fit it to any rifle. Can be attached or 


detached in four seconds. Prevents all explosion noise. 
WRITE FOR FREE Reduces the recoil (kick) over 50 per cent. Can be carried in vest pocket. 
CATALOG. Room 825 Does not interfere with balance, sighting, velocity or accuracy. Demonstrations given daily. 
MAXIM SILENT FIREARMS CO., 35 Park Row, New York 


Branch office, 717 Market Street, San Francievo, Oal. 





































IN THE OPEN ||] RAWLINGS 


HUNTING AND 
IT IS OUR PROSPECTING 
GOOD 






























BOOTS 
PLEASURE 


to provide those 
things necessary 
to the enjoyment 
of OUT-DOOR 
RECREATION 






Standard Guns and Ammuni- 
tion, 
Fishing Tackle, Dog Goods, 


Outing Suits, Mountain Boots, 


Watches, Compasses. 
THESE TELL THE STORY 


Suit and Boot Catalogue No, 21 
Tent and Camping Catalogue No, 14 


Best Gun Repair Shop on the Coast 


THE WM. H. HOEGEE CO., inc. 
138-140-142 South Main St., 
LOS ANGELES. 





Boat and Yacht Fittings, Tents and Camp- 
ing Outfits, Pack Saddies, Kyaks and Bags, 
Rubber 
Clothing, Storm Goods, Hunters’ Cutlery, 


Gun and Ammunition Catalogue No. 22. 






















The Raw.ings Huntin 
Boot is the Tnest boot 
in the world. Made of 

Cream Color Buck 
Tanned Leather, 
yery soft and pliable. 
tm white kid lined, with 

Fawhide Double oak and 
ide sole; double 
sewed welt silk 
euitched, 

Rawlings boot 
lightest ood handsomest 

unting Boot made; av- 
erage weight per pair isa 
little over three poun 
Rawlings 
Boot is as 
near water- 
proof as it 
is possible 
to makea 
leather lace 
boot, and with proper ey last for years. 

9 inch shoe same above, guosvt has hooks 
instead of eyelets, and my not kid lined 


14 in. per pair, $10.00 
9 in. per pair, 8.00 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Spring and Summer 
Catalog for 1909 Now Ready. 
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LOADED SHELLS 


The best shooting and handsomest 
Shot Gun Ammunition ever made. 


Just what every discriminating 
sportsman is looking for. 


Unequalled either for 


TRAP or FIELD 


“IDEAL” / Loaded with Bulk 
“TARGET” | Smokeless. 


** PREMIER” Loaded with Dense 
“HIGH GUN” Smokeless. 


The ‘‘CLASS ” of the ammunition world. 
Dealers everywhere sell them. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE (0. 


CINCINNATI 
Branches: New York—New Orleans—San Francisco 
































She BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A good pigat companion. No hunter should be without one. Car 
ried on the head. Can be tilted up or down. ._ Throws a bright light 
wherever you look. Will not smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped with 





Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Generator. Burns carbide. Made in three 
different styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens, 
concentrates the light, $6.00. Interchangeable lens, combines hoth 


single and double, $6.50. 


She NORTHWESTERN CLASP HNIFE 


Opened with one hand, giving use of other. Blade is locked when 
open or closed. Length over all, 9% inches. Cutting edge, 4% 
inches. Stag handle, weight, 4 ozs. Price, $2.50. Sold by all deal- . 


ers or direct. 


Send for circular R, C. KRUSCHKE, Duluth, Minn, 


















NEW GOODS 
Stevens Repeating Shotgun 


Browning’s Patent 













COLT AUTOMATIC Send for our 150-page catalog. _It is free. 
Riese BROWNING BROS. CO. — Ogden, Utah 











VALUABLE PREMIUMS for Subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE 
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THEY’RE BITIN’ SOME! 


BICCEST FISH 5 1909 


Let us show you our complete Tackle outfits. Prices will interest you. 


‘‘Maxim’”’ Rifle Silencer 
Savage New Automatic Pistol 


Pocket Rifle with Telescope and Shoulder Holster 


ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 
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THE CELEBRATED 


‘““‘BENJAMIN” AIR RIFLES 


$2.50 


Will shoot BB shot through one-half inch pine board 


Special Attention te Mail Orders. Let Us Quote You on Anything. 
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FRANK A. ELLIS & SON, 1645-1651 Arapahoe St. DENVER 








with Roosevelt 


IN AFRICA 


arms should be part of your vacation 
plans. Both are insurance against dissapoint- 


and on : the » speed of the Luger (116 shots a minute) may be had 
for the askir of your dealer, or 













HAENEL 


Investigation of these two MANNLICHER RIFLES 


and the 
ment. Interesting figures on their safety and accuracy LUGER Automatic PISTOL 
(His Belt Gun) 


H. TAUSCHER, 324 Broadway, New York City 








KAMPS HOOK’S KIT 


$4 Pieces— Komplete—Kompact—20 Pounds 


fF. CORTEZ WILSON @ CO., Mfrs. _ 
Batablished 1869 830 Lake Street, CHICAGO. | Patented Stove. Unat 1045 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


CURES COMMISSARY CARES 
CAPTURES CAMPERS COMPLETELY 
QUERY COMMANDS CATALOG 
Ask your live dealer 


Catalogue 





fected by wind or rain. 





SEELEY’S COOKING KITS. 
Moisture-proof, dust-proof, insect-proof. WILL 
NOT SINK IF LOST OVERBOARD. 
6-party kit 
58 pieces 


$5.75 


Free—Showing other 2, 4 and 6 
. ~~ Kits in tin and aluminum. 


W. B. SEELEY, Outdoor Outfitter 












Every gun owner everywhere needs “3 in 
One” oil all the time. No other oil on earth is 
so good for lubricating lock, trigger, ejector, 
break-joints. It goes right into contact point, 
removes dirt and grease, reduces friction and 
makes every action part do its work easily, ac- 
curately, surely at the right time. Moisten 
cleaning rag with “3 in One"’ and rub inside of 
barrel. This removes all residue of 
burnt powder, prevents leading, pit- 
ting and rust. “3 in One” cleans and 


FREE wooden stock. 





camping, hunting, or 
Write at once for free sam- outfits, too, of course, 


FREE n oD pel ‘3 in One’ 
E OIL CO., 


153 gy oe s. “tee York City. 








SOMETHING 
for the Ladies 


We make divided skirts to 
order of Gabardine or Khaki. 
Both of these materials are 
water-proof, wind-proof, tear- 
d fast color. Tap, 
Gray or Stine shades. Our 

skirts look right, hang right 

and are of the very best materials Your order by mail 
given prom t and free ia attention. Send for our 
*“Oata We are the only 
lete outfits for 
e make men’s 


samples of 
house ans fee a special phe 





1 eames i 1011 3, 


Seattle 
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Suggestions to Military 








Riflemen 





By Lieut. TownsEND WHELEN 
(One of Outdoor Life’s Ablest Contributors) 


$1.10 POSTPAID 


It contains chapters on the selection of 
an accurate rifle, the care of the rifle, the 
firing positions, holding and pulling the 
trigger, gallery practice, calling the shot, 
the sights and their adjustment, elevation 
and zero, etc., etc. 

The author has had 13 years’ experience 
on the rifle range and was the winner of 
the 1903 army competitions; he was the 
coach of the 1905 infantry team—just the 
man who is able to give advice to rifle 
shooters. Sent anywhere in the U. S. and 
Canada at the price mentioned by 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





























SEND FOR OUR BIG 


PREMIUM CATALOG 
7 2 


32 pages describing various 
articles given as prizes for 
clubs of subscribers. Prizes 
are given for clubs of from 
two to 65 subscribers. A 
oo i a Pee 


7 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


(Subscription Dept.) 
DENVER, - COLORADO. 


Sheard’s “Gold” Front Sight 


Made to fit 


any Rifle, 

Carbine 
Target Pie 

or Re- 
volver, as 
well as the 

ger 
other 
Automatic 
Pistols. 





Used exclusively by such expert Rifle and Revolver shots 
as Captain A. H Hardy and Adolph Topperwein. 
Price Postpai $1.50 —(oiscount ro peacens) 
Compare the looks, make, workmanship and finish to any 
other sight manufactured, But no cut or picture does the 
Sight justice, you must see it on a Gun to appreciate its value. 
No matter how poor or old your eyes are you can see to 
shoot with this + mate I will GUARA TEE that you cannot 
noid i it kh. pay t and make it aOLOR that it will show 
in the ARE 2 TIMBER, and that it will improve 
roan Uy shooting great) 
The sacha are made of the best methine steel, fitted with 
a long Gold, Platinum gad 4 Copper ft y Bead, that is PUT 
ON TO STAY, ag] EASI SORED. off like the Lyman 
and King beads. The eka can be used either with Globe or 
Open Rear Sights aa are made in either coarse, medium or 
fine beads as well as the = height, shape and size for al! 
arms. Send me $1.50 in cash, stamps or money order for one 
of the sights, stating the make, model and Calibre arm you 
wish to use the sight on. 
ae. the sight on your Gun and use it where you could not 
other sight, try it under all circumstances and con- 
fitions of light and if you do not say it is the best sight you 
ever used, return it to me and I will cheerfully retarn yeur 
money. Send for Sporting Goods catalog and raw fur price list 


W. F. SHEARD fixcone Wien. 
Marble’s Specialties, 


toman Sights, U. 8. Ammunition, Baker & Batavia 
Guns, Pedometers, Dent's Remedies, and other 
enocialties for Sporting Goods Trade. WHOLESALE 
ETAIL. Complete Stock, Prompt Shipments. 

A. 8. CARTER, 531 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can arantee bear after April 15th, in 
the best bear hunting section of Colorado. 
Lion hunting is also good here in the winter 
and spring months, 


STEVE ELHINS, Mancos, Cole. 

















King’s Pat. Tripl Bend Cpebine Sight, No. 8, 

The Carbine Bi h he same general 
principle as the Rifle Sight, having three beads 
ut made with a tail that fits into the slot of 
the regular sight and held by the pin in the 
same way. 

It has a matted face toward the shooter's 
eye, Py Aden pe J any blur, and milled to fit the 
round barrel perfectly. 

Made for Winchester Carbines only. Give cali- 


Dw. Kind, BOX. 390. DENVER, COLORADO 











CATALOG 
FREE 











Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and in- 
expensive matter to fit your rifie with a 
telescope. . tis picture shows how a “Chuck” 
looks through the glass. You will do better 
shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 


Malcolm Rifle Telescope Mfg. Co., Auburn, N.Y. 











































accuracy, dependability and superiority in all walks of lite— 
in all parts of the world. 

The line is complete in many styles and sizes 
for both men and women. Sold by all first class dealers. 

We especially recommend the H & R “ Pre- 
mier ” automatic, double action, 22-calibre, 7-shot, or 32- 
calibre, 5-shot, 3 inch barrel, finest nickel finish, target grip, 
$7.00—4 inch barrel, as illustrated, 50 cents extra. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 





H & R REVOLVERS have proved their 


531 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


accept a substitute order 
from us direct. Look for 
our name on the barrel and the little target trade-mark 
on the handle. 

We want you to have our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog. 


Write for it to-day. 


TRADE 


















62 Consecutive Bullseyes 


No. 308241 


Were made in the Ideal Short 
Range Military Rifle Match by 
Capt. C. B. Chisholm of Co. 
“Cc,” 5th Ohio Infty., with 
Ideal bullet 308241 and 10% 
grains of DuPont New Scheut- 
GRS zen powder. Distance 50 yds. 
25 Bullseye 2 inches Rifle .30 
I1S4 U.S. Model 1906 


58 Consecutive Bullseyes 


Were made in the same match by P. J. 
O’Hare, Co. “L,” ist New Jersey Infty., 
with bullet 308241 and 10 grains Marksman 
powder. Distance 100 vds. Bullseye 4 in. 
Rifle .30 U.S. Model 1906. 


Bullet 308241 is fine for al! .30-30 and .303 
cal. rifles, for all ranges up to 300 yds. 


Send three two-cent stamps for IDEAL 
HAND Book No. 19, full of useful informa- 
tion to all shooters. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


$1 U ST. 

















“Wild Life | 


on the 
Rockies” 


By ENOS A. MILLS 
Price $1.90 Pott; 








Mr. Mills is a learned student 

of nature, and his new book 
| tells of exciting adventures with 
snowslides, wild beasts, and 
wild weather; of the forests and 
the animal life of the Rockies; 
of the beauties of the moun- 
tains themselves, and the de- 
lights of camping among them 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO | 
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WINCHESTER 


THE RIFLE THAT WILL STOP HIM 


The shots that will be heard around the world this year will 
be fired from Winchester Rifles. Their reliability and strong 
and accurate shooting have made them the first choice of ex- 
perience-taught big-game hunters, who, when armed with them, 
consider daring a pleasure and danger a farce. Winchester Rifles 
are made in ten different models and in all desirable calibers from 
.22 to .50. From them ’tis easy to select arifle suitable for hunt- 
ing any animal, be it a squirrel or the armor-skinned rhino. A 
catalogue describing all Winchester guns and ammunition will be 
gladiy sent free to any one upon receipt of name and address, 


Winchester Guns and Ammanition—the Red W Brand—Made for Each Other—Sold Everywhere. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO.,_ - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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r BALLISTITE and EMPRIE 


(Dense (Bulk) 
WINNINGS. 
Falls City, Nebraska, May 21 and 22— 


éeé 9 Longest run -140 straight, by Wm. Veach. 
Tied for mn Amateur Average 382ex400, 
and wins 2nd Literin Amateur Averages. 


“ae 


Alexandria, wr, May 24 and 25— 
9» Louisiana State C hampionship—50 straight, 
° by Captain Soxle. 
E IRE 


ig Chicago, Illinois, May 25-27— 

Professional Championship, Illinois State 

E } it poet. a AS List . Cadwallader, Score, 
— - — . xe ITE. 
VERYTHING, when 1 Grand Island, Nebraska, May 25-28— 

. . Nebraska State ¢hampionship—25 straight 

comes to investi ng money —by L. J. Cap pps (for 2nd "successive time) 


2nd and 3rd Professional Averages. 




















4 , » 2nd d 3rd Amate verages. 
in a gun. Buy ers of = B! ALLISTITE AND EMPL IRE. 
< : T Smithyilie, Texas, Mar oo, 506 anditehe 
Vorld’s ecor uada— ra 
PARKER GU NS are Professional General Srerages, lst, 2nd, 8rd 
‘ ° an¢ 
7 I. L. Wad 484ex500; B. BE. Saunders, 482ex 
never dissappointed. The ++ ¢." Peyton, 480ex500; F. M. Faurote, 
. igex 
” A t G 1A ist, 2nd a 3rd. 
name -PARKER is a AS ee ia ATS 
an Conne ex 
synonym for excellence H. LAU & CO.. AGENTS, 
75 inde Street. New York City. 








in gun construction. Ask 


any man who owns one. J. W. SwEBNEY P. D, Van DeEMark 


Washington Guide Agency 


a a We furnish Guides for 1 omy ng Trips, Camping or 
Catalogue on application to Hotels—Trout and Black Bass Eshing e specialty— ' 
Hunting Trips for all Game in Seaso 1 


Rates on Aplication 


PARKER BROS. Adérss: 1527 Second Ave., SEATTLE | 
Meriden, Conn. 











BRINGS YOU CLOSE TO NATURE 


| OUTDOOR LIFE 


Subscribe Now—$1.50 Per Year | 


All Kinds of Repair- 
ing. : : Satisfaction 























PAUL E. STEUCH 
io. Removed to 1127 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. No catalogs. 


DID YOU TRY Daniels’ Patent Concentric Sight ? 


On your big a rifle the past season, if not, you should try it this season. It is as much eos of 
ony other sight as the modern high po 

eis superior to muzzle loaders; if you'do 
not find this to be facts, your money wi 
qusertnily potended Price $2.00. If you ra 
fer, send 50 cents with order, and sight wi 
mailed subject to 10 days trial. After fair 
trial you can either remit balance $1.50 or 
order money returned. 





















CHAS. DANIEL, Box B-2, Melbourne, Wash. 


Bear Hunting a Specialty 


ITH twelve years’ experience in California and Colo- 

rado, I am prepared with a well trained pack of ' 

twenty hounds and fifty well broken saddle and i 
pack horses, to take parties wishing a trip in the moun- 
tains for Bear, Lion, Deer, Trout and all other game in sea- 
son. Special attention given to the comfort of ladies and 
children. 


J. WESTERN WARNER, “**¥902, s28!*s. 


Successor to A. S. BAXTER 
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Go Light, Young Man, Go Light | INSURE YOURSELF ~*~ 
ys the experienced woodsman, and you will find it 
) po pote = So throw away that old ten-pound AGAINST SICKNESS 
camp stove and get a 


If you're taken sick on your outing 





BROILER this summer what will you do? You 
SACKETT’S CAMP will be miles away from a doctor, spORTSMA, 
afin . perhaps alone in the woods. Think one 
weighing only 26 ounces, (less than two pounds) and - A = >TRAVELLER* 
giving you a broiler and standard for coffee-pot and - lying — eg? +a! in neil . . 
skillets. Made of tough tinned wire, it will aoe a yous Ese, wane t shout INE 
not rust or bend under any heat. The legs fold < Hd s of your outing PTh without 
flat for packing in canoe or pack-basket. Size pleasure or enjoyment. e 
9x l4inches. If your dealer hasn't got —) Sportsman’s Medicine Case 
me his name and 75 cents and a eo \ 
will send you one, charges pre- (A DOCTOR IN YOUR POCKET) 
is a pocket-size case containing six remedies selected to take 
care of the most common ills of sportsmeninthe woods These 
H.R.SACKET T are not patent medicines but regular prescriptions prepared by a 
hysician who is al > we 
" practicing physic who Is also a sportsman of many years’ exper | 
330 N. Main St. ience. Carefully written instructions accompany each case Can | 
you afford to go unprepared? Send for one today, price $2.50. 
Rockford, Ill, Money cheerfully refunded if not wholly satisfied 
y 


Descriptive circular free 
DR. DAIGNEAU’S DISPENSARY, 110 St. Paul St., Austin, Minn 























BOOKS FOR HUNTERS 


CRUISING AND PROSPECTING.—A DEADFALLS AND SNARES.—Contains 232 
book of valuable information for hunters, pages. 60 illustrations and drawings. - 
cenqpere. land cruisers, prospectors and men scribes various deadfalis and triggers. Cloth 
of the trail. Cloth, price prepaid........ 60c bound, price prepaid Oc 

GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS. 

A book of valuable information for growers CANADIAN WILDS.—Contains 277 pages. De- 


as well as collectors of medicinal roots, barks scribes Hudson Rey Company, Forts and 
leaves, etc. Cloth, price prepaid........ $1.06 Poste, Northera Indians, Indian modes of 
TRAPPING.—Contains 183 pages, 40 {I- ee eS oe oo 
lustrations and 20 chapters Treats of mink ey “pe Pe eee Fa Ap oy BOe 
an clr habits, S and scents, places tO STEEL TRAPS.—Contains about 250 pages and 
set. Cloth bound, price prepaid......... 60c 100 illustrations. Gives the history of steel 
FOX TRAPPING—Contains 185 pages, 22 chap- tra) how made, size for the various ani- 
ters and 60 illustrations. Treats on baits, mais. This is a valuable book for farmers, 
scents, land sets, snow sets, wire and twine hunters and trappers. Cloth bound, price 
snares, etc. Cloth bound, price prepaid. .60c DL + <e40%6beseadeune 66 shee ce ks esteees 


Address all Orders to OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY. DENVER, COLO. 











Iferit makes it Farmous! TIlE Best at Suny Frice!l 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 
By ED. F. HABERLEIN, wise system ts ur to cate Ano Stanos UNEQUALED. 
«, iy _ 
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fly 
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5 ae «4 gh ¥ OW Ap. 
Bi. or i ‘Realization !* Wa 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT.—ILLUSTRATED, A plain, practical and concise. yet thorough, guide 


in the art o ning, handling and the correcting of faults of the ird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written especially for the 
novice, but may valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, every shooter possessed of a little 
common sense and patience can train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, ete., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
evoid of long-spun theories, based on practical experience throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised, 
t this is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt of price-- 


APER COVER, $1.00; BEST FULL CLOTH BINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $!1.50. ADDRESS:— 


























OLDSMOBILE 


MODEL D 











$2750 f. o. b. Factory 





| Always have a demonstration of the Oldsmobile first 








The Car that is Always Ready for Its Work 
and Does It 


Denver, Colo., March 30, 1909. 
The Mathewson Automobile Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
yentlemen: 


We are driving at present our 1907 Model Oldsmobile having had 
same in constant service for the past two years. We are replacing at the 
present time our first rear tire in that length of time. Two tires only all 
told have had to be replaced during the two years in which we have been 
running this car. So that in response to your invitation to us to pur- 
chase a new car we regret to inform you our present car is in first class 
condition, but, however, if we were to make a change it would still be an 
Oldsmobile. 

We have taken al! of the road rides usually indulged in by the people 
of this territory during the time we have had this car and have only been 
stopped once and that was because we had forgotten to fill the gasoline 
tank. 

During the recent bad snow storm we were out in the country and 
had the pleasure of pulling out of the snow drifts two supposed high- 
grade automobiles, the names of which we prefer not to mention. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. M. BURGESS. 


The MATHEWSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 


1624-30 Broadway 
DENVER 
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1909 
Style 





Factory and Main Office 


Guaranteed Ab- 
solutely Accurate 


is the only speed indicator made on the Magnetic Induction prin 
ciple. Because of the principle it accurately indicates every range 
of speed from zero to the maximum. All other instruments are made 
on the centrifugal principle. They fail to indicate any speed what- 
ever under 5 to 10 miles per hour. 

The Auto-Meter is so durably made that practical tests have 
shown that it will endure a MILLION MILES of riding with- 
out perceptible wear, or departing from absolute accuracy more than 
A FEW FEET TO THE MILE. 

WE INVITE COMPARATIVE TESTS. Before you 
decide on any Speed Indicator put the Auto-Meter on une side of 
your dash and any other indicator at any price on the other. Then 
use your watch over a measured course. Keep the instrument 


which TELLS the TRUTH. We know which it will be 


Warner Instrument Co. 

















1008 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, BELIOT, WIS, 


New York, 1902 Broadway ~* 
Boston, 925 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia, 302 No. Broad St. 
Pittsburg, 3432 Forbes St. 
Cleveland, 2062 Euclid Ave. 
Buffalo, 722 Main St. 
Cincinnati, 122 E. Seventh St. 


Detroit, 239 Jefferson Ave 
Chicago, 1502 Michigan Ave. 
Indianapolis, 33044 N. Illinois St. 
St. Louis, 3923 Olive St. 


Los Angeles, 1212 S. Main St. 
Seattle, 914 E. Pike St. 


SanFrancisco 550 Golden Gate Ave 




















DENVER, 1518 BROADWAY 
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A ONE-DAY TRIP OF 
WONDERS 


The CRIPPLE CREEK TRIP 


Colorado Springs 
To 
Cripple Creek 


A continuous panorama of nature’s scenic 
wonders and beauties unequaled. 

The Route, from the plains, through the 
heart of the Rockies, into the Land of Gold. 
A trip that is making Colorado famous. 

Holders of through tickets reading to or 
from Utah and Pacific Coast points, may 
procure side trip tickets from Colorado 
Springs to Cripple Creek and return, good 
ten days, over the Short Line, at a rate of 
$2.75, provided such through tickets are 
presented to Ticket Agents of the Short Line 
at Colorado Springs. 

Train leaves Colorado 


Springs daily at 
10:40 a. m. from Santa 


Fe-Colorado & 


Southern station. 


Write for illustrated 
literature. 
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[N outdoor life, where increased 
vision is an added pleasure 
as well as ofttimes a necessary 


_ requirement, 


-Bausch&Lomb-Zeiss 


Stereo Binoculars 


will prove indispensable. Their 
high power, brilliant illumina- 
tion and unique Stereoscopic 


_ properties enable you to see dis- 


tant objects as clearly in detail 
as though at hand. 


@ The deep and natural effect 
of Stereoscopic images is pecu- 
liar to our binoculars alone and 
is but one of the many distinc- 
tions that place these glasses in 
a class by themselves. 


@ For sale by all dealers. 


@ Descriptive literature on re- 
quest. 


Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Micro- 
scope, Field Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, 
Engineering or any other Scientific Instrument 
is our Cuarantee. 


Bausch €7 lomb Optical ©. 


] 
REW YORK WASHINGTON CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 














Patented February 2, 1904. 


"Eg ERE you have all the comforts of a Cottage with the advantage of 
breathing the outdoor air. The fly rests above roof of Tent eight 
inches, projecting over eaves one foot on all sides, giving absolute pro- 
tection from moisture and permitting perfect circulation of air. This 
makes the Tent cool and comfortable in the warmest climate. 


THE COLORADO HOUSE TENT 


is superior in every way to other similar articles on the market. It 
stands in a class alone. We will furnish the Tent complete, including 
Fly, Frame, Floor, Door, Windows, etc., or the Double Ventilator and Canvas 
portion, including Bolts and Irons, without Framework. This latter way cuts 
out the Woodwork, which is the heavy part of the Tent, thus enabling us to ship 
to any section of the country at a small cost for freight. 


Specifications for building Frames supplied, enabling any carpenter to erect 
the frame portion 


Sizes from 8x10 feet to 20x40 feet. 
All walls 6 feet high 


Price of 4exis House Tent, complete, made of 16-ounce white duck or green 
extole . 


Canvas Portion, including Ventilator and Irons, without Frame 
Canvas Portion only 


Other sizes in proportion. s 
us a postetice money order for one-half, anu we will ship B/L attached 


Send 
to sight draft for balance. 
If interested in other sizes or anything in the Canvas or 


CAMP OUTFITS LINE 
Write for BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


THE COLORADO TENT GA 
1642 LAWRENCE, ST., DENVER 







































Elimination of wear—easier, quicker operation—are the two most important 
problems in all manufactured devices of today. Friction means wear. 
Wear kills speed. Ball-Bearings reduce friction and wear to a minimum, 
and give light, quick action—ease of running and long life. That’s why 
they’re used in motor-cars, sewing-machines, bicycles.—The New Model 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


(All the Writing Always in Sight) 
is the only writing-machine with ball-bearings 
throughout, at every important frictional point 


Ball-Bearings are just as vital to typewriter-wear and typewriter-speed as 
they are to the high-speed automobile, because the principle is just the same. 
This is just one of the many advanced ideas built into the L. C. Smith 
& Bros. Typewriter—just one of the many real improvements that remove 
it absolutely from the class of the unprogressive, stand-still things. Our 
new book tells. Write for it. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER Co., (Branches in all Large Cities.) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A, 
Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa: - 19 Queen Victoria Street, Sandon, Bg; C. 

















JUST OUT 


“The Small Yacht” 


Its Management and Handling for Racing 
and Sailing with chapters on 
construction 


Field Glasses 


THE BEST 
In 
the Land. 
An Al Field Glass 


$10.00 


Prepaid 





by Edwin A. Boardman 


With 46 plates from photographs, 18 original 
diagrams and 24 plans. Bound in cloth, 


Price, $2.13 Postpaid 

‘ (Bee review notice of this book in our July number) PAUL WEISS. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY Optician. 
Coe 1606 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


Oatalog D on rc quest 
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MODEL D-A, $1,750 
Equipped with Gas Lamps, Generator and Magneto. Also as Roadster 






MAXWELL 4-Cylinder, 
30 H.P. Touring Car 
Holder of the orld’s 
Non-Stop Record 






AFTER 10,000 MILES 


“NO APPRECIABLE WEAR”’ 


is the verdict of the committee of four experts who took part and ex- 
amined the MAXWELL four cylinder, 30 horse power touring car at 
the finish of its great non-stop run of 10,074 miles. 


THESE MEN KNOW 


These men who examined and reported 
on the condition of this car know-—they 
are experts in their respective lines. Mr. 
Cc. F, Park, who had charge of the exam- 
ining committee, is professor of mechan- 
ical engineering at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Perhaps no man is 
better qualified to judge as to the condi- 
tion of an automobile than Mr. Park 

Mr, James Fortescue, secretary of the 
Bay State Automobile Club is a man of 
wide experience in the automobile field. 

Mr. C. J. Bailey and Mr. V. A. Charles 
are gentlemen who have for years been 
associated with the automobile industry. 
They are men whose practical experience 
made their services on this committee par- 
ticularly valuable 


HERE IS WHAT THEY SAY: 

“The power unit—engine clutch and 
transmission—was removed from the car 
and completely taken apart It was the 
intention of the committee to measure all 
lost motion or wear in the main and im- 
portant bearings before the boxes were 
opened; but as these bearings showed no 
appreciable wear the plan was abandoned 
In fact, the crank pin bearing No. 3 was 
still so tight that the connecting rod 
would stand quite a number of degrees out 
of plumb without falling over.” 


ENGINE WEAR INAPPRECIABLE 

That's what the committee reported— 
and yet this car had covered 10,074 miles 
under more than ordinary touring condi- 
tions. Think of it! Practically two sea- 
sons’ use without an engine stop, and then 
the committee reported “No perceptible 
wear.” 


Yet the MAXWELL covered more than 
10,000 miles, running continuously over 
the roads without giving its engine a mo- 
ment’s rest or its drivers a chance to 
make those little adjustments that mean 
so much to the life of an automobile. In 
spite of this, the wear on the engine, on 
the bearings, on the clutch, on the gears, 
in fact, on every moving part, was “inap- 
preciable.” 


THIS MECHANICAL EXAMINATION 
was made by impartial judges, and their 
written and signed report we will gladly 
mail to you. No automobile has ever been 
subjected to such an exacting test. We 
wanted te prove publicly that the car fin- 
ished in practically as good running condi- 
tion at the end of the 10,074 miles asa at 
the beginning. That’s why we turned the 
car over to the Bay State Automobile Club, 
who appointed this committee of four ex- 
perts to examine and report. 


WHAT’S THE REASON 


that this car showed “no appreciable 
wear?” There must be some mechanical 
reason—THERE IS—no other car except 
the MAXWELL incorporates in one design 
the princivles of Unit Construction and 
Three-Point Suspension—Multiple Dise 
Clutch — Thermo-Siphon Cooling and 
Straight Line Shaft Drive. 

Doesn't this 10,000 mile non-stop run 
prove that the MAXWELL is the car you 
want? Over 14,660 owners say that no car 
is so satisfactory to own. Won't you take 
your time now to investigate the MAX- 
WELL? Let us send you a copy of the 
“official report’ and booklet on this great 
10,000 mile Non-Stop Run. 


‘“MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CoO., 


P.O. BOX 119; TARRYTOWN, N Y 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Main Office and Factory 


Newcastle, Ind. 























































IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 








The Top Notch in 
Pocket Photography 


“a Pocket Kodak 


Every detail of design, material and workmanship has been worked out with the utmost 
‘ care to roduce a camera of the widest capabilities, yet it retains the Kodak s:mplicity—and 
** Kodak ’’ you know, means photography with the bother left out. 

5 ene of the 1909 model is the Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter, in 
which we haye embodied a new principle in shutter construction. The 
leaves are in five segments, mounted entirely on ball bearings and 
open in the form of a star, thus admitting a much greater amount of 
light in a given time than any other between the lens type of shutter. 
Practically frictionless and with a precision and smoothness that are 
a mechanical delight: 


No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 3 x 5%, $20.00. 
cutsh Cautgupuse EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


the dealers or by mail, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


——_—. 
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1000 MILE 


Hunting and Camping Trip 
Through the RocKies 


From the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., to the 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 


WISH to announce that I will personally conduct a camping trip to start 
from Mancos, in Southern Colorado, next August Ist, and ending at the 
Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, on or about September 30th—being 
a distance of about 1,000 miles and consuming about two months, The 
route selected leads through the grandest parks of the Rockies, running 

in elevation from 5,000 to 10,000 feet—much higher if some of the peaks passed 

en route are scaled. The route will lead through the following interesting 
points: In Colorado—Telluride (the noted mining camp), Montrose, the great 
fruit section, the Grand Mesa, Glenwood Springs (the beautiful summer resort), 

New Castle, White River (the great deer section), Meeker, Craig, California 

Park, Hahn’s Peak. From here the route will cross into Wyoming, and touch 

the following points of interest: Rawlins, Kemmerer, Le Barge, the Cotton- 

wood (the home of countless antelope), Green River, Wells, Gros Ventre (the 
famous trout-fishing stream), Jackson’s Hole (the winter home of the elk), Jack- 
son’s Lake. Here the route will enter first the Forest Reserve of the Yellowstone 

National Park and later traverse the Park by the regular stage route for tourists, 

taking in all the points of interest therein. The party will enter by the Snake 

River entrance (south) to the Park, and depart by the Riverside (west) entrance, 

traveling thence through Idahoina southwesterly direction to St. Anthony, where 

the train can be taken home. 


This will be one of the most extensive camping tours ever undertaken, and 
will carry the party over the best hunting and fishing grounds in the United 
States. Stops will be made along the route at the best fishing and hunting 
places. Fishing can be indulged in during the entire time of the trip, but as 
the season on deer will be closed at the time we pass through Colorado, the 
hunting of these animals could not be pursued in this state, However, in Wy- 
oming, the season on deer, elk, sheep and antelope opens on September 15th (just 
about the time we will reach the big game section of that state), and for the ac- 
commodation of those who would desire to take a hunt in Wyoming, the party 
will be split at a convenient point south of the Park—the main wing continuing 
through the Park as per schedule, and the hunting wing stopping off for as long 
as they desire to hunt, and continuing the Park trip after the hunt. 


As I still have, in addition to regular camp assistants, the services of a com- 
petent hunter and guide (with whom, by the way, the Editor of Outdoor Life 
has hunted bears and lions on two different occasions—Mr. Scott Teague of Pa- 
gosa Springs, Colorado), both the hunting and the camping wings of the party 
will be taken care of in a competent and satisfactory manner. 

I shall take with me a light and easy-riding spring wagon and saddle horses 
(in addition to commissary wagon), so that members of the party can at any 
time either ride horseback or in the spring wagon. 

Before leaving Mancos the party will be taken through the new Mesa Verde 
National Park, which embraces the famous Aztec Cliff Dweller Ruins, said to be 
from 500 to 2,000 years old, which lie 25 miles south of Mancos. 





For rates and further information write 


STEVE ELKINS (Guide), Mancos, Colo. 
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THE MIGHTY WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The true builders of our civilization and of our national industrial 
supremacy. 

No other country in the world can boast of such a masterful army of 
patriotic, intelligent, strong bodied and well paid artisans and craftsmen. 

No wonder they proudly toast one another in foaming glasses of health- 


Budweiser 


The King of All Bottled Beers 


Every drop of which is alive with the strength of the finest northern barley and the tonic 
powers of the costliest Saazer hops. We employ 6,000 highly trained men at our model 
brewery to keep pace with the ever increasing demand for Budweiser, the natural drink 
of America. 


The Most Popular | Beer in the World 


Bottled Only at the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 
CORKED OR WITH CROWN CAPS. 


Budweiser is served at all first- 
class hotels, clubs and 
cafes throughout the world. 


——e- 
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REST, RELIEF, RECREATION 


cauze thousands to retreat to purer, life-giving air in sound 
of the breakers or the rustling leaves of mountain groves. 
These are the scenes of health and hospitality, where 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


An Absolutely Pure Whiskey, brings cheer 
and comfort to those who wisely provide it. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
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WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. t 
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American Game Association 


Breeders of GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 
Largest Pheasantries on the 
American Continent 





(Merged with the 
Kendrick Pheasagtries) 

Eggs, Birds and Animals sent to 
all parts of America. 


We would like to have you as a 
Customer, also as a Member of our 
Association. 

References Mr. J. A. McGuire, Editor 
and Proprietor of ‘*Outdoor Life,**’ or any 
OTHER RESIDENT OF DENVER. 


Illustrated Booklet, showing Large Profits in 
Game Farming, with Price Lists of Eggs, Birds 
Chinese Ring-neck Pheasant and Animals, mailed free on application. 


Fill Out the Coupon Below aad Mail TODAY 
For full information, kindly mail me your beautifully illustrated Booklet and other litera- 


ture in regard to The American Game Association, also the treasury stock of the same as 
mentioned in ‘‘Outdoor Life’’ for July, 1909. 

















THE AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION, :: Exchange Building, Denver, Colo, 
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TAPER BORING 





Lefever barrels are able to make a perfect pat- 

tern. Both barrels shoot alike as per specifica- 

tion. Not one gauge, one pattern merely, but 
every Lefever gun is bored accurately by an exact 
me 

‘er See Shot Guns are bored by the only taper 
system which has proven in the long run scientifically 
correct. 

The sim as strong, Lefever action—three parts 
for oa. ring. operating, extracting and checking 
the barrel when thrown open - has been the wonder of 
the shot gun world since 1880. Send for our new 
beautiful catalogue. Lefever Arms Compe y, 

Maltbie Street, Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS. 
THE GUNS OF LASTING FAME 


Yu cannot disregard the fact that every pair of 





























SPORTSMEN'S SUPPLIES 
Honest Goods. Bottom Prices. 
Square Deal Guaranteed 

Send 3c, stamp for Katalog 
POWELL& CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main St., Cincinnati. 




























THE HOUSE-BOAT BOOK 


The Log of a Cruise from 
Chicago to New Orleans 


By DR. WM. F. WAUGH.. 
Illustrated, 210 pages; price, $1.00, postpaid. 
The plain, every-day happenings of the cruise, 
with its varied opportunities for sport, attractively 
set forth, with some practical information for tl.o.e 
contemplating such a trip. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. : 


& Denver 

















Have you tried 


The 1909 Issue 
SCHULTZE 
NEW Ez il 4 


Their special qualities are 


STABILITY 
PERFECT PATTERNS 
EXCELLENT VELOCITY 
EASY ON THE SHOULDER 


Shells loaded with either of 
these powders can be purchased 
through any dealer. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
ictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Devt. 7 
E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 






































DEAD SHOT 
SIMOGKELESS 


is of such absolute combustion and high velocity 
one can get his bird at the trap from three to five 
yards nearer than with ordinary powder. 

Dead Shot is hard hitting, shoots perfect pat- 
terns, is of absolute combustion, and above all is of 


Absolute Stability. 


Convince yourself by a trial. We will send you 
booklet on proper loads, if you wish, and will refer 
you to a dealer near you, who carries Dead Shot, if 
for any reason your regular dealer does not. 





American Powder Mills, 
Chicago, Ill. Soston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 





























THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


KENNEL DISEASES. Thete om toms, nature. 
causes and treatment. shmont.” 
lustrated. A ay th, $3.00. “Postage a ak. 

veryone who owns a dog should possess 
this le book. 

KEN, ox sacngrs. How to Breed, Exhipit 

By ~Aghmens. Fully 
Hfustrated Be, enoteare araphe Latest re- 
jon. 365 pages. loth, $2.00. 


MODERN TRAINING. Handling and Kennel 
Management. By B. Waters. Combines Bee 
suasive and force ergnemne. New 
Illustrated. Price $2.00 


WILDERNESS HOMES. By Oliver Kemp. A 
Book log cabins and how to build Coens. 
Practical vice for the person who antici- 

ates a “home” in the woods. 160 pages, il- 
ustrated. Price, $1.25. 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. The Shecting of Pig 
and Little Game. By Walter W 
details, with diagrams as to ae to handle 
the rifie for all sorts of game specting : also 
shooting at moving targets. pages, il- 
lustrated. Price, $5.40. 


THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER. By A. L. A. 
Himmelwright. A handy ar ket-size volume 
of 157 pages of practical formation cover- 
ing entire subject of pistol and revolver 
shooting. Price, cloth, $1.00. 


OUR FEATHERED GAME. By Dwight Hunt- 
ington. hand-beok of North American 
come | birds: 8 full-page _ illustrations of 

sting gyonee- in color; 135 bird portraits. 








OUR_ BIG. GAME. _ By ag 8 Huntington, 
With 16 illustrations from photographs of 
wild animals. Certain to delight | any sports- 
man or nat Price, 

CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE. Chas. 
Stedman Hanks Bab get with” 52 il- 
lustrations =. tint. yaluable manual of 
every phase of — e life. Price, $1.50 

PHEASANTS. Their Natural History and 

Practical Management. With six colored 
oes and numerous othe full-page _illus- 
rations. Fourth oa? Enlarged. By W. 
B. Tegetmeier. F . $3.50. 

CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME. and 

A.G lihan. Size ecole, MT full- 


rs. A. G. Wal 
a half-tones from pote hs from life. 
An extraordinary photographs of 
our larger’ animals - life in their 


wild haunts, which the authors have 

twelve years in geilecting. The s o 
how they accomplish the work is full of 
interest and of instruction for potenraphers 
a el trying to make such p ice, 


AMEBIOAN ANIMALS. By gttene Gonpe 
pages; 6 color plates from 
a on” 94 extraordinary p on Bo 
from life. Price, $3.00. 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS. By win Sandy 
and T. 8. Van Dyke. Mlust ms are espe- 
cially ™ Price, $2.15. 
THE WATER FOWL : e—— By L. &. San- 
ford and _ others. T- - encyclopedia 
of this kind e the form of an en- 
tertaining narrative. Illustrated. Price, $2.15. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. COLORADO 
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THE WORLD'S RIGHT ARM 






















A STRONG POINT .. | 


The JOINTLESS, SOLID FRAME which originated 
with the COLT more than a half century ago has made 
it famous for durability 
A COLT REVOLVER FRAME is forged in one piece; 
there are no joints to wear loose or cause weakness; no 
parts brazed; it is tight and solid at an important point. 
The cartridge chamber is surrounded by a wall of rigid, 
- compressed steel which guards the shooter. 
In addition to the safety insured by the one-piece SOLID FRAME, the Colt is 
if : 7 the only Revolver with the “ Positive Lock‘ —a bar of solid steel - _ thet, abso- 
tedy Locked Unt Peatvely Cached" — ever thoats llth tiger pulled 
vely ive oc — nev 3 e trigger is pulled, 
panama ns rk 2 You get the best PROTECTION from both 
guaranteed for use wit danger and accident when you buy a COLT. 
Smokeless and other Examine a COLT at your Dealer's, or send for Catalog No, 40 
powders in standard, which describes Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols in all 
factory loaded am- 
) munition, 
























desirable calibers and sizes. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD; CONN. 

















A MIRACLE IN METALS 
All Kinds of Castings Welded 








By Oxygen --- Acetylene --- Gas 











Save your broken machine parts, whether they 
be parts of an. Automobile, Airship, Locomo- 
tive or Mowing Machine 


WE WILL WELD THEM 
(NOT BRAZE, BUT WELD) 








te 


Cast Iron, Steel, Bronze or Aluminum made as 
good as new. : : Our Plant now in operation. 
We guarantee our work and save you 100 pr. ct. 











DENVER OMNIBUS @ CAB CO. 


Phone Main 5544 DENVER,COLO. 1647 Court Place 



























MISCELUANBOUS 





SOME ROSES 


are fairer than others. 
So are some faces. But 
you will look your very 


best if we make your 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


You are made so com- 
fortable here, are treat- 
ed so courteously that 
you cannot help both 
feeling and looking 
pleasant and contented. 
That is the expression 
we aim to catch and 
preserve, and we have 
never failed yet. We 
won't fail with you. 


The Post Studio 


910 Sixteenth St. 
DENVER 
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WATER BA 

Take no Substitute 
Keeps water cool 48 hours or 
longer; in sun or shade; great 
boon to prospectors, surveyors, 
eportsmen, stockmen, farmers, 
te__...sters, anyone exposed to dry 
or warm weather. Used by U.&. 
Gov't. Strong, light,convenienttocarry. Guaranteed. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Made by Adam Appell Water Co., Portland, Or. 














and Hodak Supplies 


We Constantly Carry a Complete Line of Models, From 
$1.00 up to $75.00 





Headquarters for 




















We highly recommend 
THE HODAH FILM TANK 
which means Daylight Photography, with all the bother left out. 








We cater strictly to the Amateur. 

We do Developing and Printing—Our Work is the Best. 

Our Plates, Films and Papers are received fresh every day. 

We invite correspondence—Any desired information gladly given. 


7% Braver Dry (000s CO 
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Our Full, Fresh Stock Makes ““THE DENVER’’ 
RHODARHRS 
4 
A 
; 
, 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


KXKKKNENRRENA SAAN AANA SANK SRERARENAS 





DENVER 
CcCOLo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





“ Dublishers 


Failure 


Places in our hands The World-Famed Publication 


RIDPATRH’S 
History of the World 


9 massive vpoeman, Of 4,000 double-column 

superb illustrations: latest edition down tu date, Soautifelly 
bound in half-morocco. We are selling the remaining sets 
Brand New at even 


LESS than DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our e only in direct letters to those 
sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, write 
name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you 
forget it. Sample pages are free. 
R!DPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, 
long before the pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic, troubled times of Chal- 
dea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Baby- 
lonia’s wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splen- 
dor; of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. 


RIDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old 
heroes of history. Alexander is there—patriot, war- 
rior, Sy » dip omat—crowning the glory of Grecian 
pastors - from_his mountain platform, sees 
The stocies st smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 
sailand help to mold the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Napoleon fights Waterloo again under 
your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that 
at last theend of his gilded dream had come, 
Washington is there, “foursquare to all weighs 50 Ibs 
the wieae” ave, thoughtful, clear-see- " 
ing over the heads of his fellow coun- 
trymen, and on into another century, 
the most colossal world figure of 
his time. 
gene covers every race, 
nation, every time, 
e “holds you spellbound 
his wonderful elo- 
_ Nothing more 
interesting, absorbing, 


= ee aed was ever 

































R Pata is ouee- 
by ¢ 


Cleveland and Mc- 
Kinley; Jefferson 
Davis, Lew Wal- 
lace, Bishop 
Vincent, Rab- 
bi Hirsch ;all 


Western 
Fas DearbornSt. 
$ Chicago, 111. 
& Please mail, =e 
cost to me. 
pages of Ridpeth's ities 


tory containing famous 
im Chart’'in colors, dia- 















rier rele of Quality 


If you have never used 


_Butcher § 








on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 
have a perfectly finished 
floor. Th here are imita- 
tions, but none of equal 
excellence. 

It is the STANDARD i in the diferent trades throughout the 
—— STATES and CAN 


our th use BUTCHER’S 
BOSTON N POLISH oot be convinced of its merits 


Send for our free booklet 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











Send Us Your Order for 


Haberlein’s Force Collar 


Indispensable in training your 
Hunting Dog. Price $1.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 








JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo.) 


New — wyro. 


For Yellowstone Park 
or any part of Wy- 
oming and Montana. 


Specialty__Lign and Lynx Hunting 


Best Pack of Bear and Lion Dogs in America. 
Can Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, 
Antelope, Sheep and Deer. 











SEND FOR A COPY OF 


THE PISTOL & REVOLVER 


mmel t—. ze vol- 

pa ag Meer ge gh 
and revo 

periew notice in our ety 1908 | =e Price, 





paps cece, —-- 
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MISCBLLANBOUS 


The DENVER Portable Sanitary House Tents 


DOUBLE ROOF AND VENTILATORS. 


Nothing like it for health. Endorsed by the 
medical profession. 


Used and appreciated from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is feasible to ship them anywhere. 


WE OFFER YOU THREE PROPOSITIONS 


No. 1. Complete House Tent. 


This includes siding and flooring, all in 
sections and panels; doors, windows, ven- 
tilators, etc, 

No. 2 Canvas part with ventilators, brack- 
ets, and skeleton frame, 

This leaves out the floor, doors, windows 
and siding, thus eliminating the bulk of 
the weight and freight. 

No, 3. Canvas part, including ventilators 
and brackets for supporting frame for 
double roof or fly 

This leaves out abe: ‘doors, windows, floor, 

siding, frame, etc., so that there is noth- 

ing heavy to pay freight on. 

It is advisable to buy the House Tent 
complete where possible, 


Write For Catalogue. 


Tae DENVER Tent s Awninc Co. 


Above Shows ONE Size. We have many, ALFRED S. PROCTER, Pres. 1434 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 














































[ANTI-NICOTINEZ™ PIPE 


“Get the Pleasure THIS FINE 
Without ti the tae IMPORTED 


FANCY CARVED 
35c | 3 For ANTI-NICOTINE 


SCOTCH PIPE 


Sent prepaid anywhere 
Looks and colors like Meer 
schaum. Absorbs the Nicotine 
and keeps on tasting sweet 
You never had such an enjoy 
able smoke. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Order 3 Today. 
H. MENCES 

347 NW. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 











ORNAMENTAL and USEFUL 


German Silver Dog Collar Pilates, the finest 
made, 50c. Artistical, raised lettering and 
a n, high finish, new process far superior 
to e old style of engraving on plate. A 
ee collar plate you never saw. Name of B’’ 
dog, owner and city, handsomely designed on 
the plate, sent prepaid by mail for ~~ kK b’ B; 

CENTS. Get one it will please you ° it 
sizes, %x3 inch for the large a 9-16x2\% oO An 1SCcul Ss 


inch for the smaller breeds. 








Leather Kennel Collar, G0c. The most serv- Absolutely Pure 
Se Seda Foam 
acest, | eee exness Erep, nase GOOD FLOUR GOOD MEAT 
made and handsomely finished, nickel buckle 
and ring, showy, strong, durable—everlast- FRESH VEGETABLES 
sak choty ounte ible collar th aheve tne Manuf Los 
sixty cents. s collar and above nam fac- . 
plate ay v4 will be made and sent com- tured by J. WALKER, Angeles 
ete for $1. 
P MADE to LOCK, including lock and key, Factory, 137-139-141 Gary St. 
26c extra. Sizes 15 to 22 in. long, 1 and 1% 








in. wide. EK. F. Haberiein, Jr.. McPherson, Kas. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








Cocktails 
A Bottled Delight 


When you mix a cocktail 
you take chances. When 
you use CLUB COCKTAILS 
you don’t even have to 
mix. Just pour over 
cracked ice and 
you'll have the most 
delicious and satis- 
fying drink you ever 
tasted. 








They can’t help 
being better than 
the mixed at ran- 


dom kind. 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the ’ 
par aa ay the gums Strong s 
—whitens the teeth. rni 
The metal package is A ca Jelly 
convenient for travel or Keeps the skin soft and 
the home—no liquid or smooth; nothing better 
powder to spill or waste. for chaps, pimples, and 
Cc ACA all eruptions. Sent 
Druggists paid for 25 Cents. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906; Serial No. 1612. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A, 


Martini (gin base) 
Manhattan (whiskey 7 
base) are always pop- 
ular. 





5 
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G. F. HEUBLEIN 
& BRO. 
Hartford NewYork London 
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4 Cylinder, Shaft Drive, Magneto Ignition 
The Most Perfect Motorcycle Made 
Pierce Quality Throughout 
You Hnow That Means Perfection 


Write for Booklet ‘‘C’’ 


THE PIERCE CYCLE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. DENVER, COLO. OAKLAND, CALIF. 





















TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DEALERS 


Mount Birds® Animals evar 


The closely guarded secrets of TAXIDERMY now taught successfully by mail. 

You can easily make from $25 to $50 a week as a professional Taxidermist, or you can greatly increase your 
present income by utilizing your spare time only. We teach by mail in clear, plain language. No previous 
experience needed. We guarantee that you will surely learn. Interesting, enjoyable, profitable work men, 
women or boys. You can begin to earn money after the very first lesson. Less competition than in any other 
line. A mounted Quail brings $3.00 and can be finished in an hour. A deer head sells for $25.00 and can be 
mounted perfectly in one day or less. 

SPORTSMEN —Mount the beautiful trophies of your hunting trips. You can decorate your whole 
home or your den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We teach you how to mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Fishes, Game Heads—Tan skins for beautiful rugs and garments, etc. 


We Guarantee Success or Refund Ali Tuition 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods RIGHT. Cost EXTREMELY LOW. Only institution of 
its kind in the world. 1% Gold Medals. FREE—Write today for our Beautiful Llustrated Book on TAXI- 
DERMY. Sample Copy of the TAXIDERMY Magazine, Sample Diploma and full particulars of this wonderfully 

rofitable profession and thrillingly interesting pastime. If you hunt, fish or trap, or if want to make 

ORE MONEY, you need these valuable books. Your name and address brings them to you WRITE TODAY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 64 K OMAHA, NEBRASKA 















JONAS 
BROS. 
Taxidermists 


Those who are par- 
ticular should send 
their Taxidermy 
work to us. We 
give entire satis- 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyo. 
YEARS’ experience in wild game pho- 
l tography, and guiding hunting and 
fishing parties in the Yellowstone Park 
and Jackson Hole country, Wyo. Summer 
camping and fishing trips a specialty. with 


wagon, or saddle and pack horses. Permanent 
camp on Leigh’s lake at foot of the Teton 














faction. 
mountains. ild oaee and mountain scen- 
ery. Photos for sale in 6x8 size, stereoscope 1814 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 
or post cards. Write for particulars, 
Beart tome Chagecs - am fine bass or C C BERG T id Z t 
musky. ave one gent. 
“We Do Our Work Right.” e We : axidaermis 





HENRY W. HOWLING, Taxidermist 


513 Hennepin Avenue, Opp. West Hotel 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Heads, Horns, Skins, Rugs and Special Mountings 
for Den or Bungalow. Taxidermists Materials. 


References anywhere. Send for shipping directions and tags. 1425 First Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 


FOR S AL TWELVE MOOSE HEADS 
AT $75.00 EACH 


All kinds of mounted Game Heads, Tanned Skins and Rugs at bargain prices. I prepare 
and mount all kinds of specimens. 


Information and descriptions cheerfully furnished. 
I buy Raw Furs, Game Heads, Berns, Scalps, Skins and Specimens for Mounting. 


Albert E. Colburn, TAXIDERMIST 


706 South Spring St, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TAXIDERMISTS AND FUR DBALERS 








C. L. McFadden & Son 


TAXIDERMISTS, FURRIERS 
and TANNERS 


May 20th moved from 
408 17th St. to our new and 
tiner location 


412 17% 


Street 


DENVER, COLO. 
Phone Main 7554 





TAXIDERMING, TANNING AND FUR WORK OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION DONE TO ORDER 





All wv:im moth-proof. Sat- 








Ba ae erantesd ae =| WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MOUNTING TO ORDER. 
Give us a trial. Beaver — Heads, Animals Life Size, Snake-Skin Belts, Fur Ru 
tanned and plucked. Small Birds, and mi up Gents’ and Ladies’ Fur Coats, Fur 
and large skins tagaee for Gloves a, Fur Muffs. eck Fu 7. Pur Hats and Hand Bags, or 
any om os eared. © a a 4 NG YOU MAY DESIRE 4 in OUR LINE. 
e nn 

robes. Our Be heme ms aie ree up YOUR OWN TROPHIES and we also have th 
yen HR OUR OWN MAKE RATTLESNAKE SKIN BELT 

TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES. We Special reduced prices. Odd, artistic and useful. 


Wholesale and Retail Special Dis Ladies’ Rattlesnake Belts, gun metal buckle, $3; 
counts to Taxidermists, Orders filled RRC 
the same day received. Artificial 
ini 3 k 3.25; Hat Band 
Eyes, Felt Linings, Tools, ete. Send Gente Belts, gun, metal buckte, 33.26) Hat band 
for Illustrated Price Lists of Supplies. Rattioenake Skim, 31.35. Delivered wostpald. 
en ng su 
RAW FUR DEPARTMENT. send your Raw Furs to us. We pay the Highest Market Prices, as 
we buy for our own use. Other fur houses have to = to sell again to the fur manufacturers. We 


manufacture our own goods. So, if vou send your furs to us you get the Top Notch Prices. 
Send for our Raw Fur Price List. Kindly mention Outdoor Life when writing. 
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Te Hell Gate and the Colorado Rockies 
by Daylight to 


AlasKa-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition 


Also to California and the Great Northwest 


THROUGH TOURIST CARS 


Dining Cars; Service A La Carte 


Wes Write us for free handsome pictorial literature 


pr? >, 
“a 
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C. H. SPEERS, G. P. A. DENVER 

















FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 


WATCH IT WOBBLE 


No artificial bait ever invented so ickly 
attracts bass, pickerel and all game fish as 
OUR FAMOUS GLITTERING ~. 
PEARL WOBBLER SPOON 
which in the water has an ec- 
centric wobbling motion 
much more effective 
than spinning, and 


MAIL 
in combination with POSTPAID 
the beautiful colors 


of the pear! attracts 5c 
and catches the fish with our large illustrated 








An old Oregon Angler says: 
“My favorite fly book is a 


‘Mansfield’ 


Tt is the handiest book I 
ever used, and you don’t have 
to bother hunting through the 
leaves for any particular fly, 
same as in the old fly books 
which are made more for or- 
nament than for practical use.’ 

Book has 12 pockets holding 
1 dozen fiies each. y eqnet for 





















where everything else fails. catalogue of fishing tackle, a og #2.50—Alilge i $3.80. 
0. 7 Liberty Av Use it once, the oth- 
L. DOERING & CO., 567 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, on, 2 See ee 








Ask your dealer, or it will 
be maiied on receipt of price. 


CARLOS G. YOUNG, Mnfr. 
320 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. © 


The Angler's Friend. A Pocket Take-Down Land- 
ink Net. Price §2. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
SMITH BROS., 1011 Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, 


THE HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 
Are spinners that spin; no éwivels . 

Ops required. Suitable foraitkindt | Subscribe for Ourpoor LIFE 

sizes and 50 styles of pearl, pol- 


ished brass, and brass spron 
blades, nickel, copper and gold 


plated. In fancy feather snd | BRAIDED METAL LINES 


Send for catalogue. 












































For deep trolling without Sinkers—for Land Locked 
THE JOHN J. —_ ~ Salmon, Lake Trout, Trout. Strong, flexible, non 
Drawer No. 8. gansport, kinking. The most successful trolling line in the 
world for all game fish. Discount to dealers and 
ANGLEBS- Game fish are going~STOP IT. Use the | jobbers. Send for samples and circulars. 
WILLIAMS BARBLESS HOOK. No mechanism— Catches 
more fish yet saves small fish for reproduction Premier flies METAL LINE MANUFACTURING co., 
$1.60 per doz. sample 20c. Bass hook 10c. Literature free. 
LACY Y¥. WILLIAMS, | 751 Dawson St., New York City. 
73 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
oe. merges yisbine Beet: FISH 
Bata @ Brook Trost, Gc. The Anglers Write us and we will put you onto something new 
SESS fobret, $1.00. Tho Angior’s Guide, Slo, and cheap; it will cateh dead loads of fish all sea- 
Nassau Press, Jamaica, N. 1 
sons in streams where — failed the oe Pa 
ioned way. It also catches house and musk ra ' 
it CRE -_ SSCRCnEEEN. minks and weasels. We are sole manufacturers 
AGE Staee aet Cee eaas Se G DEAD SANS SEE of the celebrated Double Muzzle Steel Wire Fish 
is yplier oothin sleasant; successful No bi o 
malaria. The fe ormula is resu It of f0 years experience and wt. paket, 5 cover 30 states. i cata 
Add tO kit. Large tube, mailed, 25c e also handle other tac le. Agents wanted 


Saunders, 446 50th Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y EUREKA FISH NET C0., Dept. . Baus’ ead al 


FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


3 C TE 
The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. Price, 50 M Ee =a vg ee E ol L iil 
cents per bottle Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. Free 











Book on Dog Diseases. : 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. 8. won all the Diamond Tropt 
118 West 3lst Street New York City onal Tournament, Chicago 











Tilliiieil a Lilia eres Send to 


THE NESSMUK AXE | BCRerae actors 


LIEUT. WHELEN’S FAVORITE. 
For it and Other Slick Cutting Hunters Tools 
Vidress COLCLESSER BROS., EL DORADO, Pa. 

















Trout Fishing ™22 [ 


AT CASSELL’S. 
On the Colorado & Southern Railway, in 
Platte Canon, 64 miles from Denver. 
Handsome, wotems. New Hotel just con- 
wtegeted this y 
Eight thoneana’ feet elevation. In heart 
of the Rockies. Fishing in lake or stream. 
Tovegrapn station and long-distance tele- 
phone. 
RATES FROM $12 TO $15 PER EK. 
Game abounds in the neighborhood, and ‘ 
the hunter has good use for his gun. Trout 
fishing in Platte River is at its best here, 4! 
and every streamlet that joins issue with the 
larger offers rare opportunities for sport. 
Geneva Creek, with its national reputation 
amons anglers, is within were distance. 
ress, for further particulars, 


D. N. CASSELL, Cassell’« P. 0.. COLORADO 
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TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 
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A Wonderful Improvement in 
Bait Casting 


Rods 


Heddon's Dowagiac Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod is 
a two-piece rod which combines the fine resilient action and 


casting force of a one-piece rod with the carryin, action and 
of a three-piece rod. Will outlast any other made. The 
grip and patent locking reel band, shown on the butt 


joint above, are features of exceptional valve. 
ree I 


cork finger 





img.— ‘‘Heddun’s Treatise on the 


Art of Bait Casting’ sent free on request. Filled with valuable informa- 

tion on bait casting, beautiful colored illustrations, and a detailed descrip- 

tion of the Dowagiac Rod. Tells about the selected bamboo. imported direct 

from the Orient, used exclusively in this rod. Explains why we can make 

a superior quality rod at inferior rod prices. Write today—right away. 
AMES HEDDON & SONS 


J 
Dept.4 _. Do Mich, 
Manufacturers of the famous DOW AGIAC MINNOWS 
—sold all eammnaeirernennenn sn 8 


iw ac, 


ever the country, 








FISH STORIES 


Alleged and Experienced, with a Little 
History, Natural and Unnatural. By 
Chas. F. Holder and David Starr Jor- 
dan, with four colored plates and many 
illustrations from photographs. Price, 
$1.88 postpaid. 

The authors are, respectively, prob- 
ably, the most prominent amateur and 
professional ichthyologists in the coun- 
try; and this volume, besides much 
fishing lore, tells their unusual exploits 
and the best fish stories. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
Denver, Colo. 




















Steel Fishing Rods 


There are no sound arguments 
against “BRISTOL” Rods. If a sales- 
man talks about some other rod being 
better than a “BRISTOL” he is ignorant 
of the facts, or has an “axe to grind.” 
In such cases, write to us, and we will 








see that you get a genuine “BRISTOL,” 
guaranteed for three years, without ex- 
tra expense or inconvenience, The most 
reliable sporting goods dealers carry a 
full line of “BRISTOL” Rods and rec- 4 
ommend them above all others. Al- 
ways buy of your home dealer if he ca- 
ters to you satisfactorily. 
“BRISTOL” catalogue, including nickled fish 
hook disgorger, mailed on request 








THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 Horton St. BRISTOL,CONN. 



































DIVINE 


HAND-MADE 
TROUT, BASS AND FLY 


RODS 





of Split Bamboo. 


BETHABARRA, GREENHART, 
DAGUMA, LANCEWOOD. 


Our Specialty: 
Rods to order at prices that are reasonable. 


Also Our PATENT NESTING CARRY BOAT 
and FOLDING CAMP STOVE. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE FRED D. DIVINE CO. 


316 State St.. Utica, N. Y¥. 
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(7 Twin Hook 
* 

{ Trout and Bass Flies 
i How magy strikes do you lose—especially 

from the Big ones—with a single hook fly? 
Yes, strike after strike. That is what brought 
out Caldwell’s Weedless Twin Hook Fly 
(patented). They afford all the pleasure de- 
rived from Fly Casting, and they ca/ch the 
fish, something the single-hook-fly often fails 
to do. Two hooks isthe REASON. Note the 
angle at which the hooks set; they ‘urn up, 
under the wings of the fly, making it practically 


WEEDLESS 


They light easily and float perfectly. These 
high grad? flies are dressed by the most skillful 
tyers; perfect in workmanship and material; 
tied on 1-0 and 2-0 Bronzed Twin Hooks of our 
special design with double mist color gut. 

We can furnish Red Ibis, Seth Green, Lord Balti- 
more, Ferguson, Yellow May, Montreal,etc.,etc. In 
ordering state styles wanted, cr tell us where you 
fish and leaveittous. Try anassortment of CALD- 
WELL’S TWIN HOOK FLIES, and you will not be 
without them. Price, six assorted styles, $2.00; one 
ns oS ted three for $1.00, prepaid. ORDER 


TO > 
Cc. D. CALDWELL, Dept. C, Dallas, Texas 











FISHING TACKLE AND IMPLEMENTS 














In Oamp. 


AN IDEAL OUTING 


The Yellowstone National Park 
We offer for this season a twenty-day saddle- 
horse camping tour of The Wonderland, includ- 
ing a visit to Jackson’s Hole and all ‘the side 
trips. 
Park Season Opens June ist. 
PRICE, $5.00 PER DAY. 
Hunting in Wyoming and Montana. 
Special attention given to hunting parties 
after September 15th. 


Elk, Deer, Antelope, Bear and Mountain 
Sheep. 


Parties Start from Gardiner and Yellowstone, 
Mont. (Oregon Short Line). 
Reference furnished. 
WILL B. SHORE, Registered Guide, 
Box 22. Gardiner, Montana. 











am, 


**Twenty-three trout from Lake Alicia that weighed 30 Ibs.*’ 


LAKE ALICIA 


If you are anticipating an outing or 
a fishing trip this year, don’t forget 
Woods Lake and Lake Alicia, on Colo- 
ee Midland Railroad, near Thomas- 
ville. 

Both lake and stream fishing good 
the entire season. 

Beautiful mountain scenery and an 
ideal spot for rest and recreation. 

Rates $2.50 per Day. 

We also carry a full line of fishing 
tackle, cigars, tobacco, candies and nuts 
at Denver prices, 

For further particulars write 


P. J. Engelbrecht, Thomasville, Colo. 


























The Glenwood 


CALIFORNIA’s Mission Hore. 
FRANK A. MILLER, Mgr. 


Riverside, Calif. 














Castle Dome Cut Plug 


THE BEST SMOKE FOR THE PIPE 
in America. Made from Old Virginia Sun-Cured 
Tobacco. Money refunded if it bites or burns 


a the tongue. Sent prepaid postage 
(- al 75e Pound. Large Sample 10c. 
‘ 


l , JASPER L. ROWE, 
Ce RICHMOND, VA. 
Estab. 1880 Ref: Broad 6t. Bank 





ROAMER 


Pep pen er’s — oe 


Canadian peta, pending. Send 





S 4c. in stamps Catalogue 
eb x Assorted 
g 2 $1.50 per 
x | dozen 
< 2 
“ Made in All the Different 


6 Assorted Bass Size for $1. 







United States Patent, April 29,'08. ; 


BAIT Pepper’s New Trout Fly a Sensational Hit 


/ 


Good Everywhere it Floats. 
Sent by mail for 75c. 
$1.50 per Dozen Assorted. 






AN terete 


\ JOSEPE &. FRPP 


Mig’r — oh yee of 
Fishing Tackle 





Send for Outdoor Life’s Subscription Offers 





Tre Best Since 1867 


EDWARD vom HOFE 


FACTORY-\ ALES ROOM 
; NST. 


oF 


7 


FISHING TACKLE. 


RAL ANGLING 
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MARINE EBENGINBS, 


MOTORS AND BOaTSs 








The TRUSCOTT MARINE MOTOR 


Two and Four Cycle Types, 2 to 108 H. P.. 


designed for use in all classes of service. 





Advance ideas in design and shop practice permit of our giving a guarantee that is 
startling in its broadness. The Moran Engineering Co., Maynard Bldg., Seattle, repre- 
sent us in the Northwest. Write them or direct 
boats and motors, or if interested in motor 


THE TRUSCOTT BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 28 ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


to factory for a complete catalog of 


only ask for Motor Catalog. 
















The Paragon Reverse Gear | 





“The Gear 
that Stands 
on Its 
Own Merits.” 





ivaihatiel ty 
The Evans Stamping & Plating Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS., U. S. A. 















Miss Simplicity 


3 HORSE POWER, $70 | 











With a complete boat outfit 


A Marine Motor that is RIGHT, guaranteed to 
run right and to STAY RIGHT. 


You can’t beat it for power, durability, reliability 
or general all around goodness. 


Not an experimental motor, made to meet a 
price but a motcr of proven merit as demon- 
strated by over seven years actual service, and 
sold at a price that is irresistible. 


We want you to know more about this mot- 
or—we have some descriptive matter that is 
a pleasure to read; it will tell you all about 
it. Yours for the asking. 








5 HORSE POWER, $90 








St. Joseph Motor Co. 


st. Joseph, Mich. 
Box 6G. 














MARINB BPNGINDBS, MOTORS AND BOATS 














10 H, P, Regular Type—Also built in 
15, 20, 30 and 40 H. P, sizes. 





“BUFFALO ENGINES” are the rec- 
ognized standard in progressive ma- 
rine engine construction We build 
the most complete and high grade line 
on the market today—engines for any 
size and any type boat, 

Write for 1909 catalogue, fully illus- 
trating our entire line—sent free on 
request, See our Exhibit at A, Y. P. 
EK. We carry stock of engines and parts 
at Seattle and San Francisco. 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., 


Member National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers 


1205-1217 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
7. 8 A. 


Seattle, Wash.—78 Jackson St 
San Francisco, Calif.—215 Market St. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT OUTFITS 


“ YACHTS. LAUNCHES, RESIDENCES ETC 


COMPLETE STAN 


RICHARDSON ENGINEERING 











PALMER 


Gasoline Engines 
1 to 20 H. P. 


One, Two and Four Cylin- 
der; Two and Four Cycle. 


Large Stock of Motors 
at Seattle. 


Catalogue Free 
PALMER BROS. 
COS COB, CONN. 


Seattle, Wash,, 800 First Ave., South. 
Vancouver, B, ©., 1600 Powell St. 




















REVERSE 
GEAR 


sx. | Detroi 
EXTERNAL 


REVOLVES STARTS 


REVE RSE s} INSTANTANEOUSLY 


Designed and 
manufactured 
under the per- 
sonal! direction 


est, most reliable, most com- 
the Smallest Perfect Marine 
Reverse Gear ever offered. No out- 
side moving parts to throw the oil or 
grease, catch waste or clothes. No 
noise. Made in sizes from 2 
to80H.P. Allsizes in stock 
for immediate shipment in 
any quantity. Guaranteed for 1 year. 

Write for special prices. 


Detroit Engine Works., 46 Beaufait Av., Detroit, Mich. 















This is an 
exact cut 
ot the 





ing fuel, etc. Why not 
yours? Our design of 
wheel has less percent 
age of slippage than any 
othes propeller now on 
the market. 

Write at once for cata- 
log for the lowest price 
of the best propeller 
wheel made 


B@B 
Speed Wheel 


with which we absolute- 
ly guarantee to increase 
the speed of any launch 
1 to 3 miles per hour. 
This is a bona fide guar- 


antee, or we refund the BRYANT 6 BERRY 60. 
amount paid. We have 

increased the speed of 32-36 W. Atwater St. 
numerous launches, sav- Detroit, Mich. 














EDISO 


DOUBLE SYSTEM 














The Edison Double System Plug combines two complete p 
and gives a bright spark under any and all conditions. Water, oil, grease, 
carbon or soot have absolutely no effect on the efficiency of this plug. 


EDISON AUTO ACCESSORIES CO., 57th St., and Broadway, New York City 


SPARK PLUG 


in one, 











‘#£ 

















16-18-21-25 and 30 footers at proportionate prices, 
testimonials from people who are using them. Boats and —-., 
Shipment made the day we receive order. 

without cranking, anyone can operate them. We are the largest builders of 


year. 


_# @ 14 Ft. LAUNCH $94”° 
e WITH 2H.P ENGINE 





in the world and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1111 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





. 








Let us send you 
guaranteed one 

Motor the simplest made, starts 
pleasure 






































MARINE ENGINES, 


MOTORS AND BOATS 


















Best grade cedar canoe for®20 
Best of Cedar Canoe for $2 We 
rawre make ail tses and ares -AT Write 

freecatalogue giving prices with retailers’ proat cutout 

oe es mamesaSurers of cances in the world, 

DETROIT BOAT CO. 100 Bellevue ' Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


CLEAR VIEW 


ACETYLENE SEARCH LIGHT 


For _small Yachts, Launches and Pleas- 
ure Boats of all kinds. Generates its 
own Gas. Projects A owerful light. 
Entirely automatic. ispensable for 
night boating, —~R landings, de- 
tecting obstructions, locating buoys 
an, enetrating fogs, etc. 
Write for Catalogue. 


ns AMERICAN ACETYLENE STOVE Co. 
501 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis,Minn. 





FOL 





Pushes your boat like a giant—takes up room of 
adw Most ——_ engine of its size 
built. Simple, speedy and sturdy. Two- 
cycle--two and three port ; equipped with our 
patented force feed lubri- Up 
cating system. 2 to 16 H. P. 

cates FREE. Send 10 cents stamps 
for “Ignition and Vaporization,” 
the handiest booklet ever issued for the 
benefit of gasoline engine users. 


UNITED MFG. CO., 
19% W. Woodbridge 8t., Detroit 






















=_ 
32 
§3 
Highest Award at. st. Touts World’s Fair. Adopted 
by Governments of U. 8., Canada and England. 15 
models to select from. Catalogue Fr 

ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., arg. Ohio. 








Joe’s Reverse Gear isos 


A Complete New Line 
Powers and Prices to Suit Everybody 


.Send_for Catalogue 


THE SNOW & 
PETRELLI MFG. 
COMPANY 





441-445 
Chapel Street 
NEW HAVEN 
CONN. 
E. P. JONES, 
Agent, 
Seattle, Wash. 











BALL REVERSE GEARS 








Reversible Marine 


ENGINES 


Thousands in use. 





Send for OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
PREMIUM CATALOG 


“CROSS” 


4 Cycle Marine 3 H.P. to 150 H.P. 
Is as good as you can get 


WHY? 
Consumes less gasoline, costs less to ru 
develops most power for size of evlindor, 
built of honest material by honest work- 
ms the way you expect it to with- 
potting. " You can go Paster and 
Write for catalog and de- 
talled into - Ae See what the users 
say about it. 


Investigate the merits of the CROSS 
REVERSE CLUTCH. 


M. 0. CROSS ENGINE CO., 


836 Bellvue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





—, 


Send for Catalog. 








TERMAAT G MONAHAN 
COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. 








MARINB BNGINBS, MOTORS AND BOATS 








ELECTRICLIGHT OUTFITS 


“je YACHTS. LAUNCHES, RESIDENCES ETC 


COMPLETE 





RICHARDSON ENGINE 








10 H, P, Regular Type—Also built in 
15, 20, 30 and 40 H. P. sizes. 











“BUFFALO ENGINES” are the rec- 
ognized standard in progressive ma- 
rine engine construction We build 
the most complete and high grade line 
on the market today—engines for any 
size and any type boat, 

Write for 1909 catalogue, fully illus- 
trating our entire line—sent free on 
request, See our Exhibit at A, Y. P. 
KE. We carry stock of engines and parts 
at Seattle and San Francisco, 


PALMER |. 


Gasoline Engines 
1 to 20 H. P. 


One, Two and Four Cylin- 
der; Two and Four Cycle. 


Large Stock of Motors 
at Seattle. 


Catalogue Free 


PALMER BROS. 


COS COB, CONN. 
1205-1217 Ningara St., Buffalo, N. Y., Seattle, Wash., 800 First Ave., South. 
I. s 


7, @ A. Vancouver, B. 6., 1600 Powell St. 


Seattle, Wash.—78 Jackson St 
San Francisco, Calif.—215 Market St. 


ran ‘Detroi fear 


< bag 
REY 
EVOLVES VERSE s} NSTANTANEOUSLY B @Q B 
STOPS 


Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co., 


Member National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers 




















This is an 
exact cut 
ot 















ing fuel, etc. Why not 
yours? Our design of 
wheel has less percent- 
age of slippage than any 
othes propeller now on 
the market. 

Write at once for cata- 


Designed and ‘and the most reliable, most com- Speed Wheel 


manufactured 


the Smallest Perfect Marine 


with which we absolute- 
under the per- Reverse Gear ever offered. No out- ly guarantee to increase 


sonal direction side moving parts to throw the oil o1 log for the lowest price 
orc — grease, catch waste or clothes. No yy pd _—— of the best propeller 
poles, Mode w sizes ~~ : This is a ott guar- wheel made. 
0 80 All sizes in stoc ANT 6 BERR 
for immediate shipment in ont aid — BRY. & ¥ 00, 
any quantity. Guaranteed for 1 year. Te ne the speed of 32-36 W. Atwater St. 
Write for special prices. numerous launches, sav- Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Engine Works., 46 Beaufait Av., Detroit, Mich. 


EDISO DOUBLE SYSTEM 
SPARK PLUG 
The Edison Double System Plug combines two complete plugs in one, 


and gives a bright spark under any and all conditions. Water, oil, grease, 
carbon or soot have absolutely no effect on the efficiency of this plug. 


EDISON AUTO ACCESSORIES CO., 57th St., and Broadway, New York City 


__# & 14 Fy LAUNCH $94 
- —~ : e WITH 2H.P ENGINE 


16-18-21-25 and 30 footers at proportionate Let us send you 
testimonials from people who are using them. Boats engines guaranteed one 
year. Shipmert made the day we ay ate, ~~ - — ype —_ starts 
ng, anyone can operate them e are the largest builders pleasure 
in the world and sell direct to user. Free catalog. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 1111 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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MARINE ENGINES, 


MOTORS AND BOATS 








CLEAR VIEW 


ACETYLENE SEARCH LIGHT 


For small Yachts, Launches and Pleas- 
ure Boats of all kinds. Generates its 
own Gas. Projects . owerful light. 
Entirely automatic. ispensable for 
night boating, --- A. landings, de- 
tecting obstructions, locating buoys 
and penetrating fogs, ete. 
Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN ACETYLENE STOVE Co. 
501 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis,Minn. 








Pushes yous boat like a giant—takes up room of 
a dw + Most powerful engine of its size 
built. Simple, speedy and sturdy. Two- 
cycle--two and three port ; equipped with our 
patented force feed as Up 
cating system. 2 to 16 H. P. 
canes FREE. Send 10 cents stamps 
for “Ignition and Vaporization,” 
the handiest booklet ever issued for the 
benefit of gasoline engine users. 


UNITED MFG. CO., 
194 W. Woodbridge 8t., Detroit 





ee 
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Highest Award a. * Louls World’s Fair. Adopted 
by Governments of S., Canada and England. 15 


models to select ic. ‘Gatalogue Fre 
ACME 


ee. 
FOLDING BOAT CO Miamisburg. Ohio. 














Joe’s Reverse Gear isos 


A Complete New Line 
Powers and Prices to Suit Everybody 


‘Send_for Catalogue 


THE SNOW & 
PETRELLI MFG. 
COMPANY 












441-445 
Chapel Street 
NEW HAVEN; 
CONN. 
E. P. JONES, 
Agent, 
Seattle, Wash. 











Send for OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
PREMIUM CATALOG 


“CROSS” 


4 Cyate Marine 3 H.P. to 150 H.P. 
Is as good as you can get 


WHY? 


Consumes less gasoline, costs less to run, 
ea most power for size of cylinder, 
built of honest material by honest work- 
runs the “7 you expect it to with- 
‘petting.”’ Welt go further and 





Investigate the merits of the CROSS 
REVERSE CLUTCH. 


M. 0. CROSS ENGINE CO., 


836 Bellvue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 














BALL REVERSE GEARS 








Reversible Marine 


ENGINES 


Thousands in use. 
Send for Catalog. 


TERMAAT & MONAHAN 
COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. 














MARINE ENGINES, MOTORS AND BOATS 


2H:P Detroit | le Engine *29°° 


ie to a Single eter hom 





h. p-} double cylinders 8 to 20 h. f.; Four cyl 
h.p. Engines start without cranking. No cams, 
sprockets, only three moving parts. Ali en- 
gines counterbalanced. No vibration Special 
jector burns gasoline, kerosene, coal oil, alcohol, 


railroad track car. 
testimonials. Demonstrator Agents wanted in 
every boating community. Special wholesale price 
on first outfit sold. 














tillate. Plastic white bronze bearings {no cheap DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
Crankshaft drop forged steel. Bearing surfaces - 1325 Jefferson Ave. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. & 
» Pat t 
A. J. O'BRIAN, Aitorney | MAKE A MOTOR BOAT 
of Any Boat in Five Minutes 


Rooms 402-403 Peoples’ Bank Bidg., 
DENVER, COLO. 


» 


You can do it with the Wa- 
terman Outboard Motor 
which you can nny at- 
tach (and detac to the 
stern of any skiff, ee. boat. 
dinghy, punt, sail boat, and 
have a good motor boat. It 
is not a toy but a reliable 
2 H. P. Marine Motor that 
will drive an 18 ft. row boat 
7 miles an hour, 4 hours on gallon 
geet ne. Simplest motor made. 
e 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Procuring 
United States and Foreign Patents. 


Rowboat*#20- 





geht 4 lbs. Equi w.th 
hebler Carb our years 
20 different _ saganceye successful results behind it n 


% Qatalog Cc. Canoe Motors 1, 2, 
Grinders Catalog K. Stand- 
ord zee! Motors, 1 to 30 H. P.— 





, . ship i — in apy quanti . P ane 
or Rot. = boat water cleat — 
cannot sink. Write for us- 


Catal 
ments seocannot d Special Prices. WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR COMPANY 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO. 100 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 1530 Fort St.. West, Detroit. Michigan. 














Valuable Premiums 5 Rene 
VERY LOW RATES 


Will be in effect for the following occasions via the 


enver & Rio Grande 


“Seenle Line of the World.” 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS ‘ 











ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION, 
Seattle, Wash., June ist to October 16th, 1909. 


BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS’ CONVENTION, ’ 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 1lith to 17th, 1909. 


NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 0th to 14th, 1909, q 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS, 
Spokane, Wash., August 9th to 14th, 1909, 














Through Pullman Sleeping Cars. Dining Cars, (service a la carte), OPEN TOP OB- 
SERVATION CARS through the Canons during the summer months, seats free. 


Call on your nearest agent, or write 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 








—_, 

















WANTS, FOR SALE, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word per in- 
sertion payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. Nothing 
less than 15 words accepted. No advertisement of any kind run in this department un- 
less the names of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. 








ARMS. 





FOR SALE—Brand new Winchester high 

power .32-40 carbine; set triggers, Lyman 
sight and canvas case, H, P. Pettit, Salt 
Lake City, Box 1031, 7-1t 





FOR SALE—.22 caliber S. & W, target pistol; 

12-gauge L. C,. Smith hammerless; 16-gauge 
Winchester; 30-30 Winchester rifle. Cheap. 
N. B, Spafard, Missouri Valley, Iowa. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—A 12-gauge C ejector Lefever 

$165 grade shotgun, brand new, $100; also 
16-gauge same grade; used only three or four 
times, $90. W. F. Carper, 2515 Humboldt St., 
Denver, Colo. 2-tf 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—Ithaca No, 4, auto- 

matic ejector, double-barrel shotgun, near- 
ly new. Pointer pup eight months old; Aire- 
dale pup three months old; eligible to reg- 


ister, Jill take in exchange standard make 
typewriter—or what have you? C. C, Schar- 
fenberg, West Concord, Minn. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—One .33 Winchester rifle in “A- 

1” condition, also 100 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, at half price. Purchaser to pay express 
charges. Address Ben Burbridge, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, 7-4t 





DOGS. 





FIND Female Airedale Puppies, eight months 

old, $15.00; must be sold; pedigree four 
generations. Mrs. Dr. A. J. Robinson, As- 
pen, Colo. 7-1t 





4T STUD—Champion Red Irish Setter Dan 

Vi.. A. K. C. No, 95856; fee $15.00. Most 
beautiful and strongest Irish Setter in the 
country. Winner of 14 straight first prizes 
and many cups and special prizes. Photo. etc., 
on application. A, Nordhausen, 1630 W. 38th 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-1t 





FOR SALE—Extra fine English bloodhound 
pups. Pedigreed stock. E. D. Ochsner, 
Prairie du Sac, Wis. 7-1t 





BULL TERRIERS—Pups from the best 

strains in U, S. Guaranteed game. Wars 
trimmed and house-broken; good disposition; 
ideal companions for children, J, J, For- 
ward, Jackson, Mich., R.F.D. 5. 7-1t 
FOR SALE—Chesapeake Bay Puppies, from 

registered stock; sire and dam thoroughly 
broken retrievers; write for pedigree and 
prices. A, A. Felt, 229 West Seventh St.. 
Mason City, Iowa. : 7-2t 








FOR SALE—Two male hounds, half English 

bloodhound, half American fox, 20 months 
old: 55 and 65 pounds, Write for photos and 
particulars. G. B. Adams, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. 7-1t 


WESTERN BREEDERS, NOTICE—10 Point- 

ers, all ages, $20 to $400. Two braces 
raised expressly to start in the next South- 
western Trials Circuit, Sired by noted East- 
ern dog. Sale due to my moving. Dr, How- 
ard, Boulder, Colo. 7-1t 


FOR SALE—Two choice litters pedigreed 

English Llewellin Setters by Princess Dan- 
stone 13993 and Hull’s Nellie Red 9603; both 
litters sired by Oakley’s Don 16658. Write 
for prices and photos. E. O, Oakley, La Tun- 
ta, Colo. 7-1t 











NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS — Irish wolf 

hounds, deer and cat houds. English 
Bloodheunds. American Foxhounds. On re- 
ceipt of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. §-tf. 





GRIZZLY KENNELS—Breeder of thorough- 

bred registered hunting hounds and Alire- 
dale Terriers. Mountain-bred dogs with prac- 
tical experience hunting big game. Albert 
Whitney, Prop.. Yampa, Colorado. 3-6t 





FOR SALE—Some choice Setter and Pointer 

pups and dogs. Spaniels and Retrievers; 
trained dogs, stock high class and prices rea- 
sonable. Inclose stamps for lists. Thorough- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 7-3t 





TRAINED COON, Fox, Cat and Rabbit hounds, 

trial allowed; stamp for circular; also 
choice beagle pups. Comrade Kennels, Bucy- 
rus, Ohio. 6-2t 








FOR SALE—Choice litter of Irish Setter pups 
whelped May 4, ’09; can be registered; dam 


bench winner; sire son of field trail winner; 
thése are good ones; write for description 
and pedigree. P. I. Appleman, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 7-3t 





TRAINED RUSSIAN OR SIBERIAN Wolf 

Hounds, gilt-edge “killers;” old or young 
stock; book your order ahead. Elliott Ranch, 
Byers, Colo. 6-4t 





ENGLISH BLOOD HOUNDS—The cold man 
trailers, best blood in the world. Prices 
right. Max J. Kennedy, Fredonia, Kan. 5-38t. 








AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppiles and bitches 

of the grandest breedings on earth, I claim 
the best kennel of Airedales in the United 
States and I gauarantee satisfaction. I own 
such dogs as Champion Legranes Princess, 
Champion Colne Consort, Champion Rosedia, 
and these bitches are the dams of champions. 
Champion Resedia is dam of Champion El- 
reege Monarch, the best stud and show dog 
in England. Champion Legranes Princess 
won her honors in England. B. F. Simonds. 
Garden City, Kan. 8-6t 





AIREDALE TERRIERS—Rangin in ege 

from 3 months to two years old, by the 
world’s champion Colne Master Royal (Im- 
ported) and a son of the famous champion 
Colne Lucky Baldwin. “Colne Tober Morie” 
fast coming to the front as a sire, and im- 
ported bitches. Airedale Terriers only. Fort 
Collins Kennels, 204 Colorado Bldg., Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 7-1t 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES—For sale 

by the greatest American-bred Airedale 
sire living, Champion Briar’s Masterpiece 
ex Oaklawn Pauline by Champion Prince Hal. 
Imported Brucefield Bob at stud. Oaklawn 
Kennels, Marshalltown, Iowa. 5-8t 








DOGS FOR SALE—AI! breeds, from $1 to $5. 
Address Denver Boarding Kennels, P. O. 
Box 435, Denver. Colo. 6-6t 





HOUNDS—For cat, ‘coon, wolf or deer, at 

prices you can afford: some fine pupples 
and a few young dogs for sale. R, L. Mc- 
Laren, Box 193, Claude, Texas, 7-1t 





CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPS—Bred from regis- 
tered stock; descendants of the great Ocean 
Wave. E. J. Ersin, Alvin, Texas. 7T-1t 





WANTSB—Continued 








DOGS—Continued. 
FOR SALE—Setter Pups—Irish, English, 
Llewellin, also pointers, spaniels and re- 
trievers; trained dogs, good ones. Inclose 
stamps for list. Thoroughbred Kennels, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 7-3t 


AIREDALE TERRIER pups for sale. By 

Brucefield Bob (Imported) ex Claybrook 
Betsy. No better breeding and no better pups 
anywhere. Write for prices. Chas A, Flagg, 
Oelwein, Iowa. 6-2t 


GUIDES. 








PEARLS. 





PEARLS, BAROQUES AND SLUGS—Ship by 

registered mail or express to the old reli- 
able house of H. Willard, Son & Co., Mar- 
shalltown, lowa, pearl dealers, forty-four 
years in the same place and the same busi- 
ness. All goods held separate; full values 
paid. Responsibility, $100,000, 11-12t 


MISCELLANEOUS. ‘ 


LEAK NOMORE—Mends rubber or mackintosh 

boots instantly; 10c per package. Leak- 

nomore Co., Denver, Colo., 1231 South Pearl. 
7-10 











HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 

of Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear, lion, 
lynx and wolf. Grouse, ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 
lion hunting in the spring with a well- 
trained pack of dogs. Finest trout and sal- 
mon fishing in summer. Write for particu- 
lars to M, P,. Dunham, Ovando, Montana. 
Reference, Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


RANCHES AND RESORTS. 


IDLEWILD LODGE—Situated on South Fork 

of White River. Excellent place for tour- 
ists to spend vacation. Board and lodging, 
also camping equipment furnished. Best of 
trout fishing and hunting and outdoor sports. 
Correspondence solicited. J. C. Langlas, Bu- 
ford, Colo., formerly Ward's Lodge. 4-4t 


ELLIOTT RANCH—One hour’s run from Den- 

ver; ideal place to rest, recreate and recu- 
perate. Patronized the past three years by 
tourists from North, East and South. Write 
for attractive folders. C. J. Elliott, Buses. 
Colo. -5r 


FOR SALE—A 120-acre ranch four miles 

south of Estes Park postoffice, Colorado. 
Mostly fenced. Some meadow; pine and aspen 
groves; a brook flows near the rustic -house. 
Enos A. Mills. Estes Park. Colo. tf 

















A MOUNTAIN RESORT on the Gallatin River, 

seven miles from northwest corner Yellow- 
stone park; ranch and camp life; plenty of 
fish: the place to spend the summer. Write 
S. M,. Wilson, Eldridge, Gallatin Co., Mon- 
tana. 6-2t 


HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL-—tTrout Flies; 

the pioneer American flies on eyed hooks, 
either hand forged or plain. Sample 10c; 
catalogue free. Howarth, Florissant, Colo- 
rado, 7-1t 





FOR SALE—A fine established business in a 

good hunting and fishing section of Colo- 
rado. Sportsmen’s and Tourists’ supplies of 
all kinds; cigars, candies. fruits, jewelry, 
watches, curios, silverware, etc. If you want 
a money maker, investigate this proposition. 
Will take $6,000 to make the deal. No triflers 
need apply. Modern, well lichted store room, 
best location in the city. Address Duncan & 
Co., Creede, Colo, 6-tf 


POCKET MEDICINE CASE—Before you take 

another trip get a Pocket Medicine Case; 
twelve vials of medicines and antiseptics, in 
handsome leather case, Price $2.00 postpaid. 
Portal Pocket Medicine Case Co., River Por- 
tal, Colo. 7-1t 











WANTED—Animals for “Devil's Corral Game 
ra? ki Kinsey & Kinsey, Shoshone. 
Idaho. 7-3t 


WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED?—Matri- 

monial paper containing hundreds adver- 
tisements marriageable people from all sec- 
tions, rich, poor, young, old, Protestants, 
Catholics. mailed sealed free. A, Gunnels, 
Toledo, Ohio. 5-38t 


PAINTINGS in oils or water colors, done 

from photos of dogs, horses and sporting 
scenes. For prices and particulars address 
Richard Clapham, Davisville, Ontario. pene, 











BOARDING—Finest place for outing and 
hunting parties in the West. Big game and 
fish. Address B. F. Bondurant, Bondurant. 








Wyo. 6-2t 
TAXIDERMISTS. 
TAXIDERMISTS—Send for my price list of 
moose, elk, caribou and deer horns and 


guaranteed scalps; I am closing out last sea- 
son’s stock at reduced prices Write now 


while IT have some choice ones to quote you, 
duty free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Main 
St., Unionville, Ontario. 7-1t 





SUCCESSFUL HAND TRAINING — While 

they last, the price of my formulas and 
instructions is cut from the regular price of 
$3.00, at which I have sold them during the 
last four years, to $2.00. and IT guarantee suc- 
cess from your first attempt. Get one now 
while they last: Edwin Dixon, Expert Taxi- 
dermist, Main St.. Unionville. Ontario 7-1t 











FOR SALE—Tw o large caribou heads; large. 
heavy, wide-palmated horns, points 33 and 
7, respectively; newly mounted by best 
nown methods. Two large moose heads, 
5 and 52 inches spread, 20 and 26 points, 
respectively; large, heavy, well-formed ant- 
lers; prices reduced; duty paid. Reference, 
Editor Outdoor Life Edwin Dixon, Expert 
Taxidermist, Main Street, Unionville, Onta- 
ric. 7-1t 


vig bo 











3000 CHINESE PHEASANTS and eggs for 
sale. Beautifully illustrated book 25c, Dil- 
laway’s Pheasantries, Everett. Wash. 6-2t 


350 PERFECT SMOKES—for W.00. The best 
tobacco in the world is grown in 
Central Kentucky. Here we have our 
factory and of carefully selected and 
blended leaf we manufacture “KAGA” 
Pipe Smoking Tobacco, the purest, clean- 
est, most fragrant vipe smoking tobac- 
co made. One pound, postpaid, anywhere 
in United States, $1.00; sample package Toc. 
Gayle & Lonemoor, Frankfort, Kentucky, In- 
dependent Tobacco Manufacturers. 7-1t 


CHINA AND ENGLISH PHEASANT EGGS, 

expressage prepaid. $3.00 dozen: 50. $9.00. 
Easier raised than chickens. Circular and in- 
structions. Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 8-5t 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My illue- 
trated catalozue and a showy shell mailed 
for 10c. Collections of choice shells from 2c 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, 
Florida. tf. 














WANTED—FEBRUARY NUMBERS, 

We want 25 Februarv. 1909, numbers of 
OUTDOOR LIFF, and will pay 20c per cony 
for them. Send your February numbers to 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co. 1824 Curtis St.. Den- 
ver, Colo... and receive 20c each for them by 
return mail. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


, WANTS—Continued. 
FISHING RODS—Split bamboos, 





I WILL SEND, postpaid, % doz. souvenir 
post cards of some of my best elk pictures 
on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. S. N. 





entirely 
hand-made after old method that made 











Leek, Jackson, Wyoming. 2-tf. 
bamboo rods famous; lasts a dozen times 
J longer than machine product, besides being 
perfect and reliable in action. Warranted to BOATS 
do the work. Geo, Morgan, Rodmaker, Syra- . 
cuse, N, Y. 4-4t 
MULLINS STEEL BOAT AGENCY 395 T6th 
KEYLESS DOOR LOCKS can be placed on any St., Denver. The only stock of row boats, 
door, without tools; steel and malleable Pied c 5 a ha + dt eR SS the 
iron. Nickel-plated sample, mail, 25 cents. oars, paddles, life preservers, ete. in th 
Hoosier Novelty Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 6-2t West, -1t 








With 2 


16°: FOOT STEEL coe DO 


H.P. ee C da te 
All launches fitted with 


. We are the largest 
monufactarers of pleasure beat in the worid. Orders aied the ne er. they = received. 
We sell direct to user, cutting out all middle-men's 1308 he 


Catalogu 
Michigan Steei Boat Co., 1325 Jefferson hve. Detroit. “wich, 








Particulars and 
Estimates 
Free 





Let us put a 
Telescope Sight 

on your Rifle. There 
is no other Telescope 
like the Malcom either in power or method of adjustment. 
are giving satisfaction in every part of the world. 


MALCOM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG.CO., = sherwood St., AUBURN,N. Y. 






a 






Hundreds 











Specialists i in SADDLERY for Sportsmen 


Custom Made Goods that will Please You and 
Fit the Weapons Perfectly 





Established 1858 





Heiser Spring Shoulder Holster. Price, $375 
The Detectives Favorite 








No After 
Gun You 
Store Order 
Holster One 
Will of 
Do Ours 
Hand Carved Luger Automatic Holster Hand St -~ 45 Cal. Colt, 6in. Barrel 


Price, $4.00 each 


We also make Rifle Scabbards, Western Style Ladies’ Astride Saddles, 
The Original Colorado Cow Boy Saddles and take particular pains.with goods 
made to conform to the individual ideas of everybody at reasonable prices 


HERMANN H. HEISER 


1428-1530 Blake Street 





rice, $2.00 each 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TO-DAY 


THE Incorporated 190¢ 


SADDLERY CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 






































Charlotte Russe 
4 la 
NABISCO 


| NABISCO as an ac- 
companiment to other 
i dainties invariably adds 
to the attractiveness: of 
} the dish so graced. 

| The recipe heregiven 
| is but a suggestion of 
| the possibilities of 


s NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


in ten cent tins 











1] Also in twenty-five cent tins 


| Charlotte Russe 
Pour a little lemon or strawberry 
| allow it to become firm. 


and 
line 
the sides of the mold wih 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. Kh 
Dissolve one heap- <r” 
ing tablespoonful / 4s 
powdered gela- £ fg 


jelly into a plain or ~ 





of whipped 
cream, add 


of vanilla extract. 
Mix carefully and pour 
into prepared mold. Turn out 


when set. | 
















































93 YEARS YOUNG 


Remington 
SHOT GUNS 


Eliphalet Remington began to make Remington guns 
and rifles at his forge in 1816. The Remington make is 
the oldest in America. 





















Yet, today Remington Ideas are the youngest, the 
; most progressive, the most modern, embodied in any gun. 

The Remington Autoloading Gun loads itself. A 
simple and practical attainment of the gunmakers’ greatest 
ambition—to make the recoil do the ejecting and reloading. 

The Remington Pump Gun is another triumph. It 
loads at the bottom through the same opening from which 
the empty shell is ejected. 








These two Remington repeaters are in a class by 
themselves. They are Solid Breech, Hammerless. 


Booklet W, ‘‘Remington Experiences.’ 


| THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 
) 
| 
% 





ILION, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 








THE STEEL LINING IS THE LATEST STEP 
FORWARD IN SHELL MAKING. 
We have made shot shells which for over 40 years 
have been recognized as the standard of shell quality. 


We find after these 40 years’ experience that a tough 
band of steel around the smokeless powder makes our 
Arrow and Nitro Club shells better, stronger and safer. 


The reason is simple.—The powder rests against this 


Steel Lining, not against the paper. 
We admit it costs more to make Arrow and Nitro S hi O H 



















Club shells with the Steel Lining. Are you going to 
UMC shoot ordinary shells when you can buy UMC STEEL SH ELLS 
bale LINED SHELLS from your dealer at no extra cost? 
STEEL LININ | Write Dept. 22 for Game Laws. 
wi Reuss rite Dep for Game Laws for years 
: best THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
am 
‘ : ' BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
idea in \ . 
i lead shell Agency, 315 Broedway, New York City the best 


hy manwuiacture 





STEVENS 


NEW VISIBLE LOADING 


Repeating Rifle 

















The most accurate .22 Calibre Rifle made 


Barrel rifled with slow twist, one turn in 25 inches 


Weight 44 pounds. Extra strong double extractors 


Handles 15 .22 Short Cartridges, which are always in sight while 
being fed into chamber 


The Stevens No. 70 Repeater is absolutely guaranteed and 
bound to give universal satisfaction 


- 7Q. Fitted with bead front and sporting 9 00 
GSE a kk tk et s 


- 71. Fitted with Beach combination front, 1] 50 
° 


Stevens leaf and vernier peep sights 


- 72. Fitted with Lyman front No. 5, 12 00 
Stevens leaf and Lyman No. 1 sights . . . 


If you cannot obtain STEVENS from your dealer, we ship direct, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of Catalog price. Send 8c in stamps for,complete Firearm and 
Telescope Catalogs. Valuable books of reference for present and prospective shooters 








J. STEVENS ARMS G TOOL CO. 


PO. BOX 132 


\ir'\° CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

















